I,  flying  fowl.  The  sun  and  the  moon  praised 

Him,  and  the  stars  of  light,  and  the  heaven 
N  MY  dream  I  saw  that  the  of  heavens. 

world  was  fair,  that  beauty  And  the  world  of  men  praised  the  God  of 
was  all  aroimd,  that  the  hu-  the  living,  as  the  world  of  nature  praised 
man  verdict  on  creation,  as  the  God  of  the  dead, 

well  as  the  divine  verdict,  I  saw  the  militant  church  as  a  great  army 

was  that  it  was  very  good,  terrible  with  banners,  coming  home  after 

Tbe  whole  universe  chanted  a  paean  of  its  bloodless  victories,  and  on  every  banner 
puise,  and  there  was  not  a  discord  in  the  gleamed  the  triumphant  cross,  which  had 
liarmony.  The  earth  praised  God  in  every  drawn  all  men  to  it.  Every  eye  that  saw 
fiber  of  it  and  every  power — even  the  drag-  the  sacred  symbol  glowed  with  joy,  and 
ws  and  the  deeps,  &e  and  hail,  snow  aind  every  knee  was  bent,  and  every  tongue  con- 
'^rs,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word,  fessed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
mountains  and  hills,  frmtful  trees  and  ce-  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

beasts  and  cattle,  creeping  things  and  I  saw  those  that  had  been  high  and  those 
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fthat  had  been  into  pruning-hooks,  and  they  followed  war 
the  humble,  the  no  more.  Nation  vied  with  nation  to  right 
kings  and  all  wrongs  and  relieve  all  oppressed.  There 
princes  and  rul-  was  no  fear  nor  discord  nor  dissension;  for 

ers,  the  rich  and  love  reigned  supreme.  The  cross  had  con- 

the  poor,  united  quered  and  was  in  every  heart,  and  the 

in  a  common  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God,  with  its  at- 
ser\ace  with  all  testing  fact  of  the  love  of  men,  covered  the 

their  talents.  I  whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

learned  that  the  It  had  come  true  at  last,  the  dream  of 
serxice  of  the  the  dreamers,  the  •vision  of  the  seers,  the 

Son  of  Man  was  hope  of  the  prophets,  the  fulfilment  of  the 

the  service  of  Christ.  And  I  was  glad  with  a  great  glad- 

man.  All  those  ness  that  thrilled  through  all  my  being,  and 

who  had  power,  awoke  me  from  my  dream, 

or  position,  or  I  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream. 
^  wealth,  or  gifts  Oh,  God,  il  was  only  a  dream! 

of  the  brain  or 

hand,  had  learned  the  same  lesson.  II. 

I  saw  that  the  city — the  city  of  my  love 

— was  as  the  city  of  God,  with  its  towers  Again  I  seemed  to  see  in  a  dream,  this 
and  minarets  gleaming  in  the  radiance  like  time  uncolored  by  the  wish  to  see  anything 

the  stainless  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  shame  but  the  truth  as  it  is  and  things  as  they 

of  the  city  had  been  swallowed  up,  and  the  are. 

sin  of  it  had  become  holiness,  and  the  sor-  I  saw  things  as  they  are,  in  their  naked 
row  of  it  had  disapp)eared.  The  work  of  reality.  I  saw  the  world  without  any  dis- 
the  fathers  was  praise,  and  the  play  of  the  guise,  and  life  without  a  mask.  The  clear, 

children  was  praise.  The  homes  of  the  city,  cold  light  of  truth  seemed  to  scatter  the 

the  city  of  my  love,  now  the  city  of  God,  films  of  fancy  from  my  eyes.  I  saw  that 

were  beautiful  with  love  and  p)eace  and  the  material  was  everything  and  there  was 

sweet  content — Christian  homes  where  chil-  nothing  else,  no  reality  but  the  outside,  no 

dren  were  taught  by  example  the  wondrous  meaning  but  the  immediate  and  the  evi- 

love  of  God.  The  cross  was  everywhere,  dent,  no  purpose  but  the  casual,  no  God 

It  gleamed  high  over  the  streets  on  the  but  force.  The  heaven  seemed  to  narrow 
domes  and  towers  of  the  churches.  It  dom-  itself  down  to  the  horizon,  and  there  was 

inated  all  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  most  nothing  beyond.  I  knew  it  for  a  dream— 

of  all  it  left  its  mark  on  every  heart.  it  was  too  clear-cut  and  certain  for  physical 

I  saw  that  it  was  so  all  over  the  world —  xdsion. 

not  only  in  the  city  of  my  love.  The  nations  In  my  dream  I  saw  that  men  lived  out 
of  the  earth  had  repent^  them  of  their  sins  this  Godless  creed,  or  want  of  cre^.  Sdf 
of  hatred  and  strife.  They  had  turned  their  dominated  life.  The  cross  was  displanted 

swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  and  dethroned.  The  lust  of  the  flesh  drove 
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men  in  blind  passion;  the  lust  of  the  eye 
lured  them  unresisting;  the  pride  of  life 
directed  their  course.  Man  was  in  the  toils 
of  forces  without  pity  or  remorse.  Man 
distrusted  man,  and  nation  feared  nation. 
The  generous  instincts  died  out  of  princely 
hearts;  for  it  was  accepted  that  the  only 
rule  for  a  sane  life  was  that  every  man 
should  be  for  himself.  Oppression  lifted  up 
its  head,  and  jealousy  and  envy  and  fear 
kept  even  the  well-disposed  from  inter¬ 
fering.  Magnanimity  was  sneered  at  as 
fooliSj  knight-errantry.  No  nation  could 
be  generous  and  risk  anything  for  the  right. 

I  saw  that  class  was  raised  against  class 
in  bitter  strife.  The  rich  clutched  their 
riches  more  closely;  the  poor  thrust  out  en¬ 
vious  hands  to  snatch  their  portion.  Some 
devil’s  axioms  had  taken  hold  of  the  minds 
(rf  men— that  competition  was  the  rule  of 
life,  that  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  w’all. 

I  saw  that  it  was  so.  For  the  world  seemed 
laid  out  like  a  great  race-course,  broad  at 
the  start  and  narrowing  more  and  more,  so 
that  fewer  and  fewer  could  run  abreast; 
and  the  course  was  strewn  with  the  failures 
and  those  crushed  to  the  wall,  and  other 
eager  runners  trampled  over  their  bodies  to 
reach  the  goal. 

Worst  of  all,  I  saw  that  there  was  no  goal. 
The  motto  of  the  race  was:  “Every  man 
for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most.”  And  I  saw  that  the  devil  could 
keep  pace  with  the  swiftest,  and  took  not 
the  hmdmost  but  the  foremost;  for  as  the 
foremost  reached  what  seemed  the  goal, 
he  was  dragged  down  somewhere,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

In  the  terror  of  it,  I  said:  “Where  is 
Christ?  Has  He  done  nothing  of  what  I 
dreamed  before?  Poor  fool  was  I  surely, 
living  in  a  fool’s  paradise — Where  is  the 
Christ  of  my  dream?” 

For  answer  I  saw  Him,  the  purest  and 
the  sweetest  of  the  sons  of  men — I  saw 
Him,  a  blighted,  blasted  thing  upon  a  cross. 
With  heaven’s  lightnings  playing  in  derision 


over  His  head,  and  the  jeers  of  the  crowd 
in  His  ears,  “l^t  Him  come  down  from  the 
cross,  if  He  be  the  King.” 

A  whisp>er  of  hope  came  to  my  heart — 
“He  can;  He  will.  'Let  Him  come  down, 
and  convince  the  ribald  crowd.” 

But  there  was  no  answer.  The  cross 
stood  dark  against  the  twilight  sky  and  the 
earth  shook  with  the  pity  of  it  all.  And 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain 
and  I  saw  behind  it,  and  there  was  nothing 
— wood  and  stones  and  rags,  the  hocus-po¬ 
cus  of  priests. 

I  found  myself  back  in  the  city,  the  city 
of  my  love  which  I  once  fondly  dreamed 
was  the  city  of  God,  and  it  was  night.  The 
smoke  of  it  went  up  to  heaven,  and  it  was 
as  the  smoke  of  hell.  The  streets  showed 
weirdly  ghostlike  in  the  flickering  light.  I 
saw  the  sins  of  the  streets.  I  saw  into  the 
houses,  the  haunts  of  misery  and  the  dens 
of  shame.  I  saw  that  there  were  in  the 
city  hells  where  human  hearts  wore  them¬ 
selves  out  in  hopeless  pain. 


I  saw  the  rich  fool  choking  his  soul  with 
gold,  and  the  poor  fool  drowning  his  soul 
with  drink.  I  saw  children  with  the  light 
of  youth  faded  from  their  eyes,  some  with 
sly,  crafty  looks,  some  with  gaunt,  wolf¬ 
ish  cheeks,  with  the  iniquity  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  visited  upon  them  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

I  saw  men  so  filled  with  the  rage  for  gain 
that  they  forgot  the  rights  of  their  fellows 
and  the  ideals  of  liberty.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  were  quenching  the  flame  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  torch,  and  defacing  liberty  in  the  lust 
for  gold.  It  seemed  like  another  crucifixion. 

I  said;  “Thank  God  that  it  is  only  a 
dream,  a  hateful  vision  that  will  pass.” 

I  saw  that  there  Was  no  thought  of  God, 
no  praise  of  Him  in  a  city  of  dburches.  I 
heard  women  cursing  men  and  yet  living, 
and  men  cursing  God  and  yet  not  able  to 
die.  I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  only  a  dream — only  a  night¬ 
mare  of  the  fancy.  I  hugged  the  thought 
to  my  heart  that  when  I  awoke  it  would  all 
be  different.  Until,  above  the  tearless  sob 
of  mourners,  above  the  giddy  revelry  of  the 
gay,  above  the  laughter  and  the  music  and 
the  sound  of  dancing,  above  the  curses  and 
the  pathetic  make-believe  of  joy,  through 
the  night  there  came  a  woman’s  shriek,  as 
if  hell  had  outclimaxed  itself  at  last — a 
piercing  shriek  of  pain  and  despair  that 
passed  through  ear  and  heart,  bones  and 
marrow,  like  sharp  steel.  It  shivered 
through  the  air  and  lost  itself  in  the  god- 
loss  sky  above.  And  I  awoke  with  the 
agony  of  it.  •  -< 

I  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was  not  a  dream. 
Oh,  God  of  mercy  and  of  pity,  it  was  no 
dream! 


Again  I  seemed  to  walk 
as  in  a  vision  and  to  see  as 
in  a  dream.  I  was  led  back 
to  the  cross,  and  it  stood 
clear  against  the  sky.  A 
hand  touched  my  eyes,  and  I 
saw  the  pathos  of  it  and  the  mystery  of  h, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  power  of  it.  I  saw  the 
lightnings,  which  before  had  seemed  to  play 
derisively  above  it,  gather  into  a  glory- 
round  the  sacred  head.  I  saw  sad-eyed 
women  and  men  and  angels  near  it,  but  the 
sadness  was  swallowed  up  in  love  and  ado¬ 
ration.  Somehow  I  was  drawn  to  it,  as  ail 
men  shall  be  drawn  to  it,  and  I  said  with 
gathering  awe,  “It  is  the  Master.”  And  I 
fell  up>on  my  face,  and  the  mystery  envd- 
oped  me  and  the  glory  blinded  me. 

In  the  light  of  the  cross,  I  looked  upon 
all  the  world  and  upon  all  life.  In  the  light 
of  the  cross  I  saw  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
coming  in  like  a  resistless  tide,  never  hast¬ 
ing,  never  resting,  flooding  the  creeks  and 
inlets.  I  saw  through  history  a  power  ma¬ 
king  for  righteousness,  not  by  blind  chance, 
but  as  part  of  a  great  design,  part  of  a 
divine  purpose,  and  I  saw  it  to  be  a  purpose 
of  love,  a  purpose  to  redeem. 

I  saw  the  world  as  the  garment  of  God, 
woven  at  the  loom  of  time,  a  garment  with¬ 
out  seam  like  that  of  the  blessed  body  of 
His  Christ.  And  it  was  very  good,  with  a 
deeper,  richer,  more  mysterious  beauty  than 
before.  The  minor  keys  and  the  discords 
in  the  vocal  score  melted  into  the  full  har¬ 
mony  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
discords  were  needed  for  the  harmony.  I 
saw  into  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
the  heart  of  God;  I  saw  into  the  heart  of 
God,  and  it  was  the  heart  of  Christ;  I  saw 
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IT  SEEMED  AS  IF  THEY  W’ERE  Ql’ENCHlNH  THE  FLAME  OF  THE  SACRED  TORCH,  AND  DEFACING 


liberty  in  THE  LCST  FOR  GOLD.  IT  SEEMED  LIKE  ANOTHER  CRUCIFIXION. 
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into  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  it  almost  broke 
my  heart  to  see  the  passion  of  His  love. 
Round  the  cross  as  round  the  cradle,  there 
was  the  same  circlet  of  praise — the  old 
Christmas  song,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.” 

Back  once  more  into  the  city;  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  the  city  of  God,  the  scene  of 
His  redemptive  work.  I  saw  that  amid  the 
grossness  and  the  slag  there  nestled  the 
seed  jjerfection,  and  the  seed  burst  into  a 
living  thing,  and  it  grew,  and  it  had  hope 
in  its  bosom.  I  saw  the  beauty  of  sacrifice 
in  many  a  life,  and  even  soil^  characters 
glorified  by  an  unselfish  devotion,  and  love 
everywhere  —  love  everywhere  —  bringing 
men  to  God. 

I  saw  men  and  women  bending  their 
necks  meekly  to  hard  yokes  for  love’s  sake, 
and  humble  duty  ennobling  many  a  life.  I 
saw  human  love  being  redeemed  from  pas¬ 
sion  by  pain,  and  gold  coming  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  purified  by  fire,  and  sin  being  washed 
away  by  blood.  In  the  light  of  the  cross  I 
saw  that  all  things,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of 
gain  or  loss,  of  life  and  death,  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good. 

Was  this,  too,  a  dream?  If  so,  it  was  a 
deeper  and  a  larger  one  than  the  first.  It 
at  least  was  not  a  blinding  of  the  eyes  to 
facts,  not  a  whispering  of  peace  when  there 
was  no  peace,  not  a  pretense  that  there  was 
no  pain  and  sorrow  and  sin  and  death.  No, 
it  saw  these  things,  and  yet  saw  them  to 
have  a  meaning,  to  be  part  of  the  program, 


not  an  unrehearsed  accident,  but  part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  great  World-Artist. 

And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude 
stood  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  \vith  white 
robes,  and  I  said:  “What  are  these  which 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes?  And  whence 
came  they?” 

“These  are  they  which  came  out  of  the 
great  tribulation.” 

I  saw  some  of  these  saints  in  their  tribu¬ 
lation  in  the  dty,  and  they  made  the  dty 
the  dty  of  God.  When  I  saw  them,  I  seem¬ 
ed  to  see  the  Master  Himself,  giving  Him¬ 
self  for  the  world  anew,  saving  it  by  love, 
redeeming  it  by  blood.  I  saw  Him  seeking 
the  lost,  making  hearts  rise  with  a  new 
hope,  making  eyes  shine  with  a  new  light. 
And  I  follow  Him  that  I  may  but  touch  the 
hem  of  His  garment. 

Is  it  a  dream — this  vision  of  the  Christ, 
and  the  f)Ower  of  His  Cross,  and  the  beauty 
of  His  Love? 

Is  it  a  dream?  Nay,  but  the  lack  of  it 
a  dream. 

And  failing  it,  life’s  lore  and  wealth  a 
dream. 

And  all  the  world  a  dream. 

Is  it  a  dream  that  He  comes  stilling  the 
wild  tempest  of  human  passion,  creating 
His  eternal  brotherhood,  establishing  His 
Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  jjeace  and 
love  and  joy,  lifting  the  world  in  its  steep 
ascent  to  God? 

From  that  dream  I  have  not  yet  awaken¬ 
ed,  and  I  pray  God  I  may  never  awake. 


®  DIG  BUSINESS  ® 
AND  THE  BENCH 

^olilical  and  Corporations 

Join  forces  to  control 
Courts 

BY  C  P  CONNOLLY 

III 

SiditOfi  NotO’- — instalments  of  this  series  already  published,  Mr.  Connolly 
has  shou'n  startling  examples  of  what  is  happening  in  our  courts.  Even  if  one  assume  that 
the  cases  he  details  are  merely  sporadic,  they  are  ominously  widespread.  In  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  after  laying  down  the  scope  of  his  articles  and  the  conditions  which  he  was  prepared  to 
prove,  he  began  his  examination  of  the  judiciary  with  examples  drawn  from  the  courts  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  Cross-sectioning  in  another  direction,  last  month  he  traced  through  sev¬ 
eral  states  the  dominance  of  railways  over  court  decisions — in  the  heart-stirring  story  of  Rube 
Oglesby  in  .Missouri;  in  the  ^‘embroidery"  of  California's  constitution;  and  by  other  examples 
hardly  less  noteworthy.  He  showed,  too,  the  insidious  extension  of  various  decisions  through 
the  courts  of  slate  after  state — the  "right"  of  personal  examination,  and  certain  applications 
of  the  “fdlow  servant"  doctrine,  for  example.  This  month  Mr.  Connolly  pictures  the  political 
boss,  the  corporation,  and  the  judge  with  hands  joined  in  friendship — an  alliance  that  takes 
from  the  individual  the  assurance  of  justice  and  threatens  the  honest  judge  with  retirement  to 
private  life  as  the  penalty  for  his  integrity. 

NO  ONE  pretends  that  the  judges  dividual  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
against  whom  the  most  severe  and  as  represented  by  the  state.  These  judges 
well-merited  criticism  is  directed  are  have  resolved  ambiguities  in  the  law  in 
always  incompetent  or  always  unjust,  favor  of  large  and  powerful  interests.  They 
Those  that  are  selected  by  corrupt  po-  have  upheld  supposed  powers  of  corpwra- 
litical  machines,  under  the  influence  of  tions  theretofore  unknown  to  the  reason  or 
railways  and  other  corporate  powers,  oft-  theory  of  the  law.  They  have  annulled  by 
en  are  as  able  and  orderly  in  the  daily  judicial  decisions,  or  warp)ed  from  their 
operation  of  their  courts  as  one  could  de-  purpose,  laws  which  Congress  and  legisla- 
sire.  In  casual  litigation  between  man  and  tures  have,  in  spasms  of  public  virtue,  pass¬ 
man  these  courts  may  preserve  the  ideals  ed  for  the  general  good.  They  have  reached 
of  justice  in  the  highest  degree.  But  such  out  the  long  and  tortuous  arm  of  the  law 
judges  are  usually  there  because  they  can  and  gathered  these  enactments  into  a  scrap- 
be  depended  upon  when  the  issue  arises  in  heap  of  “unconstitutional”  relics, 
which  the  influence  behind  them  has  some-  In  this  raid  on  our  judicial  system,  bar- 
thing  at  stake;  because  then,  by  v'irtue  of  riers  of  the  law  have  been  struck  down  in 
either  their  loyalty  or  their  temp)erament,  the  interest  of  these  corrupt  and  powerful 
things  will  be  “safe”  in  their  hands.  forces,  and  new  barriers  erected  against 

Judges  of  our  highest  courts  have  been  their  already  too-helpless  opponents.  It 
selected  in  practically  every  important  state  is  too  often  the  rule  that  the  mere  lack  of 
ofthe  Union  for  their  known  conservatism,  if  influence  or  of  wealth  seems  to  operate 
not  for  worse;  and  conservatism  has  meant  mechanically  against  the  justice  to  which 
always  the  supp)ort  of  corp)orate  and  prop-  these  litigants  look  forward.  I  am  talking 
rights  to  the  utmost  as  against  in-  now,  not  against  an  isolated  condition 
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here  and  there,  but — no  matter  what  hos¬ 
tility  the  charge  may  arouse — against  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  almost  universal. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  fortify  one’s  point  by 
a  case  which  attracts  wide  public  attention, 
even  though  it  but  indirectly  illustrates  the 
point.  While  I  write,  a  Federal  judge  in 
New  York  City  fines  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  a 
rich  man  who  had  defrauded  the  (jovem- 
ment  of  some  $1,400,000.  At  the  same 
time,  the  same  judge  sentences  to  three 
months’  imprisonment  a  minor  offender 
who  had  defrauded  the  Government  of 
$2,500.  The  rich  smuggler  had  netted 
$1,375,000.  He  had,  figuratively,  departed 
from  court  with  the  loot  imder  his  arm.  He 
w'as  an  imp>orter  of  silks.  The  Greek  who 
was  sentenced  to  jail  was  an  importer  of 
dates  and  figs.  Were  I  in  the  Greek’s 
place,  I  think  I  should  change  from  figs  to 
silks. 

Watch  the  elevators  in  our  Federal  build¬ 
ings,  and  see  the  trembling,  handcuffed 
wTetches  who  enter,  charged  with  distilling 
a  hogshead  of  wine,  or  some  such  minor 
offense.  Go  then  into  the  office  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  and  watch  the  trust  mag¬ 
nate  w’ho  has  levied  unlawful  tribute  on 
a  nation,  in  unfettered  conference  with  his 
lawyers  and  Government  officials — and  tell 
me  if  this  is  a  land  of  equal  law! 

PENNSYLVANIA  COURTS  AND  POLITICS 

The  state  of  Pennsylv’ania,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  influence,  affords  some  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  court  workings  when  f)oliti- 
cal  interests  are  involved. 

In  1901  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  what  was  knowm  as  the  “ripp)er” 
law.  The  state  Republican  machine  did 
not  have  the  political  supfxjrt  of  the  local 
authorities  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny,  or 
Scranton.  It  secured  this  support  by  an 
act  removing  the  mayors  of  these  cities  and 
giving  the  governor  of  the  state  the  pow’er 
to  app>oint  their  successors  under  the  title 
of  “recorders.”  This  act  placed  the  rebel¬ 
lious  cities  in  a  class  by  themselves,  con¬ 
trary  to  a  constitutional  provision  declaring 
that  the  general  assembly  should  not  pass 
any  local  or  special  law  regulating  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  cities. 

An  appeal  w’as  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  to  prevent  this  decapita¬ 
tion  of  officials  elected  by  the  people.  That 
court  decided  that  the  distress  of  the  ring 


was  paramount  to  the  provision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Justice  Dean,  who  wrote  a  dis- 
senting  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Justices 
McCollum  and  Mestrezat,  called  attendwi 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  not  very  remote  past, 
it  had  been  the  custom  in  English  politics, 
as  soon  as  a  victorious  political  party  was 
seated  in  power,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  its 
leading  antagonists  and  to  confiscate  their 
property;  and  he  said  that,  if  constitutional 
provisions  were  to  be  so  easily  overturned, 
it  might  become  a  habit  in  Pennsylvania  to 
confiM:ate  the  oflSces  of  every  enemy  of  the 
dominant  p>oliticai  ring  in  the  state. 

During  the  p>endency  of  this  case  m  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Peimsylvania,  the  charge 
was  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  with 
sp>ecific  details  of  time,  place,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  that  Justice  Potter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  talked  over  the  long-distance 
telephone  with  Governor  Stone,  and  had 
kept  him  advised  of  the  discussion  of  the 
case  among  the  judges.  The  opinion  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  judges  mentioned  in  the 
alleged  telephone  conversations  voted  as 
Judge  Potter  had  declared,  according  to 
these  statements,  they  would  vote. 

“Recorder”  Browm,  of  Pittsburgh,  who, 
under  this  law,  had  secured  a  seven-thou- 
sand-dollar  office,  took  the  stump  in  the 
following  campaign,  and,  defending  Judge 
Potter,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
announced  that  the  judge  had  a  perfect  4 
right  to  communicate  in  adv'ance  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  court. 

“If  it  was  done,”  he  said,  “Potter  only 
did  what  other  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  done.  They  have  commimicated. 
with  me  in  an  almost  similar  maimer.” 

While  this  “ripp>er”  case  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  almost  at 
the  moment  when  Justice  Potter  was  al¬ 
leged  to  have  informed  the  ring  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  case  would  be  decided,  he 
made  an  address  before  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Philadelphia  Law  School. 

“I  love  to  think,”  said  Justice  Pottw, 
“of  the  chivalric  side  of  the  professiim  of 
the  law;  of  the  opportunities  it  gives  to 
throw  a  lance  full  and  fair  into  the  face  of 
many  a  frowning  wrong;  of  the  ability  that 
it  b^tows  for  the  protection  of  the  ri^t, 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  and  down-trod¬ 
den,  for  the  enforcement  of  equity  and  the 
restoration  of  ill-gotten  gains.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  leaks  had 
occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
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Court,  or  in  other  Supreme  Courts  of  the  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  a  friendly  de- 
Union.  Twenty-four  hours  before  the  Su-  cision.  The  Supreme  Court  gave  it.  Judge 
preme  Court  of  Colorado  decided  the  eight-  Elkin  selected  the  one  point  in  the  case  fw 
hour  law  unconstitutional,  the  fact  was  which  a  plausible  argument  could  be  made  in 
known  and  discussed  among  insiders  in  the  favor  of  the  organization.  He  held  that  ‘‘un¬ 
lobby  of  a  Denver  hotel.  A  Supreme  Court  der  the  facts  presented  hy  this  record,"  the 
judge  in  Ohio  was  publicly  charged  by  Tom  dty  could  not  be  enjoined.  This  is  the  same 
L.  Johnson  with  giving  foreknowledge  of  Judge  Elkin  who  just  recently  was  urged  up- 
one  of  his  opinions  to  friends,  who  gambled  on  President  Taft  by  a  delegation  of  Penn¬ 
on  the  stock  market  on  the  strength  of  it.  sylvanians,  headed  by  another  justice  of 

Judge  John  P.  Elkin,  one  of  the  present  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
judges  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  creditable  candidate  for  the  Supreme  bendi 
has  had  in  the  past,  and  still  has,  very  close  of  the  United  States.  His  reputation  in 
relations  with  the  corporations.  Ris  inti-  Pennsylvania  is  that  of  a  notorious  “  ring” 
mate  friend  is  T.  Larry  Eyre,  a'  Pennsylva-  judge. 

nia  Railroad  contractor.  The  judge  and  Always  recurring  we  find  the  alliance  of 
the  railway  contractor  are  inseparable  com-  political  Ixjsses  and  corporation  bosses  un¬ 
panions.  Judge  El¬ 
kin  was  mentioned 
in  the  Archbold 
letters,  read  on  the 
stump  by  William 
R.  Hearst  in  1908, 
as  receiving 
$15,000,  with  the 
request  to  kill  Cer¬ 
tain  legislation. 

A  year  ago  Elkin 
wrote  the  opinion 
in  the  Bullett  suit. 

The  “organiza¬ 
tion  ”  wanted  to 
borrow  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia 
eight  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  “  rake- 
off”  was  getting 
short,  and  the 
“gang”  wanted 
more  public  funds. 

The  public  needed 
the  money  too,  but 
the  “gang”  needed 
it  worse.  It  was 
believed  that  the 
constitutional  bor¬ 
rowing  limit  had 
been  exceeded.  A 
man  named  Frank 
Elliott,  the  tool  of 
McNichol,  the 
Philadelphia  p>oliti- 
cal  boss,  brought  a 
“friendly”  suit 
against  the  city 
in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  possible 


JX’STICE  WILLIAM  PLl'MER  POTTER,  WHO  IS  ALLEOEI)  TO  HAVE  IN¬ 
FORMED  THE  “RINO”  in  advance  HOW'  THE  SCPREME  COURT  (« 
PENNSYLVANIA  WOULD  DECIDE  THE  "RIPPER"  CASE. 
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dertaking  to  plunder  the  public  through 
munidpl  contracts  and  otherwise,  and 
whenever  possible  enlisting  the  courts  as 
jUies  to  make  lawful  the  things  they 
would  do.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  discover 
that  in  many  a  community  there  have  been 
upright  judges  who  declined  to  “stand  by 
their  friends,’’  jxjlitical  and  corporate,  when 
equity  forbade,  even  in  the  face  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  relegation  to  private  life.  It  is 
the  recall  in  practical  effect,  except  that  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  machine  which  con¬ 
trols  nominations.  Justice  Lewis,  recently 
defeated  for  renomination  by  the  Steel 
Tnist  in  Minnesota,  is  a  shining  example 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  kind  of  recall.  He 
had  concurred  in  a  decision  against  the 
trust. 

OHIO  RINGS  AND  THEIR  COURTS 

There  was  a  political  ring  in  every  large 
dty  of  Ohio  a  few  years  ago,  as  there  are 
still  such  rings  in  some  of  those  cities. 
These  rings  were  smaller  groups  of  two  larg¬ 
er  rings,  representative  of  the  Morgan  and 
the  Standard  Oil  interests.  They  selected 
and  nominated  every  judge  within  their 
reach,  from  the  trial  judges  to  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  a  judge  showed  independence  of  their 
power,  they  did  not  attack  him  openly,  or 
manifest  their  real  feelings;  they  circulated 
unfounded  stories  alxiut  him  in  the  clubs 
and  other  public  places.  If  the  judge  lost 
his  temper,  he  was  unbalanced;  tWe  was  a 
trace  of  insanity  somewhere  in  his  family. 
If  he  went  wrong  in  little  things,  these  were 
magnified  in  the  columns  of  the  controlled 
portion  of  the  press,  and  pity  was  expressed 
for  the  judicial  shortcomings.  Both  his 
public  and  private  reputation  were  gradual¬ 
ly  broken  down.  The  |)ublic  saw  only  the 
newspaper  side  of  his  career;  they  never 
dreamed  of  the  real  inside  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  favored  of 
the  ring  received  a  paean  of  editorial  praise 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Stories  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  him  “solid”  with  the  public  ran 
at  intervals  in  the  news  columns.  His  level¬ 
headedness  and  judicial  poise  were  com- 
niended.  The  links  connecting  the  corpora¬ 
tion  lawyer,  the  press,  and  the  bench  were 
*®et,  but  effective  and  pirofitable. 

One  firm  of  corporation  lawyers  in  Ohio 
built  up  a  large  practise  because  of  its 
Nl”  with  the  courts.  A  member  of  this 
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JUDGE  JOHN  P.  EI.KIN,  OF  THE  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  SUPRE.ME  COURT,  WHO  HAS  THE 
REPUTATION  OF  BEING  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF 
SUPPORTS  OF  BIG  BUSINESS. 

firm  was  a  director  in  a  bank  and  trust 
company.  This  trust  comjiany  acted  as  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  estates;  it  also  marketed 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  probate  judge,  a 
tool  of  the  law  firm,  would  appioint  either 
this  bank  or  one  of  its  directors  adminis¬ 
trator  of  certain  estates,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  obtaining  a  court  order  for  the  sale 
of  estate  property,  would  reinvest  the  re¬ 
sulting  funds  in  the  trust  company’s  promo¬ 
tion  securities. 

Every  impiortant  litigant  in  Ohio  knew 
that  if  he  wanted  to  be  certain  of  his  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  employ  Joseph  B.  Fora- 
ker.  There  are  lawyers  in  Ohio  who  claim 
that  Foraker  has  been  paid  large  fees  not  so 
much  for  his  legal  ability  as  because  of  his 
political  or  other  influence  over  the  courts. 

Ohio  has  a  law  providing  that  when  a 
telegraph  or  telephone  company  seeks  a 
franchise  from  a  city  council  and  is  refused, 
or  can  not  agree  with  the  city  council  upon 
terms,  it  may  appieal  to  the  probate  judge 
of  the  county,  who  has  the  piower  to  fix  the 
terms.  The  Zanesville  Telegraph  &  Tele- 
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phone  Company  applied  to  the  city  council  court.  This  would  throw  the  company 

of  Zanesville  for  a  franchise.  That  council  back  on  the  mercy  of  the  city  council.  So 

wanted  to  compel  the  company  to  place  its  far  as  the  decision  itself  showed,  it  was  unan- 

wires  under  ground.  This  was  not  satis-  imous. 

factory  to  the  company,  and  it  applied  to  Now,  note  the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
the  probate  judge.  The  Supreme  Court  of  court.  Senator  Foraker  at  the  time  of  this 

Ohio  held  that  the  power  given  the  probate  decision  represented  in  Cincinnati  the  Edi- 

judge  was  not  a  judicial  power,  and  that  son  Company,  which  claimed  its  rights  in 

the  act  w'as  therefore  void  as  to  the  probate  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  by  virtue  of  a 

grant  from  the 
Probate  Court  of 
Hamilton  Coun¬ 
ty.  This  much 
richer  grant 
would  be  void 
under  this  Zanes¬ 
ville  decision.  In 
order  to  set  the 
court  right,  For¬ 
aker  steps  into 
the  Zanesville 
case;  the  court 
sees  a  new  light, 
and  changes  its 
decision,  holding 
that  the  probate 
judge  could  legis¬ 
late.  There  are  a 
good  many  intel¬ 
ligent  people  in 
Ohio  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  the 
sources  of  Fora- 
ker’s  power  over 
their  Supreme 
Court  Their  cu¬ 
riosity  was  inten¬ 
sified  when  in  the 
campaign  of  1910 
Foraker  pubhciy 
denounced  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt 
for  his  critidsms 
of  the  courts. 

More  remark¬ 
able  than  the 
Zanesville  case 
was  its  sequel. 
The  Toledo 
Home  Telephone 
Company,  a  year 
or  so  later,  tend¬ 
ered  to  the  prfr 
bate  judge  of 
Lucas  County  * 

“sam”  took,  formerly  chairman  of  the  i»em«h  ratic  state  <  en-  contain- 

TRAL  committee  OF  MISSOI'RI.  WHO  (iOT  A  VERDK  T  OF  SISU.UOU  IN  A  .1^ 

.  LIBEL  SUIT  AOAINST  THE  “ST.  LOUIS  GLOBK-DEMOCRAT.”  Ulg  amOng 
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TIVE  OF  THE  OtrOOENHEIM  BROTHERS,  IN  WHOSE  INTEREST  COURTS  HAVE 
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cwiditions,  a  schedule  of  rates  which  the 
company  proposed  to  adopt.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  enlist  the  supjxirt  of  public 
opinion  for  its  franchise.  The  court  fixed 
the  terms  of  the  franchise,  including  these 
rat«,  and  the  company  filed  in  court  its 
vintten  acceptance  of  them. 

A  year  later  it  increased  its  rates  eight 
dollars  on  each  business  telephone  and  six 
dollars  on  each  residence  telephone.  It 
told  the  court  its  business  had  increased 


more  than  double;  that  it  was  compelled  to 
build  a  large  plant;  and  gave  this  as  the 
reason  which  necessitated  the  raise  in  rates! 
The  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  probate 
court  had  jurisdiction  to  fix  everything  but 
the  rates.  It  expressed  regret  that  the 
people  of  Toledo  must  be  sorely  disap¬ 
pointed  by  its  decision,  but  cast  the  blame 
on  the  legislature!  It  said  that  the  courts 
could  neither  legislate  nor  contract — al¬ 
though  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  had  lieen 
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JOSEPH  B.  FORAKER, 

WHOSE  CONTROL  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  OHIO  IN  THE 
INTEREST  OF  BIG  BUSINESS  HAS  BEEN  A  THEME  OF 
DISCUSSION  AMONG  OHIO  LAWYERS  FOR  YEARS. 


doing  both  things  systematically  for  years. 

During  Tom  L.  Johnson’s  struggle  in 
Cleveland,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
defeat  Johnson’s  scheme  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  three-cent  street-car  fares,  to  de¬ 
clare  the  charter  of  that  city  invalid.  This 
the  Supreme  Court  did,  although  it  had  for 
years  upheld  such  charters  in  cities  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  state  Republican  ring.  In 
order  to  declare  void  the  charter  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  it  was  necessary  to  declare  void  the 
charter  of  other  cities  in  the  state,  and  the 
court  had  to  give  these  communities  time  to 
readjust  themselves  before  enforcing  its 
decrees. 

Johnson’s  hands  w’ere  tied  in  such  a  way 
that  he  was  unable  to  sign  his  name  as  may¬ 
or.  But  the  court  made  a  sweeping  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  a  contract  with  the  Bar¬ 
ber  Asphalt  Company,  which  company  one 
of  Senator  Foraker’s  law  firm  represented. 
Johnson  was  permitted  to  sign  that  contract. 

Until  last  year  Cincinnati  was  the  worst 
boss-ridden  city  in  the  United  States.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  wasn’t  proud  of  its  distinction,  but 
it  was  helpless — helpless,  not  because  of 
the  individual  power  of  George  B.  Cox,  but 


iK'cause  of  the  corporate  power  Ix-hind  Cox. 
When  President  Taft  made  his  Akron  speech 
saying  that,  if  he  had  a  chance  to  vote  at  an 
approaching  election  in  Cincinnati,  he 
would  not  vote  his  own  party  ticket  because 
George  B.  Cox  was  behind  it,  his  words  were 
wired  to  every  dty  in  the  United  States  and 
published  in  practically  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  except  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  owned  and  published  by  C.  P. 
Taft.  C.  P.  Taft’s  paper  did  not  publish 
that  part  of  his  brother’s  speech  because 
it  was  supporting  the  Cox  ticket.  The 
Times-Star  would  not  have  published  it  in 
any  event,  because  C.  P.  Taft  was  identified 
with  powerful  outside  interests  that  had 
large  investments  in  Cincinnati,  and  George 
B.  Cox  was  the  political  agent  of  those  in¬ 
terests. 

Cox’s  domination  of  the  judiciary  in 
Cincinnati,  and  for  that  matter  in  other 
parts  of  Ohio,  makes  one  of  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  chapters  in  American  judicial  history. 
No  candidate  for  a  judgeship  in  Cincinnati 
can  secure  a  nomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket  without  Cox’s  consent,  and  a  Demo¬ 
crat  is  rarely  elected  to  office  in  Cincinnati. 
But  party  makes  no  difference:  the  corpora¬ 
tions  would  find  a  Democratic  boss  just  as 
serviceable  and  as  corrupt  as  Cox. 

The  W’ater  Works  Commissioners  of 
Cincinnati,  in  carrying  out  the  construction 
of  the  new'  water  works,  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  corporation  known  as  the  Lane 
&  Bodley  Company  for  the  construction 
of  certain  large  pumps.  This  company,  it 
was  claimed,  had  failed  to  furnish  the 
pumps  as  it  had  agreed  to  do,  and  the_ com¬ 
missioners,  after  notice,  declared  the  con¬ 
tract  ended,  and  awarded  it  to  another  cor¬ 
poration  at  an  additional  cost  to  the  city  of 
some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
City  of  Cincinnati  sued  the  Lane  &  Bod¬ 
ley  Company  for  the  additional  cost.  In 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  a  judgment  was 
obtained  against  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Com¬ 
pany  in  favor  of  the  City  for  $238,712.  The 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

It  was  argued  to  the  Circuit  Court  on 
January  3,  1903,  with  Judges  Jelke  and 
Swing  sitting.  Judge  Giffen  being  absent  in 
the  South,  where  he  was  said  to  be  ill. 
Let  the  reader  note  the  decision  now,  Md 
the  way  tlie  judges  voted,  in  conjunction 
with  the  story  that  follows.  Judge  Jelke  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  unalterably  for  af¬ 
firming  the  ca.se  and  that  Judge  Swing 
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was  unalterably  for  reversing  it.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  absence  of  Judge  Giffen,  the 
case  thus  resulted  in  a  mistrial.  The 
matter  was  afterward  compromised,  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  accepting  $65,000  for  its 
judgment  of  $238,712. 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  Better 
would  it  be  for  the  honor  of  our  higher 
courts  if  it  did. 

When  John  M.  Patter.son  a  Democrat, 
was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1905,  a 
Democratic  Senate  was  elected  at  the  same 
time.  That  senate  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Cincinnati. 
The  committee  met,  and,  among  other 
things,  secured  the  confessions  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  judges  as  to  what  had  happened 
in  the  Lane  &  Bodley  case  in  the  interval 
between  the  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  and 
the  hearing: 

George  B.  Cox  had  his  office  in  Cincin- 
nad  over  a  saloon  known  as  the  “Mecca.” 
The  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Jelke,  Jr.,  William  S.  Giffen,  and  Pe¬ 
ter  F.  Swing.  Each  of  these  judges  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  summons  from  Cox  to  come  to  his 
office  over  the  “Mecca”  saloon.  One  by 
one  they  had  responded  to  the  summons. 

When  Judge  Jelke  got  there,  Cox  said  to 
him: 

“Judge,  there  is  coming  up  for  hearing 
in  your  court  the  case  of  the  Lane  &  Bod¬ 
ley  Company  against  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nad.  I  wish  you  would  find  some  way  to 
reverse  it.” 

“That  case,  Mr.  Cox,  will  be  tried  on  the 
record,  exactly  like  any  other  case,”  replied 
Judge  Jelke. 

It  may  be  interpolated  here  that  this  an¬ 
swer  and  his  adherence  to  its  spirit  ruined 
Judge  Jelke’s  judicial  career.  After  his 
vote  to  affirm  the  judgment  in  the  Lane  & 
Bodley  case,  he  was  relegated  to  private  life. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  Circuit  judge  had 
been  refused  a  renomination  in  that 
drcuit. 

Judge  Giffen,  in  reply  to  a  like  request 
from  Cox,  said  that  “he  understood  it  had 
taken  about  thirty  days  to  try  the  case,  and 
that  the  court  occupying  thirty  days  in  try¬ 
ing  a  case  of  that  nature,  would  probably 
"lake  error  that  would  require  it  to  be  re- 
vers^.”  This  answer,  while  non-commit- 
|al,  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  app>ellate 
judges  toward  their  brethren  of  the  trial 
bench.  It  was  a  judicial  admission  of  the 
trickery  of  the  law.  It  was  an  announce¬ 


ment  that  Judge  Giffen  would  approach  the 
case  expecting  to  find  flaws. 

The  other  judge,  Peter  F.  Swing,  told 
Cox  he  would  give  the  case  full  considera¬ 
tion,  which  was,  he  said,  all  that  Cox  asked 
of  him.  When  asked  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  if  Cox  had  ever  spoken  to  him  about 
any  other  case  pending  before  his  court. 
Judge  Swing,  who  was  a  whispering  and 
badly  confused  witness,  failed  to  answer. 

After  the  confession  of  these  interviews 
with  Cox,  some  one  asked  for  an  injunction 
against  the  further  activities  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  ground  that  “irreparable 
injury”  would  be  done  if  the  investigation 
was  not  stopped. 

The  Common  Pleas  judge  who  heard  the 
matter,  and  who  was  afterward  elevated  to 
the  Circuit  judgeship  in  succession  to  Judge 
Jelke,  held  that  the  committee  was  illegal 
because  it  attempted  to  exercise  judicial 
powers. 

The  matter  in  another  form  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  that  court 
decided  that  the  Senate  could  not  appoint 
an  investigating  committee  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  House. 


PSitt^rnph  kp  Kukiitmil, 

JOHN  M.  WALDRON, 

AT  WHOSE  BECK  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  COLORADO  OVER¬ 
TURNED  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRECEDENTS.  AND  BROUGHT 
ABOUT  A  REIGN  OF  ANARCHY. 
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Two  years  later,  the  Republican  House  of 
Representatives  joined  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senate,  and  another  commission  was 
appointed.  The  new  commission  went  to 
work,  but  had  not  been  tong  in  session  when 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
whiA  had  already  been  shown,  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  its  own  members,  to  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  Cox. 


INVr.STIGATIONS — HOW  TO  PREVENT 


Judge  Samuel  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  who,  as 
Conunon  Pleas  judge,  had  rendered  the  de¬ 
cision  declaring  the  former  commission  in¬ 
valid,  was  now  sitting  on  the  Circuit  bench 
with  Judges  Swing  and  Giffen.  Jelke, 
ihe  judge  who  refused  to  obey  the  boss, 
had  been  put  off  the  bench,  and  this  man, 
who  had  rendered  a  decision  more  to  the 
liking  of  Cox,  had  been  elevated  to  his  place. 
These  three  judges  held  that  the  language  of 
the  preamble  to  the  resolution  appointing  the 
committee  was  “intemperate,  ill-timed  and 
revolutionary.”  They  decided  that  when 
the  General  .\ssembly  adjourned  the  com¬ 
mittee  died  with  it.  This  decision  w’as 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 

Under  these  two  decisions,  the  Suj>reme 
Court  of  Ohio  laid  dowm  the  law'  that  in¬ 
vestigating  committees  could  not  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
atone,  and,  when  appointed  by  both  branch¬ 
es,  could  not  be  empowered  to  sit  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  legislature. 

Although  the  courts  held  that  the  work 
of  these  committees  was  illegal,  as  a  result 
of  their  labors  Cox  and  his  lieutenants  re¬ 
turned  to  the  county  treasury'  of  Hamilton 
County  about  S2 1 5,000  of  interest  on  county 
funds.  If  the  work  of  these  committees  was 
illegal,  the  courts  might  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  declared  the  members  of  the 
committee  guilty  of  larceny  in  obtaining 
from  Cox  and  his  lieutenants  the  money' 
which  they  had  returned  to  the  treasury. 

Wade  Ellis,  first  a  political  protege 
of  Cox,  later  a  Government  trust-buster, 
was  attorney-general  of  Ohio  at  this 
time,  and  w  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
lltposit  that  w'as  largely  responsible  for 
the  state  of  affairs  exposed  by  these  com- 
mttees.  It  was  on  his  advice  as  attorney- 
Seneral  that  the  state  treasurer  refused  to 
pay  a  warrant  for  certain  of  the  expenses  of 
the  committee  apjwinted  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and  this  action  of  the 


state  treasurer  preciputated  the  litigation 
that  resulted  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Ellis  never  took  any  steps  to  i)rosecute  the 
men  whose  acts  were  ex{>osed. 

J urors  might  legally'  be  draw  n  in  Cincinnati 
who,  upjon  the  evidence,  would  convict 
Cox  of  a  number  of  crimes,  if  these  crimes 
are  not  already  outlawed.  But  Ohio  will 
have  to  reorganize  its  judiciary  from  toj) 
to  bottom  before  the  doors  of  any  {K'niten- 
tiary'  will  ev'er  close  on  him.  I  have  seen 
Cox  sit  in  a  Republican  State  Convention 
in  Ohio,  and  sw'ing  it  as  a  drK'er  swings  his 
team. 

If  I  controlled  the  text-lKK>ks  used  in  the 
])ublic  schools  of  Ohio,  I  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  them  the  story  of  Cox’s  life.  I  would 
teach  the  children  of  the  state  the  history 
of  its  first  statesman,  as  Massachusetts 
taught  her  sons  and  daughters  the  story  of 
Webster’s  life.  I  would  make  Ohio  sink  so 
low'  as  to  he  proud  of  Cox,  or  I  w'ould  make 
her,  out  of  her  shame,  rise  so  high  as  to 
forget  him.  \  state  is  judged  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  it  honors. 

THE  COLORADO  LABOR  WAR  AND  THE 
COURTS 

Let  US  turn  for  a  moment  to  Colorado, 
and  let  me  here  suggest  that  the  assertion 
usually  heard  that  the  judicial  anarchy  in 
Colorado  was  the  result  of  social  anarchy  is 
a  gross  public  misconception.  The  riots  and 
disorder  in  Colorado  were,  too  sadly,  the 
direct  result  of  judicial  and  legislative  cor¬ 
ruption — more  directly  of  judicial  corrup¬ 
tion.  For,  had  the  courts  been  true  to  hon¬ 
est  lights,  legislative  corruption  would  not 
so  much  have  mattered.  It  was  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  judicial  tribunals  that  incensed  men 
l>eyond  restraint.  Judicial  conditions  were 
thoroughly  bad  when  the  test  came. 

A  hundred  cases  of  injustice  might  be 
cited  in  Colorado  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  labor  war.  That  war  simply  brought 
into  penetrating  light  the  plague  spots 
which  were  gradually  destroying  the  courts. 

The  mine-ow'ners  advanced  the  e.xpenses 
of  the  militia,  who  drov'e,  Romanoff  fashion, 
hundreds  of  innocent  citizens  beyond  the 
state  borders  and  left  them  u|X)n  the  prai¬ 
ries —  many  of  them  t)ecau.se  of  mere 
sympathy'  with  labor  unions.  Numbers  of 
these  outcasts  owned  their  homes  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  They  were  expatriated  for  goovl. 

This  arrangement,  which  virtually  placed 
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the  troops  for  the  time  being  in  the  relation 
of  hired  men  to  the  mine-owners,  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour¬ 
nal  as  “a  rank  perversion  of  the  whole 
theory  and  purpose  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  more  likely  to  incite  disorder  than  pre¬ 
vent  it.”  These  outrages  did  not  appal  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado.  It  legalized 
them. 

UNCOLN  vs.  THE  GUGGENHEIMS 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  perhaps  the 
most  sacred  of  human  rights.  It  grew  out 
of'  those  dark  days  when  men,  sometimes 
because  they  were  too  loud  in  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  were  flung  into  noisome  prisons 
and  left  to  rot.  The  writ  comp>elled  the 
keeper  to  bring  the  prisoner’s  body  into 
court  that  the  cause  of  imprisonment 
might  be  inquire^  into.  If  his  imprison¬ 
ment  was  not  lawful,  he  was  released. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  a  decision 
handed  down  in  Wisconsin  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil  War 
draft  riots.  The  court  announced  its  fealty 
to  President  Lincoln  and  the  cause  of  the 
North,  but  said  that  this  sacred  right 
should  not  be  suspended  e.xcept  within  the 
strict  limitations  of  the  Constitution.  Yet 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Moyer  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus  at  the  behest  of  the  Guggenheims  and 
the  mine-owners  in  Colorado.  I  know  of 
no  case  in  judicial  history  which  marks  so 
pathetic  a  decline — a  great  human  right  up¬ 
held  against  Lincoln,  and  waived  in  favor 
of  the  Guggenheims. 

The  judges  in  Colorado  based  their 
judgment  partly  on  a  decision  handed 
down  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
in  turn  was  based  upon  a  decision  in 
Idaho  rendered  during  the  labor  riots 
in  that  state,  and  this  fact  once  again 
illustrates  the  danger  which  always  lies  in 
reckless  or  corrupt  decisions — they  travel 
much  faster  than  honest  ones.  Of  this 
particular  decision.  United  States  Senator 
Teller  of  Colorado  said:  “My  professional 
education  and  long  professional  life  as  a  law¬ 
yer  have  made  me  exceedingly  conserv’ative 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  decisions  of  courts. 
I  appreciate,  as  all  lawyers  do,  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  the  people  shall  have  at 
all  times  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  the  judiciary,  and  I  shall  content 


myself  with  saying  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  decision  of  the  court  can  be  supported 
either  upon  principle  or  precedent.” 

“The  court  has  established  a  precedent 
so  repugnant  to  my  notions  of  civil  liberty,” 
^id  Judge  Robert  W.  Steele  in  his  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion,  “so  antagonistic  to  my  notions 
of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  so 
shocking  to  every  sense  of  propriety  and 
justice,  that  I  can  not  properly  characterize 
it.” 

After  this  decision  was  rendered,  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  rehearing  was  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Court  decisions  hold  that  while  a 
motion  for  rehearing  is  pending,  the  case  is 
still  before  the  court,  and  that  no  one  may, 
during  the  interim  between  the  first  decision 
and  the  decision  on  the  motion,  criticize  the 
court.  By  holding  up  their  second  decision 
for  an  indefinite  time,  a  good  many  of  our 
higher  courts  silence  criticism.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Colorado  held  back  its 
second  decision  for  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Colorado  corporations 
proceeded  to  pack  the  court  for  the  ex¬ 
press  puqx>se  of  upholding  this  decision. 
The  governor  surrendered  his  power  of  se¬ 
lection  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
corporations,  who  actually  named  two  new 
judges  provided  for  by  law.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  the  candidates,  the  different  corpora¬ 
tions  could  not  agree:  one  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  suspected  this  candidate’s  too  great 
loyalty  to  the  corporation  which  had  sug¬ 
gested  his  name;  thereupon  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  corporation  held  back  enough  votes 
in  the  State  Senate  to  prevent  his  confirma¬ 
tion,  until  a  midnight  conference  with  the 
candidate  at  his  home  satisfied  its  agents. 
The  next  morning  this  corporation  let 
loose  its  Senate  votes,  and  the  candidate’s 
nomination  was  promptly  confirmed. 

I'ormer  United  States  Senator  Thomas 
M.  Patterson  charged  these  things  and 
many  others  in  his  newspaper.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  cited  him  for  contempt.  They 
did  not  give  him  the  chance  to  prove  his 
charges.  They  fined  him  $i,ooo  for  merely 
publishing  them.  Among  the  lawyers  who 
defended  Patterson  were  former  United 
States  Senator  Teller  and  former  Governor 
Charles  S.  Thomas  of  Colorado. 

When  an  incensed  speaker  publicly  d^ 
dares,  in  reviewing  these  acts  of  Color^s 
Supreme  Court,  that  he  b  not  a  law-abiding 
dtizen,  the  press  of  the  coimtry  rings 
end  to  end  with  his  “anarchy.”  Yet  Wen* 
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the  late  <  HARLES  ray  BRAYTON,  of  RHODE  ISLAND, 
KNOWN  AS  THE  “BLIND  BOSS.” 


<WI  Phillips  in  a  free-soil  speech  in  Boston 
^ng  pro-slaver\'  days  said:  “I  say  New 
Mfhnd  is  not  a  law-abiding  community. 
^  be  thanked  for  it.” 


I  U nder  these  Colorado 

decisions,  any  striker, 
or  any  citizen  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  stri¬ 
kers,  may  be  indefinite- 
..  ly  imprisoned,  without 

>  /  ■  right  of  habeas  corpus; 

and  that,  too,  in  time  of 
absolute  peace,  as  was 
actually  done  in  the 
Moyer  case  in  that 
state.  In  December, 
1910,  fourteen  men, 
without  jury  trial,  were 
in  fact  sentenced  to 
jail  for  a  year  under 
the  terms  of  an  injunc¬ 
tion  which  practically 
made  it  a  felony  for 
any  man,  within  the 
limits  of  certain*  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  perform  the 
ordinary  functions  of 
life  without  danger  of 
imprisonment  without 
trial.  The  sentencing 
•  •  of  these  men  led  to  a 

street  parade  of  protest 
\  '  in  Denver  of  more  than 

twelve  thousand  people, 
y  These  paraders  were 

v\  afterward  addressed 

by  former  Governor 
Thomas  of  Colorado, 

'  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

bar  of  Denver,  and  one 
of  the  most  respected 
^  citizens  of  the  state. 

After  a  recent  elec- 
.X  \  .  tion,  when  the  complex- 

'\/  '.  .-X  ion  of  the  Supreme 

'  '  Court  of  Colorado  was 

i  changed,  John  M.  Wal- 

l  dron,  chief  corporation 

;  lawyer  of  Denver,  quit 

'  the  law  practise  and 

•  left  the  state.  In  his 

!  day  judges  had  been 

■  ^  rounded  up  by  his  cor¬ 
porate  clients,  while  he 
ODE  ISLAND,  gQj  from  them  decis¬ 

ions  which  are  a  blight 
not  only  upon  that 
state  but  upon  the  judicial  history  of  the 
country. 

Justice  Robert  VV.  Steele,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado,  who  had,  singly,  dis- 
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sented  for  years  from  these  corporation 
decisions,  said  that,  if  they  were  to  be  per¬ 
petuated.  the  entire  edifice  of  justice  in 
Colorado  ought  to  come  down.  Prominent 
among  the  mountain  states,  Colorado  has 
influenced  neighboring  courts,  and  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  these  “controlled  ’’decisions  lies  over 
every  other  Western  state. 

A  FAMOUS  MISSOURI  LIBEL  SUIT 

“Sam”  Cook,  some  years  ago,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Missouri.  “  Bill  ’’  Phelps,  the  po¬ 
litical  boss  and  lobbyist  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  made  a  contribution  of  $2,100  in  the 
campaign  of  1896  to  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee.  This  amount  was  en¬ 
tered  on  the  books  of  the  committee  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  contributed  by  Phelps.  When  the 
electron  was  over,  it  became  necessary, 
under  the  law,  to  file  an  affidavit  showing 
what  moneys  had  been  received  and  dis¬ 
bursed.  Several  prominent  Democrats, 
among  them  United  States  Senator  William 
J.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  met  with  officers  of 
the  committee.  It  was  decided  in  this  con¬ 
ference  that  it  would  not  look  well,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Phelps’s  railway  affiliations,  to 
show  the  contribution  as  coming  from  him. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  Cook  should  go  to 
Phelps  and  get  his  consent  to  change  the 
subscription  on  the  books  and  to  credit  it 
to  some  one  else. 

Cook  saw  Phelps,  and  the  matter  was 
arranged,  Phelps  giving  his  written  consent 
to  the  transfer  of  the  subscription  from  him¬ 
self  to  Cook.  The  treasurer  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  swore  to  the  statement  in  this  form 
w’ith  Cook’s  knowledge  and  consent,  if  not 
by  his  direction. 

In  IQ05,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  a 
Republican  newspaper,  harking  back  for 
some  reason  to  the  campaign  of  1896, 
charged  inadvertently  that  Cook  himself 
had  sw'om  to  this  affidavit,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  as  was  the  case,  that  Cook  had  got 
the  treasurer  to  swear  to  it.  It  was 
the  difference  between  tw’eedledum  and 
tweedledee.  There  was  at  that  time  a  law 
of  Missouri  which  piermitted  the  plaintiff 
in  a  libel  suit  to  bring  his  action  in  any  one 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  counties  of 
the  state  w'here  the  new’spapier  printing  the 
alleged  libel  circulated.  Cook  lived  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  in  Cole  County.  He  went  a 
long  distance,  into  Randolph  County,  a 


strong  Democratic  district,  and  aired  his 
grievance  to  a  judge  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  to  a  jury  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Democrats. 

They  gave  Cook  a  verdict  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thou.sand  dollars.  'I'he  case  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
w'hich  virtuously  reduced  the  judgment  to 
$50,000  and  affirmed  it.  The  Republican 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  dissent¬ 
ed  from  this  decision — not  on  the  ground 
alone,  let  us  hope,  that  he  was  a  Republican 
— said  that  “no  such  verdict  could  be  found 
returned  in  any  rejiorted  case  in  any  court 
in  any  land  since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
so  far  as  my  research  goes,  and  I  have  been 
persistent  and  diligent  in  search.” 

The  total  amount  of  damages  assessed  in 
libel  and  slander  suits  in  ^Iissouri  in  the 
ninety  years  of  its  previous  e.xistence  was 
$184,576.02.  Cook  secured  in  the  trial 
court  a  verdict  amounting  to  just  $34,578- 
.02  less  than  the  total  amount  of  all  the 
others  during  all  those  ninety  years.  The 
amount  the  Globe-Democrat  paid  to  Cook 
under  the  reduced  judgment  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was  more  than  on^ 
fourth  of  the  total  damages  assessed  in  all 
the  cases  of  libel  or  slander  that  ever 
reached  an  appellate  court  in  Missouri. 

It  is  at  times  a  costly  lu.xury  to  be  a  R^ 
publican  in  Missouri. 

LIFE  fS.  REPUTATION 

If  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  jury  in 
this  case  had  been  $10,000,  instead  of  $150,- 
000,  and  had  been  rendered  against  the 
Missouri  Pacific  for  the  loss  of  a  human  life, 
this  court  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
reduced  the  judgment  to  $5,000,  and 
would  have  preached  a  judicial  homily  on 
the  prejudices  of  jurors  against  corpo¬ 
rations.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  in  connection 
with  this  case,  that  in  eleven  states  of  the 
Union  the  amount  of  damages  that  may  be 
awarded  for  the  death  of  a  person  is  limited 
to  $5,000;  in  one  state  the  amount  is  limited 
to  $7,000;  and  in  eight  states  and  territories, 
incluffing  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  k  lim¬ 
ited  to  $10,000.  Yet  Cook  got  $50,000  for 
a  doubtful  blemish  on  his  reputation. 

A  prominent  publication  afterward  askw 
a  Missouri  newspaper  man  to  write  the^ 
tory  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  Tk 
owner  of  the  newspraper  on  which  the 
ter  was  employed  stopped  the  story.  He 
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gave  as  an  excuse  that  he  did  not  projxjse 
to  have  the  courts  of  Missouri  confiscate 
his  properly. 

When  one  reads  of  instances  like  the 
GIcbe-Denioi  rut  case  in  Missouri,  one  is  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  success¬ 
ful  legal  career  of  the  late  “Blind  Boss’’ 
Brayton,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  .\1- 
though  he  never  tried  a  case,  or  gave  legal 
advice  of  the  text-b(K)k  kind,  he  received 
large  retainers  from  railway  and  street-car 
companies. 

What  would  be  a  bribe  in  the  case  of  the 
man  without  a  license  from  the  courts, 
would  be  a  “fee”  in  the  case  of  a  lawyer. 
“Calhoun  had  to  have  that  franchise,” 
said  one  of  the  judges  who  turned  Ruef  and 
Schmitz  loose  in  California  after  their 
ccmviction  in  the  French-restaurant  cases, 
“and  he  paid  Ruef  to  get  it.  Ruef,  you 
know,  was  an  attorney.” 

When  James  G.  Fair,  of  Comstock  fame, 
died,  his  will  left  his  proi)erty,  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  dollars,  in  trust,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  income  only  should  be 
paid  to  his  three  children.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  after  e.xhaustive  argu¬ 
ments  and  months  of  deliberation,  upheld 
the  trust,  as  declared  in  the  will.  The 
heirs,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  the  en¬ 
tire  properly,  then  employed  William  F. 
Herrin,  state  boss  of  the  Republican  party 
and  chief  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  in  California.  Herrin  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  guess  again.  They 
did,  and  reversed  themselves,  giving  Fair’s 
millions  outright  to  his  children. 

The  Missouri  Suj)reme  Court  had  for 
years  laid  down  the  doctrine  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  secrecy  of  elections,  ballots 
could  not  be  compared  with  poll  lists  or 
voting  lists.  .\  judge  who  wrote  one  of  the 
opinions  laying  down  this  law  is  now  a 
I»actising  lawyer  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  iQio  one  of  his  former  colleagues  on 
^e  bench  was  defeated  for  reflection.  This 
judge  contested  the  election  of  his  oppo- 
Mnt.  He  hired  as  his  lawyer  the  former 
judge  who  had  written  the  opinion  mention¬ 
ed,  in  which  opinion  he  himself  had  con¬ 
curred.  They  ap^K'aled  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reverse  its  former  decisions  and  fo 
allow  the  ballots  to  be  compared  with  the 


poll  lists,  and  the  court  reversed  itself  and 
granted  their  jK-tition. 

In  another  election  contest  case,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Missouri  exjjressly  ox  errul- 
ed  a  former  decision  of  its  own  in  order  to 
hold  that  no  judge  of  election  could  legally 
dejwsit  in  the  ballot-box  any  ballot  on 
which  the  names  or  initials  of  more  than 
one  judge  of  election  did  not  appear.  Nine 
day’s  later,  the  same  court,  passing  ujh)!! 
the  same  words  in  the  same  statute,  over¬ 
ruled  this  last  case,  and  decided  that 
the  judges  could  legally  deposit  such  bal¬ 
lot. 

That  these  Missouri  judges  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  and  are  therefore  not  altogether 
beyond  hope  of  redemption,  was  shown  by 
an  incident  that  occurred  recently  in  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court.  A  St.  Louis  law¬ 
yer  made  an  address  before  the  Missouri 
Bar  Association  at  its  session  in  1910,  in 
which  he  criticized  some  of  the  technical 
rulings  of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  his  sfate. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  arguing  before 
that  court  a  technical  point  raised  by  the 
other  side. 

MISSOURI  HUMOR  TO  THE  RESCUE 

“Proceed  with  the  rest  of  your  argu¬ 
ment,”  .said  one  of  the'  judges.  “That  is  a 
mere  technical  pioint.  This  is  an  age  of  re¬ 
form.  There  is  a  growing  prejudice  against 
technicalities.” 

“You  mean,”  said  one  of  his  colleagues 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  “since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association,  don’t 
you.  Judge?” 

Whereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh,  in 
which  the  judges  and  the  lawyers  all  joined, 
and  a  delicate  situation  was  saved  by  a 
sense  of  that  humor  which  Mark  Twain 
took  with  him  from  his  Missouri  home. 

We  regularly  overhaul  every  other  de- 
jiartment  of  government.  We  would  not 
think  of  letting  them  run  on  indefinitely 
without  attention.  But  the  law  I  Why’,  we 
have  given  it  head  for  a  century’,  with 
judges  who  were  political  opportunists; 
judges  rewarded  for  political  crimes,  con¬ 
tributions,  and  subserviencies;  judges  gross¬ 
ly  ignorant,  who  have  been  allowed  to  tink¬ 
er  with  the  scales  of  justice. 

It  is  time  to  interfere. 


In  the  May  number.  Mr.  Connolly  will  discuss  make-believe  “trust-busting”  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  justice  against  the  big  men  in  the  big  corporations. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


OME  one  had  turned  up  the  gas  and  gave  up  her  Sunday  forenoons  to  house- 
in  the  front  parlor,  and  Myrtle  work,  in  order  to  cut  her  living  expenses  to 
dodged  in  on  her  breathless  way  a  manageable  figure, 
to  dress,  lowered  the  jet  to  an  But  on  this  night  there  was  no  time  for 
uninviting  blue  bean,  then  impulsively  prolonged  purifying;  so  she  opened  the  ^in- 
turned  it  high  again  and  gave  a  helpless  dow  and  shook  the  hea\y  fair  lengths  out 
glance  about.  She  knew  every  worn  place  to  the  wind  that  swept  in  from  the  black 

in  the  carpet,  every  bulging  spring  in  the  Februai^-  night.  As  she  shivered  in  the  icy 

shiny  plush  chairs,  every  fly-specked  photo-  draft  she  half  regretted  that  she  hadn’t 
graph  on  the  lambrequin-draped  mantel,  sj^ent  fifteen  cents  for  a  package  of  the  Shu- 
ever>’  gap  in  the  smoky  glass  pendants  of  Germ  Pastilles  that  had  been  “demonstra- 
the  chandelier,  and  every  clumsily  darned  ted”  in  the  Toilet  Goods  Department  of  the 
place  in  the  lace  curtains.  One  gets  to  store  that  afternoon.  They  had  a  ravishing 

know  such  details  in  six  years’  association.  smell  and  were  “  healthy,"  besides,  the  d^ 

The  thing  she  yearned  to  do — yet  dared  monstrator  had  assured  her;  she  had 
not — was  to  put  into  the  background  the  called,  then,  that  Mrs.  Heffeman  allraj's 
bamboo  easel  with  its  crayon  enlargement  made  use  of  her  washing-day  fire  to  cook  a 

of  Mr.  Heffeman,  deceased:  a  structure  so  boiled  dinner.  The  one  reason  that  had 

adorned  with  huge  black  ribbon  bow,  withheld  her  from  purchasing  was  the  reso- 

wreath  of  green-dyed  everlastings,  faded  lution,  formed  months  ago,  that  she  wa«id 

society  badges,  and  framed  resolutions  of  not  do  anything  at  all  that  other  girls  would 

condolence  from  those  organizations,  that  do,  had  done,  and  might  do  to  attract  Peter 

it  dominated  the  room  with  its  mortuary  Mattheson. 

suggestiveness.  There  was  a  place  in  the  On  the  fresh  spur  of  that  decision,  she 
comer  behind  the  mantel — but  to  move  banged  dow'n  the  sash  and  swung  her  arms 
the  easel  would  be  to  invite  trouble;  and  to  counteract  the  added  cold  of  the  unheat- 
she  couldn’t  have  trouble  with  a  landlady  ed  room.  The  lingerie  waist,  laid  ready  on 

like  Mrs.  Heffeman  for  a  first-time,  and  the  bed,  looked  distressingly  filmy  in  that 

probably  o»e-time,  caller  like  Petey  Mat-  temperature;  she  put  off  changing  until  she 
theson  I  should  have  done  her  hair. 

With  a  sigh  of  resignation  she  turned  the  With  a  kimono  over  her  black  store  dress, 
gas  low  to  discourage  any  loitering  boarder,  she  brushed  the  mass  to  an  electrified  busht- 

and  ran  up  to  her  top-floor  back  bedroom.  ness  and  tried  to  put  it  up  the  new  way,  in 

The  cabbage  smell  was  strong  on  every  a  puffy,  intricate  coil  at  a  particular  angle 

floor,  and  she  caught  an  added  whiff  as  she  on  the  crow’n  of  her  head.  Her  fingers  were 

loosed  her  hair  from  its  braid.  Boiled  and  chilled,  and  the  soft  strands  slii^ied  exa.s- 

fried  dinners  meant  that  she  must  work  peratingly,  but  the  final  result  was  berom- 

later  than  usual  before  bedtime,  freshening  ing.  Alitiost  too  becoming,  she  recognizM, 
herself ;  for  she  set  the  tables  and  helped  as  she  stared  into  the  dim  glass  with  brignt- 
“dish”  things  in  the  kitchen  every  night,  ening  eyes:  it  made  her  look  actressy! 
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After  a  moment  she  pulled  out  the  pins, 
braided  her  hair,  and  wound  it  se\erely 
about  her  head  in  her  accustomed  stj  le; 
took  off  her  blouse  and  washed  her  face  and 
hands  and  put  on  the  black  waist  again 
without  looking  in  the  glass.  Clean  turn¬ 
over  collar  and  cuffs  were  the  extent  of  the 
special  preparation  she  allowed  herself  to 
make  for  Petey  Mattheson’s  coming. 

.\s  she  went  down  to  the  ])arlor,  Mrs. 
Heffeman  called  to  her  from  the  basement 
and  came  half-way  up,  wiping  the  stems  of 
three  carnations  on  her  apron. 

“Here,  Myrtle — Mis’  Gutmann  had  some 
Sattidy  an’  she  give  me — ”  she  broke  off 
abruptly — “Why — why  didn’t  you  change 
your  dress?  Why  didn’t  you  put  your  lan- 
gree  waist  on?’’ 

“1  thought  I  wouldn’t.”  Myrtle’s  mouth 
quirked  a  bit  on  the  words.  It  was  a  pretty 
mouth— her  best  feature;  but  she  had  quirk¬ 
ed  it  so  often  instead  of  crying  or  complain¬ 
ing  or  scolding  that  it  was  getting  the  habit 


of  hard  lines.  When  there  is  no  one  at  all 
to  whom  it  matters  whether  one  cries  or 
complains  or  scolds,  a  Myrtle  Judkins  l.ind 
of  girl  is  liable  to  get  that  habit. 

“Well,  if  you  ain’t  the  queer  onel”  Mrs. 
Heffeman  commented  candidly.  “Put 
these  flowers  on,  annyhow,  to — there,  there 
goes  the  bell.  See’f  it’s  fer  you.” 

It  was  Mr.  Mattheson,  pink  with  cold, 
trig  and  smiling,  with  a  white-papered, 
gold-sealed  lx)x  that  might  have  been  trans¬ 
parent  so  far  as  its  concealment  of  candy 
went,  under  his  arm,  his  cigar  in  his  left 
hand,  his  hat  in  his  right.  .\nd  yet  he  had 
that  right  hand  free,  somehow,  and  had 
given  Myrtle’s  fingers  a  warm  clasp,  had 
his  hat  on-  a  hook  of  the  hall-stand,  the 
candy  in  her  hands,  and  his  coat  half  off 
before  he  was  through  with  his,  “Well — 
good  evening!” — a  greeting  that  conveyed, 
ine.xpressibly,  that  he  had  just  left  a  won¬ 
derful  good  time  to  come  to  one  that  he 
infinitely  preferred. 


AI.MOST  TOO  becoming;  it  M.\DE  her  L<H)K  ACTKESSyi 
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At  sight  of  Mrs.  Heffernan,  visibly  cu¬ 
rious  on  the  stairs,  he  said,  “Ah!  Good  eve¬ 
ning,”  to  her,  with  a  warmth  that  dehed  a 
suspicion  of  impertinence;  swung  into  the 
parlor  and  turned  up  the  gas  as  if  he  had 
known  the  ways  of  the  house  since  infancy, 
picked  the  best  chair  in  a  flash  and  had  it 
over  to  the  table  for  Myrtle,  and  drew  up 
another  facing  it. 

“Well!  W'^e’re  all  here,”  he  remarked 
with  an  air  of  great  relief  as  they  sat  down. 
It  was  Petey  Mattheson’s  way — the  cheer¬ 
ful,  nonsensical  way  that  smoothed  the  lines 
from  about  Myrtle’s  lips,  as  she  answered 
demurely  that  it  looked  like  a  storm,  and 
drew  those  red  curves  up  at  one  corner  and 
down  at  the  other  in  a  crooked,  reluctant 
smile  that  was  a  pleasing  thing  to  watch. 
Catching  the  open  enjoyment  with  which 
Petey  ^lattheson  watched  it,  she  put  her 
pinks  and  the  candy  on  the  table  and,  un¬ 
rolling  a  square  of  blue  cambric  that  she 
held,  produced  a  crochet  hook  from  her 
braid  and  set  hastily  to  work  hooking  a 
thread  in  and  out  among  a  maze  of  other 
threads  fastened  to  the  cloth. 

“W’ould  I  know  any  more  about  it  if 
you  told  me  what  that  was?”  Peter  asked, 
hitching  his  chair  nearer. 

“  It’s  Irish  crochet — lace — for  a  yoke.” 

She  held  the  puzzle  toward  him,  and  he 
bent  over  it,  fingering  the  fine,  firm  mesh 
and  tilting  the  tiny  petals  of  the  roses  with 
absorbed  interest.  It  brought  him  very 
close.  His  hair  was  warm  brown,  scrupu¬ 
lously  parted  and  shining.  In  spite  of  his 
broad  shoulders,  ^e  seemed  so  boyish 
at  that  instant  tnat  she  wanted,  more 
than  she  had  ever  allowed  herself  to  want 
anything,  to  rumple  his  hai^  and  even 
as  she  admitted  that  confusing  fact  to  her¬ 
self  he  looked  up — his  face  startlingly  near 
— their  eyes  met,  and  she  drew  back,  grow¬ 
ing  crimson.  He  smiled. 

“That’s  sure-enough  woman’s  work,”  he 
said,  in  a  tone  she  had  never  heard  from 
him,  a  tone  that  set  her  heart  beating  and 
frightened  her;  but  next  instant  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  straight  and  looking  past  her  to  the 
door. 

“Oh,  excuse  me,”  came  deprecatingly 
from  the  portieres:  a  feminine  voice,  at 
sound  of  which  Mr.  Mattheson  stood,  idly 
polite.  “I  wanted  to  know  if  there  hadn’t 
a  package  come  for  me.” 

“  Prob’ly  not — unless  it’s  on  the  hall 
table,”  Myrtle  answered,  without  turning. 


“Oh— ’s  that  you.  Miss  Judkins?  Well, 
thanks.  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  me.  I’m  sure! 
I’ll  go  ask  Mis’  Heffernan.”  The  side  of 
the  portiere  nearest  the  door  edge  dropped 
to  place  very  softly,  and  very  softly  the 
speaker’s  rubbers  padded  down  the  hall 
and  below-stairs.  Peter  seated  himself 
slowly,  his  eyebrows  down  a  half-inch,  his 
blue  eyes  sparkling. 

“Say,  she  was  peekin’  at  us— whoever 
she  was.  She  didn’t  speak  till  she  found  I 
was  lookin’  at  her.” 

Myrtle’s  mouth  quirked.  “  No,  she  never 
does.  She  can’t  help  p)eekin’,  I  guess.  She’s 
a  dressmaker  an’  lives  up  on  my  floor.  I 
guess  she  don’t  mean  any  harm,  but  she 
has  to  know  ail  that’s  goin’  on.” 

•  “Huh!”  He  reached  for  the  unopened 
candy,  “  S’pose  we  have  somethin’  to  take 
the  taste  out  of  our  mouths.” 

It  was  a  wonderful  box.  With  the  little 
tongs  that  lay  atop,  he  picked  out  delec¬ 
table  bits  with  much  pondering,  his  dgar 
uptilted  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and 
gravely  asked  her  opinion  of  each  selection. 
Not  until  she  heard  a  thud  overhead,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavy,  muffled  steps,  as  of  one 
walking  in  stocking  feet,  did  Myrtle  remem¬ 
ber  the  apprehension  she  had  felt  on  Petey's 
entrance.  She  sat  expectant,  crochet  hook 
poised;  and  Petey  paused  similarly,  surpris¬ 
ed,  a  violet-tinted  bonbon  half  gripped  in 
the  little  tongs.  A  door  overhead  was  fum¬ 
bled  open,  and  the  heavy  steps  came  into 
the  hall. 

“  Hermann !  ”  called  a  deep,  sleepy  voice— 
unmistakably  the  voice  of  a  large  woman, 
a  woman  of  decision  and  bodily  strength. 
Myrtle  got  up  hastily  and  went  out  to  the 
staircase. 

“Mr.  Gutmann  isn’t  here,  Mrs.  Gut- 
mann,”  she  called  back,  a  trifle  too  sweetly. 

“I  am  calling  Hermann,  my  husband!” 
The  thick,  obtusely  sleepy  tones  sharpened 
a  little. 

“Yes — but  Mr.  Gutmann  isn’t  here.’! 

A  {)ause.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a 
mighty  inhalation  taken  through  capaaous 
nostrils,  and  then  the  voice: 

“Who  iss  smokin’,  then?  I  smell  smo¬ 
kin’.” 

“I — I  have  a  caller.” 

“Who  a,  caller?  Who  iss  it  speaking  to 
me?  ” 

“I’m  Miss  Judkins.  I  have  a  caller.’  ^ 

“Oh.  It  iss  der  caller  who  iss  smokin  ? 

“Yes.”  Myrtle  gave  one  of  the  weak 
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staircase  rails  a  wrench  that  helfied  to  keep 
her  voice  from  breaking. 

“Oh.  Well — ”  the  voice  took  refuge  in  a 
grievance— “I  wass  fery  tired  dis  efening, 
an’  I  went  to  sleep,  an’  smellin’  cigar  smoke 
woke  me  up.” 

“I’m— sorry.” 

No  comment — the  steps  thudded  thrice, 
the  door  slammed;  and  Myrtle  closed  her 
eyes  for  a  second.  To  go  back  and  face 
Peter  Mattheson  after  that — !  There  came 
the  quick  opening  of  •  the  second-floor- 


Mattheson?”  Her  shamefaced  peep  through 
the  portiere  showed  him  sitting  as  she  had 
left  him;  holding  the  bonbon  in  the  tongs. 
At  her  voice  he  started  up. 

“Yes — yes,  indeed — certainly.” 

“Thanks.”  All  the  hard  lines  were  back 
about  her  lips  as  she  ran  up  to  Miss  Bird- 
mann’s  room  and 
laced  that  young 
designer  of  milli¬ 
nery  into  a  black- 
and-white  crea¬ 
tion  of  undeniable 
effect ;  but  when — 
going  slowly 
through  the  door 
again — she  was 
met  by  Peter’s  un¬ 
dimmed  smile  as 
he  turned  from  an 
inspection  of  the 
Heffernan  memo¬ 
rial,  she  felt  a 
swih  reaction  of 
gratitude  that 
took  her  perilous¬ 
ly  close  to  tears. 

“I  threw  out  my 
cigar — ”  Petey’s 
smile  widened 
to  a  grin.  “Who’s 
Hermann?” 

“He’s  Mrs. 
Gutmann’s  hus¬ 
band.  He’s  the 
only  one  that’s  al¬ 
lowed  to  smoke  in 
the  house — he’s 
the  only  man  here 
but  one.” 

“  Looks  after 
him  pretty  close, 
does  she?  ” 

“Oh,  it’s  some¬ 
thin  g — B  u  t  of 
course  she  likes 
him.  But  she  acts 
like  his  mother— 
an’  he’s  the  poor¬ 
est,  scared  little 


HIS  GREETING  CONVEYED,  INEXPRESSIBLY,  THAT  HE  HAD  LEFT  A 
WONDERFCL  tiOOD  TIME  TO  COME  TO  ONE  TH.AT 
HE  INFINITELY  PREFERRED. 


back  door  and  an  agitated  swish  of  silk. 

“Say!  Say,  is  that  you,  Miss  Judkins? 
Say,  Usten!  Would  yoii  do  me  a  favor 
to  come  up  an’  fasten  my  dress?  I’m 
awful  late  an’  I  been  tryin’  for  an 
hour - ” 

“Yes,  I’ll  come.  You’ll  excuse  me,  Mr. 


man  when  she’s  around!” 

“Yep — I  got  his  number  soon’s  I  heard 
her  speak.  Well,  I’m  sorry  I  woke  her  up, 

but  I  guess  now - ” 

The  front  door  opiened,  crashed  shut,  and 
a  man  came  whistling  past  the  parlor  doors, 
pausing  deliberately  to  pull  aside  the  cur- 
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lain  and  look  at  the  pair  within.  He  was  a 
taller,  broader,  and  apparently  more  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  than  Peter  Mattheson, 
but  his  whistle  flatted  as  he  met  Petey’s 
stare,  and  he  went  on  to  the  back  parlor, 
let  himself  in,  slammed  that  door,  burst  into 
a  nonchalant  song,  and,  judging  by  the  en¬ 
suing  sounds,  began  to  demolish  the  furni¬ 
ture. 

“And  who,”  asked  Peter,  “might  that 
be?”  For  the  first  time  in  her  knowledge 
of  him  he  looked  stranger  to  a  smile:  his 
chin  was  thrust  out  and  his  eyes  were 
opaque  ice.  It  w'as  a  Peter  Mattheson  she 
wasn’t  acquainted  with. 

She  hurried  into  e.xplanation  as  if  she  felt 
herself  culpable.  “It’s  a  new  boarder — 
Mrs.  Heffernan  says  he  brought  references 
an’  paid  in  advance  an’  she  had  to  take  him. 
The  back  parlor  is  hard  to  let — that  an’ 
the  front  room  above  this,  with  alcove,  are 
the  two  best  rooms,  an’  Mrs.  Heffernan  has 
to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  from  folks  that 
can  pay  the  price  for  them.” 

“And  how  much,”  he  inquired,  “do  you 
have  to  put  up  with  from  the  fancy  package 
that  just  looked  in  on  us?  ” 

“I— put  up — ”  she  began  blankly;  then 
understood,  and  with  understanding  came 
resentment.  If  Peter  Mattheson  thought 
that  she  was  in  any  way — in  any  way! — 
like  most  of  the  girls  he  knew,  it  was 
time  he  was  told  differently.  “  I  don’t  have 
anything  to  put  up  with,”  she  said  rapidly. 
“I  don’t  see  that  man  nor  anybody  else  in 
the  house  e.xcept  those  that  get  up  to  early 
breakfast,  because  dinner-times  I’m  in  the 
kitchen  helping  Mrs.  Heffernan.  I  do  it 
so’s  to  take  enough  off  my  board  so’t  I 
can  afford  to  stay  here.  There’s  outs 
enough  about  the  place,  but  I’ve  got  to 
have  food  to  eat  an’  a  respectable  roof  to 
cover  me,  whether  I  can  entertain  company 
as  I’d  like  to  or  not!” 

She  stopped  abruptly,  ashamed  of  her¬ 
self.  Peter’s  blue  eyes  were  on  her  intently, 
but  without  the  disapproving  surprise  she 
had  expected  to  see. . .  .  Why  had  she  told 
that  foolishness  about  working  in  the  kitch¬ 
en!  He  would  think  it  was  cheap)ening! 
But  after  a  moment  he  smiled  his  old  smile 
and  held  out  the  violet  bonbon.  She  felt 
snubbed.  He  wasn’t  surprised,  because  it 
didn’t  matter  to  him  what  she  did. 

“I — thanks,”  she  managed,  “but  I  guess 
I  don’t  care  for  any  more  candy  just  now.” 
'  There  was  a  painful  and  inexplicable  lump 


in  her  throat  that  made  swallowing  an  ef¬ 
fort.  Peter  put  the  bonbon  carefully  back 
in  its  place. 

“How'  long  you  lived  here?”  he  asked 
suddenly. 

“Six  years.”  She  felt  like  a  little  girl  in 
disgrace  without  being  able  to  imderstand 
why  or  to  resent  the  feeling;  but  deeper 
lay  a  chill  dismay  such  as  no  little  girl  living 
could  have  exp>erienced.  It  was  hapjjening 
as  she  had  known  it  would  hapf)en.  No 
popular  Petey  Mattheson  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  put  up  with  such  a  place  as  this! 

“Six — years!”  he  repeated,  and  all  at 
once  she  felt  called  upon  to  defend  the 
place. 

“Well,  I’ve  known  Mrs.  Heffernan  a  long 
time,  an’  she  has  hard  work  to  get  on,  with 
the  bills  for  her  husband’s  sickness  an’  all 
— an’  if  I’m  sick  she’s  good  to  me - ” 

“Sure,”  said  Petey  gravely.  “I  see. 
But  supposin’ - ” 

A  door  below  opened  and  banged  shut 
behind  some  one  who  began  to  come  up 
heavily,  and  was  pulled  open  again  on  the 
instant. 

“Leon  Heffernan,  you  come  back  down 
here!  Anny  other  night  I  couldn’t  drive 
yer  to  bed!” 

“Who’s  goin’  to  bed!”  grow'led  a  boy’s 
voice.  “I  pay  board,  don’t  I?  I  got  a 
right  to  go  into  the  parlor - ” 

“You  come  back  down  here!”  Mrs. 
Heffernan ’s  voice  rose  to  a  rare  desperation 
that  annihilated  defiance. 

“Damn  it!”  yapped  Leon;  but  he  went 
down.  The  door  banged  shut  again. 

Petey  Mattheson’s  mouth  had  stayed 
slightly  of>en  on  his  interrupted  word,  and 
slowly  it  curved  up  to  a  grin.  Myrtle  didn’t 
blame  him:  she  supp>osed  it  was  fimny  to 
him.  She  felt  no  resentment  ev'en  toward 
Leon  Heffernan.  This  was  a  place  to  work, 
eat,  and  sleep  in — but  for  nothing  more. 

“I  give  a  guess,”  said  Petey,  “that  I’m 
keepin’  some  one  out  o’  bed;  but  I  got  to 
be  told  the  rest.  Where’s  the  bed?” 

“Over  there  behind  that  screen.”  He 
got  up  instantly,  went  over,  and  looked  be¬ 
hind  the  gilt-storks-on-black-paper  screen 
at  the  upstanding  oaken  box  that  invited 
one  to  mistake  it  for  a  mantel  or  mirrored 
wardrobe. 

“Fine!”  he  praised  the  pretense  warmly. 
“Maybe  I’d  fight  to  get  into  that  myself, 
if  I  knew  it  better.”  He  came  back  to  the 
table  and  stood  smiling  broadly  and  look- 
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ing  down  on  her.  “Well — guess  I’d  better 
be  goin’,  hadn't  1?  P'raps  1  hit  on  a  bad 
night.  How  about  Wednesd’y?  ” 

“Wednesd’y  night,”  she  answered,  “the 
Gutmanns  have  a  card  party.”  And  she 
was  fiercely  glad  that  the  effort  the  speech 
cost  her  had  made  her  voice  cold. 

Peter’s  friendly  smile  lessened  a  bit. 
“Well,  then,  how  about  Thursd'y?” 

She  felt  a  curious  fluttering  in  her  throat. 
He  wanted  to  come  agaih,  in  spite  of  this. 
He  wanted  to!  She  got  from  her  chair  with 
a  sensation  of  dragging  herself  bodily  from 
temptation. 

“Thursd’y  night’s  all  right,  but  it  won’t 
be  any  differ 'nt  from  to-night.  It  isn’t — 
c’nvenient — to  have  callers  here.  Ev’ry- 
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body  feels  they  can  come  in  an’  out,  an’ 
this  is  the  only  place.  Mrs.  Gutmann  pays 
extra,  when  she  has  iiarties,  to  have  the 
parlor  to  herself.  It’s  only  fair  to  tell  you 
how  it  is.” 

“I  see,”  he  said  slowly.  “Well— I’ll  be 
in  an’  out  of  the  store  a  dozen  times — sup- 
l>osin’  I  stop  an’  find  out  some  night  when 
I  won’t  be  likely  to  butt  into  the  Gut¬ 
manns?” 

“All  right.”  leaden  weight  seemed  to 
drop  into  her  throat  where  the  flutter  had 
been.  She  understood.  Some  night  would 
be  never.  They  went  out  to  the  hall. 
Peter  got  into  his  coat  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“Well — I’m  sorry  I  hit  on  a  bad  night, 
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an’  sorry  I  smoked  the  star  boarder  awake. 
I’ll  see  you  in  the  store,  will  I?  ” 

“Yes.”  Their  hands  dropped  apart.  It 
was  over! 

It  was  spitting  snow — hard  little  flakes 
that  spun  into  her  face  as  the  draft  of  the 
opened  door  caught  them. 

“Looks  like  winter’s  going  to  get  another 
jab  at  us,”  said  Peter  as  he  stepped  out; 
and  then  he  turned  abruptly.  “Say — 
about  my  cornin’  again — is  it  agreeable  to 
you^  Honest?” 

Something  leaped  within  her  and  the 
leaden  weight  vanished. 

“Yes,  it’s — agreeable.” 

“Right  then.  Nighty-night!”  He  lift¬ 
ed  his  hat  high  and  swung  it  as  he  ran  down 
the  steps. 

She  shut  the  door  and  stood  a  moment 
leaning  on  the  knob.  Leon  Ileffernan  came 
poundihg  up  and  rolled  the  folding  doors 
together,  making  it  aggressively  plain  that 
he  had  been  listening  for  the  departure;  but 
she  was  lifted  above  the  irritation  of  it  by 
the  soaring  hope  in  her  heart.  ITa^  it  agree¬ 
able  to  her?  Perhaps  that  had  just  been 
Peter’s  good-natured  way — that  question; 
but  if  he  had  meant  it  or  half  meant  it — ! 
Vaguely  hopeful,  she  went  down-stairs. 

Mrs.  Heffeman,  in  her  nightgown  and  a 
red  flannel  bath-robe,  sat  on  the  edge  of  her 
cot  in  the  lower  entry,  her  tired  feet  in  a 
pail  of  hot  water;  and  although  she  took 
several  bonbons,  she  understood  that  the 
candy  was  but  a  pretext. 

•“Well,  I  did  all’t  I  could,”  she  averred. 
“The  President  himself  couldn’t  ’a’  kep’ 
old  Miss  Willetts  from  rubberneckin’  in  at 
yer— she  come  down  here  afterwards  to 
pump  me;  an’  I  heard  Mis’  Gutmann  holler; 
an’  Leon,  he’s  the  devil  an’  all  on  a  Mond’y 
after  he’s  been  out  two  nights  runnin’,  like 
Sattidy  an’  Sund’y.  I  did  all’t  /  could.” 

“I  know  it.”  Myrtle  fingered  the  gouged 
newel-post.  “What  other  night  do  you 
think  would  be  the  best  to  have  him  call?” 

“Well—”  Mrs.  Heffeman  put  her  candy 
out  of  harm’s  way  under  her  pillow — “I 
can’t  guar’ntee  nothin’  about  the  parlor. 
The  boarders  expec’s  to  have  a  place  to  go 
an’  come  in,  an’  Leon  an’  me  sets  down  here 
after  the  dinner’s  cleared  away,  an’  the 
house  is  so  full  they  ain’t  a  rathole  in  it 
not  used,  or  else  I  wouldn’t  be  sleepin’  in 
this  drafty  hole  an’  havin’  to  get  up  at 
the  crack  o’  dawn  an’  hide  my  cot  away 
ft  fear  the  Gutmanns’ll  get  on  to  where 


I’m  sleepin’.  But  thank  God  it  w  so!  Did 
he  ask  to  be  let  come  again?” 

“Yes.  He’s  taken  me  round  ever  since 
he  met  me,  late  last  summer.  I  s’pose  he’s 
used  to  girls  that’ve  got  a  place  to  ask 
him.” 

“Then  ye’d  best  leave  him  go  with  them,” 
Mrs.  Heffeman  retorted  calmly.  “’F  he 
cares  enough  he  won’t  mind  where  he  has 
to  sit.  All ’t  he  give  ye  Christmas  was  a 
box  o’  candy  an’  a  pair  o’  gloves!  What 
do  ye  know  of  him  annyway — a  come-an’- 
go-again  drummer  like  him?  ” 

“His  own  cousin  that  I’ve  w’orked  side  of 
for  seven  years  introduced  us;  an’  how’m 
I  going  to  know  him  or  any  other  fellow, 
seein’  him  the  way  I  haf  to?”  Effort  made 
Myrtle’s  voice  a  trifle  hoarse.  “  Sometimes 
I  don’t  blame  those  girls  in  the  store  that 
have  clubbed  together  an’  taken  a  flat 
somewhere.  It  gives  ’em  a  place  of  their 
own.” 

“Y'es — an’  that  ain’t  all  it  gives  ’em!” 
Mrs.  Heffeman  stared  up  at  her  with  pale 
eyes  puckered  and  broad,  red  face  stern 
under  its  weadness.  “It  gives  ’em  a  bad 
name,  an’  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
You  ain’t  the  kind  of  girl  to  be  talkin’  no 
sech  foolishness  as  that!” 

Myrtle  turned  sharply  on  the  stair  and 
began  to  go  up.  “Sometimes,”  she  flung 
back  bitterly,  “I  wish’t  I  was^ 

“Well,  an’  some  time  ye’ll  be  almighty 
glad  y’  wasn't — ”  Mrs.  Heffeman  got  the 
last  word.  “An’  if  them’s  the  ideas  Mr. 
What’s-his-name  is  puttin’  in  yer  head,  he 
don’t  come  inside  this  door  again!” 

Nevertheless  she  found  time  in  the  fran¬ 
tic  half-hour  before  dinner  next  night  to 
say  that  Leon  would  be  out  till  late  that 
evening.  Myrtle  cut  two  precise  rectangles 
of  butter  before  she  answered  that  Leon 
might  come  in  as  early  as  he  liked,  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned. 

Mrs.  Heffeman  presently  sounded  on  an¬ 
other  tack.  “Did  y’  remember  the  Gut- 
manns  have  a  card-party  t’morrer  night?” 
she  persisted. 

“Yes.” 

“Well” — Mrs.  Heffeman  tipped  her  head 
sideways,  hunched  her  shoulder  to  meet  it, 
and  mbbed  back  a  stray  white  lock  from 
her  heated  face — “Sattidy  an’  Sund’y  is 
good  callin’  nights.  Leon’s  out.  an’  so’s  the 
boarders,  mostly.”  Hazel  eyes  and  pale 
blue  eyes  met  for  a  second;  and  at  the  gen¬ 
uine  concern  the  girl  saw,  the  faint  lines 
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about  her  mouth 
((uivcred  and  van- 
idied. 

“Thanks,”  she 
said,  ‘“but  1 
haven’t  seen  Mr. 

Mattheson  —  since 
— an’  I  guess  I 
sha’n’t  need  the 
parlor  any  more.’’ 

Mrs.  Heft'ernan 
flared  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  wrath. 

“Think  yerself 
lucky!”  she  storm¬ 
ed.  “Good  rid¬ 
dance  to  the  likes 
o’  him!” 

Somehow  it  help¬ 
ed  to  have  put  the 
hurt  into  words; 
but  when  Wednes¬ 
day  dragged  to  five 
o'clock  with  no 
Petey  Mattheson 
having  shouldered 
his  way  up  the  aisle 
to  the  glove  coun¬ 
ter,  the  hurt  out- 
stung  pride.  But 
sympathy  was  lack¬ 
ing  from  Mrs.  Hef- 
fernan.  Mrs.  Gut- 
mann  provided  her 
own  refreshment 
for  her  card-par¬ 
ties,  and  the  left¬ 
over  cake  and 
cream  worked  up 
beautifully  into  a 
next  day’s  pudding, 
the  scraps  of  sand¬ 
wiches  went  help¬ 
fully  into  the  souj)- 
kettle,  and  other 
remains  suggested  their  ov.n  uses;  not  to 
speak  of  the  feast  there  was  while  things 
were  fresh,  and  the  extra  that  was  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  parlor  and  attendance. 

This  was  a  contented  night  for  Mrs.  Hef- 
fernan,  and  she  mover!  briskly  about,  put¬ 
ting  on  extra  sj^eed  in  the  serving  of  dinner. 
On  her  wear}'  way  up-stairs,  after  it  was 
over,  M>Ttle  stopped  l>efore  the  parlor  fwr- 
tierts  and  looked  in  with  an  ironical  quirk 
of  the  mouth  at  her  own  unimportance. 
Every  jet  in  the  chandelier  was  lighted. 


SHE  WENT  DOWN  VEKY  SI.OWI.Y,  HIS  EYES  HOI  DINO  HFKS;  AND 
SHE  KOKCOT  HOW  SHE  HAD  MEANT  TO  i.KEET  HIM. 

the  bamboo  easel  was  put  out  of  sight  be¬ 
hind  the  screen  and  Mrs.  HetTernan’s  ar¬ 
rangement  of  furniture  recklessly  upset  to 
make  room  for  the  .six  card-tables,  their 
chairs,  two  rubbe-r  plants  and  a  crimson 
azalea  from  Mrs.  Gutmann's  room.  .\nd 
none  might  enter  that  transformed  place 
unbidden,  and  none  dare  interrupt  the 
expected  gathering  by  word  or  sound. 

Miss  Willetts,  to  be  sure,  hung  over  the 
banisters  on  her  floor,  awaiting  the  de¬ 
scent  of  Mrs.  Gutmann  in  order  that  she 
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herself  might  go  down  to  the  second  floor, 
the  better  to  see  and  hear;  but  her  spying 
would  be  unobtrusiv^  on  this  night.  She 
greeted  Myrtle  with  an  e.xcited  and  un¬ 
abashed  snicker. 

“D’they  have  ice-cream  come?”  she 
whispered.  ‘‘If  they  did  I’m  goin’  to  see 
if  Mis’  Heffernan  won’t  sly  me  out  some; 
but  if  it’s  one  of  their  Dutch  suppers,  all 
onions  an’  grease,  I  can’t  eat  a  mossel. 
D’  you  see  which  it  was  goin’  to  be?  ” 

“Nol” 

Miss  Willetts  bridled.  “Oh!  Well,  don’t 
offer  to  go  clear  ’n  back  down  to  find  out, 
for  I  wouldn’t  have  you  take  so  much 
trouble  for  anything!” 

Myrtle  closed  the  door,  disdaining  retort. 
.\fter  all,  Miss  Willetts’s  tongue  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter,  and  Mrs.  Gutmann’s  card  parties  didn’t 
matter.  Nothing  in  the  dull  world  matter¬ 
ed  to  her  at  all.  And  then,  as  she  felt  her 
way  to  the  stand  for  a  match,  she  looked 
up  to  see  a  new  moon  hung  over  the  chim¬ 
neys.  Suddenly  and  sharply  a  thing  that 
(fid  matter  struck  home  to  her  so  that  she 
caught  her  breath  at  the  blow — caught  it 
again  in  a  sob;  and,  leaning  her  forehead 
against  the  cold  pane,  she  cried  over  Petey 
Mattheson  as  she  had  cried  but  twice  be¬ 
fore  in  her  twenty-three  repressed  years. 

After  a  time,  with  the  first  agony  of  her 
tears  past,  the  giving  way  became  lu.xu- 
rious.  She  got  into  her  coat,  opened  the 
window,  and  knelt,  with  her  arms  on  the 
sill,  cheek  on  her  arms,  and  stared  up  at 
the  heart-touching  crescent.  Just  this  one 
time  she  would  wish  for  all  she  had  never 
let  herself  wish,  regret  all  she  had  never 
wasted  time  in  regretting,  pretend  all  that 
she  had  never  dared  let  herself  pretend - 

She  knew  Miss  Willetts’s  knock  when  it 
came— it  had  interrupted  her  so  very  often! 
—but  in  her  mood  of  self-indulgence  she 
snuggled  her  wet  cheek  closer  against  the 
rough  cloth  of  her  sleeve  and  didn’t  answer. 
Miss  Willetts  knocked  again,  louder;  and 
then  opened  the  door  and  came  in. 

“Well!  I  knew  you  was  here,  an’  I  told 
Blanche  you  was,  an’  to  tell  him  you’d  be 
right  dowTi!  There’s  a  man  down-stairs  to 
see  you— ’it'uy  down,  Blanche  said  he  was 
■“corne  to  the  basement  door.  Kind  of  a 
funny  thing  to  do,  I  should  think.  Short, 
Blanche  said  he  was,  and  kind  of  light. 
IMiat  you  sittin’  in  the  dark  for — an’  my 
f*®d!  If  she  ain’t  got  her  window’  broad 
®Pw!  You  must  want  to  freeze  the  whole 


house.  What’s  the  matter — anything?” 

Myrtle  stumbled  up,  knocking  against 
Miss  Willetts  in  the  narrow  space. 

“No,  I — Miss  Willetts,  I  can’t  go  dow’n! 

I — ”  She  rushed  to  the  wash-stand  and 
dashed  cold  water  over  her  hot  eyelids  and 
stained  cheeks.  “I — I  can’t  go  down.  Miss 
Willetts,”  she  protested,  groping  blindly 
for  the  towel.  “Look  at  me!  You  can’t, 
’cause  it’s  dark;  but  I’m  a  sight!  I’ve  been 
— I’ve  got  a  terrible  cold.  I’m  all — Where’s 
the  matches?  Get  out  of  my  w’ay!  Where’s 
the  gas — ”  She  scratched  a  match  and 
held  it  in  one  trembling  hand  while  she 
found  a  clean  handkerchief  and  got  her 
cherished  bottle  of  violet  from  the  drawer. 
The  match  burned  down  and  scorched  her 
fingers,  and  she  upset  the  toilet-water,  but 
it  didn’t  matter.  Nothing  mattered! 

“  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  calling  me. 
Miss  Willetts — I  didn’t  think  to  say  so  be¬ 
fore — I  was  so  surprised ” 

Her  hold  on  the  banister  saved  her  in 
that  unseeing  run  down  two  flights.  On 
the  second  floor  she  turned  mechanically 
dow'n  the  back  way,  to  avoid  passing  the 
parlor;  and  at  the  top  of  the  la>t  flight  of 
all  she  looked  down  on  Petey  Mattheson, 
waiting  in  the  basement  entry’,  hat  in  hand. 
She  w’ent  down  very  slowly,  his  eyes  hold¬ 
ing  hers  all  the  way;  and  she  forgot  how 
she  had  meant  to  greet  him. 

W'hen  she  reached  the  third  step  above 
him,  he  put  up  his  hand  and  she  placed 
hers  in  it  unquestioningly;  and  he  drew  her 
dow’n  to  where  he  stood.  It  w’as  rather 
dim  in  the  hall,  but  she  saw  that  he  wasn’t 
smiling  at  all,  and  he  seemed  a  little  breath¬ 
less,  as  if  he  had  been  hurrying;  but  his 
eyes  w’ere  shining  and  his  hand  tightened 
on  hers  till  it  hurt. 

“I  thought  I’d  wait  an’  see  you  in  the 
store  to-morrow,”  he  said,  “an’  then  I  de¬ 
cided  to  come  to-night.  But  I  remembered 
the  party  an’  came  to  this  door.”  His  old 
smile  flickered,  then  he  grew  sober  and  a 
trifle  more  breathless.  “I  couldn’t  get  to 
see  you  because  I  been  lookin’  for  some¬ 
thin’,  yesterday  an’  to-day.  I’ve  found  it. 
There’s  five  rooms  an’  a  bath  an’  a  little 
back  porch  like,  with  boxes  to  plant  seeds 
in,  an’  sun  all  day  in  some  of  the  rooms, 
an’  hot  an’  cold  w’ater  an’  janitor  service; 
an’  I  paid  five  dollars  down  to  hold  it  for 
thirty-six  hours.  I’ll  hold  it  for  thirty-six 
months,  for  that  matter,  if  you’ll  say 
you’ll - ” 
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“Oh,  Miss  Judkins'.’’  A  strident  whisper 
started  them  apart.  Miss  Willetts  was  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  “Here's  your  hand¬ 
kerchief — you  dropped  it  jest  outside  your 
door,  you  was  in  such  a  hurry.’’  She  minced 
down  to  them,  smiling,  her  eager,  spectacled 
eyes  devouring  Petey  Mattheson;  and  he 
tightened  his  hold  of  Myrtle’s  fingers  and 
returned  the  glance  brazenly.  “You’ll  ex¬ 
cuse  me,  I'm  sure,”  she  simpered.  “I’ll  go 
see’f  I  can  do  anything  to  help  Mis’  Hef- 
fernan.” 

Mrs.  Heffernan  could  be  heard  whirring 
an  egg-beater  in  the  kitchen;  but  Miss  Wil¬ 
letts  went  into  the  dining-room  and  left  the 
door  wide  open  opposite  the  two.  Petey 
drew  M3Ttle,  unresisting,  out  of  range,  to 
the  corner  near  the  area  door,  where  she 
leaned  against  the  wall  weakly. 

“I’d  have  told  you  different  if  I’d  had 
time,”  he  murmured  penitentlj';  “but  with 
this  sort  o’  thing  goin’  on  you’d  never 
know  me  anj’  better  if  I  was  to  come  callin’ 
till  my  hair  was  gray.  I  ain’t  takin’  any 
chance — /  know  what  I'm  after;  but  a  girl 
likes  to  take  time,  I  s’pose.  But  I’m  all 
alone  an’  x'ou're  all  alone.  .  .  .\11 1  can  give 
v’ou  is  mj'  word  that  I  ain’t  so  bad  as  I 
might  be,  an’  I’m  makin’  a  pretty  g(X)d 
thing  on  the  road,  an’  I  ain’t  stingj-,  an’ 
there’s  never  been  any  girl  but  you  that 
I’ve  given  two  looks  to.  I  l)een  too  bus>’. 
I’ll  use  3’ou  white — ^dearie - " 

The  bell  wire  Ijeside  them  was  jerked 
violently,  and  before  the  jangling  summons 
in  the  kitchen  had  ceased,  the  door-knob 
was  rattled  bx’  some  one  in  haste.  Mrs. 
Heffernan  opened  the  kitchen  door  and 
came  shuffling  along  the  oilcloth  without  a 
glance  at  the  two,  who  stood  aside  as  she 
let  in  the  man  with  the  ice-cream.  To  ig¬ 
nore  them  was  the  one  kindness  in  her 
power.  Miss  Willetts  and  black  Blanche 
looked  out  from  the  dining-room,  and  she 
bore  down  on  them  with  a  flourish  of  her 
arm  that  sent  Blanche  ducking  l>ack  and 
set  Miss  Willetts  to  giggling  apprehensive¬ 
ly- 

The  caterer’s  man  stared  at  the  two  as 
he  came  back,  with  no  concealment  of  his 
understanding  grin.  Some  one  came  from 
the  noisy  parlor  overhead  and  started  down 
the  stairs. 


Petey  Mattheson  said  something  under 
his  breath,  oijened  the  outer  dour,  and  drew 
Myrtle  outside,  shutting  the  dour  l)ehind 
them. 

In  the  little  stone  well  under  the  front 
steps  they  were  shielded  from  the  wind  and 
from  passers-by,  and  a  faint  glow  from  the 
street  lights  and  from  the  dining-rcwm  win¬ 
dows  lightened  the  gloom  of  their  retreat. 
Petey  whipi>ed  off  his  coat  and  put  it  about 
her,  holding  it  with  a  protecting  clasp. 
That  quickened  her  dazed  wits. 

“No— I  got  my  coat  on.  I  don’t  need 
this.  I  won’t  have  you  catching  your  death 
o’  cold.” 

He  drew  her  suddenly  close.  “Would 
you  care?  That’s  all  I  want  to  know.  How 
much  would  you  care?  Myrtle— l)e  honest 
with  me.  How  much  do  j-ou  care  ?  ” 

“I — don’t  know,”  she  quavered.  “I— 
Yes.  I  do!  I — Wait!  Wait,  I  say!  It 
doesn’t  seem  right  to  care  so  quick!  I’d 
never  get  over  being  ashamed  of  how  I  went 
to  you  an’  why  you  had  to  take  me—” 
He  swept  her  to  his  shoulder  and  pressed 
his  cheek  to  hers  with  a  shaky,  happy  croak 
of  a  laugh. 

“  Girl — girl — I  was  tickled  foolish  at  ev’ry 
blamed  thing  that  happened  Mond’y  night! 
The  worse  it  grew,  the  letter  I  liked  it.  A 
girl  that  could  stand  that  six  years— Why, 
it  was  like  as  if  you’d  lived  in  a  nunnery 
the  whole  time,  waitin’  for  me!  I  hugged 
myself  all  the  way  home.  I — I’ve  got  u 
almighty  jealous  disposition.  Say,  who 
gave  you  those  three  pinks  that  night?” 

“Mrs.  Heffernan.” 

“  Hah !  She’s  ail  right !  Girl,  you  got  the 
softest  cheek.  .  .  You’re  as — sweet  as— 
flowers.  .  .  You  l)een  crying,  haven’t  you? 
Was  it  for  me?  Xod  your  head  .  .  .  Hah! 
God  love  y-ou — Say,  y'ou  quit  the  job  to¬ 
morrow  an’  come  look  at  that  flat:  an’ 
then — in  a  day  or  two— \'es,  we  will,  I 
.say!  What’s  there  to  wait  for,  when - ” 

He  held  her  away  a  little  and  looked  down 
at  the  white  glimmer  of  her  face  against  his 
arm;  and  he  took  off  his  hat.  The  faint  re¬ 
monstrance  died  on  her  lips.  He  was  taiin{ 
off  his  hat  because  he  was  going  to  kiss  her! 

“ — when  I  love  you!”  he  finbl.cd  huskily; 
and  bent  close. 

WTiere  they  stood  it  was  June. 
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ON’CE  met  an  Arab  named  Saad 
in  the  oasis  of  Figuig.  We  brush¬ 
ed  each  other  in  one  of  the  tun¬ 
nel-like  covered  streets  of  the 
of  Zenaga,  and  became  friends  with  a 
mutual  smile  and  salaam. 

This  was  when  the  children  of  Figuig, 
oindful  of  a  recent  bombardment,  were  as 
lidy  to  render  smiles  and  salaams  as  they 


were  to  present  you  with  a  hair  from  the 
Prophet’s  beard  or  a  colored  photograph  of 
their  latest  and  best-looking  wife.  Hence  I 
knew  that  Saad  and  I  were  drawn  to  each 
other;  and  the  ne.xt  time  I  met  him  he  took 
me  into  a  garden  and  gave  me  green  tea, 
sweetened  with  mint  and  sugar,  which 
proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  friendship. 

He  was  a  mine  of  desert-lore.  A  bit  of 
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sympathy  with  his  f>oint  of  view  acted  on 
him  like  a  charge  of  dynamite  and  brought 
down  an  avalanche  of  information  about 
such  places  as  Timbuktu,  Timimun,  and 
Tintellust.  He  strove  to  convert  me  to 
Mohammedanism  in  a  pleasant,  jovial  way; 
and  we  had  many  arguments  over  a  case  that 
was  stirring  military  circles  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  best-known  officers  of  the 
army  of  Africa,  a  native  Algerian  who  had 
been  taken  to  France  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  and  had  spent  all  his  life  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  marrying  a  Christian  woman,  had, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  returned  to  the 
faith  of  Mohammed.  The  defection  of  the 
officer,  then  sixty  years  old,  rendered 
doubly  insoluble  the  enigma  over  which  so 
many  heralds  of  the  faith  of  Christ  have 
prayed  for  light — the  hold  that  Mohammed¬ 
anism  has  upon  its  children;  and  I  was  far 
from  solving  it,  in  spite  of  the  delicate  hints 
of  Saad  that  the  Koran  was  the  true  light. 

One  day  Saad  and  I  were  hunting  gazelles 
out  beyond  Dar-ed-Djenan.  From  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  rugged  escarpment  of  the  Djebel 
Malz  the  palms  of  Figuig  reached  out  like 
green  fingers  into  the  desert,  whose  sleek 
breast  of  gold  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  in 
feverish  palpitations  under  the  gauze  of 
heat  and  quivering  sand-particles.  Against 
the  purple-shadowed  horizon  that  welded 
blazing  sky  and  blazing  desert  into  one,  a 
caravan  for  Timimun  crawled,  like  the  flesh¬ 
less  vertebrae  of  a  snake. 

Saad  swept  his  hand  toward  the  desert  in 
a  gesture  of  magnificence  that  painted  the 
Sahara’s  magnitude  and  terrors,  hinted  at 
its  mystery,  and  sent  my  fancy  flying  to  its 
farthest  comers. 

“  Men  hide  things  there,”  he  said  darkly. 
“  They  hide,  then  they  go  ’way.  Mebbe  die, 
more  likely  get  kill^,  mos’  likely  forget. 
They  dream  of  what  they  hide,  an’  dream 
so  many  times  they  think  first  time  a  dream 
too.  Then  the  thing  is  lost.  Who  go  look 
for  a  dream?  ” 

“  What  do  they  hide?  ”  I  asked  curiously. 

“Much  things,”  answered  Saad,  with  a 
twinkling  glance.  “Treasure.  Water.  Cit¬ 
ies.  Men  hide  themselves.” 

Again  his  hand  cur\’ed  in  an  epic  sweep 
that  seemed  to  lift  from  off  the  vast  surface 
a  veil,  laying  bare  its  secrets  down  to  the 
bed-rock. 

“Once — no  sand,”  he  said.  “Forests — 
trees — rivers — lakes — cities.  Now  all  gone 
but  few.  Under  the  sand.  Cities  only 


stor>',  and  bimeby  men  forget  story,  even 
name.  But  sometimes  men  can  see.  Look 
hard  and  think  hard!  The  desert’s  veil  lifts 
— as  a  sultana  lifts  her  yashmak — and  then 
there  are  the  cities  and  men  that  are  gone! 
They  are  gone,  but  picture  stays— what 
you  call  mirage.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Saad?”  I  asked, 
puzzled. 

His  answer  was  to  put  a  leathern  roll  b 
my  hand,  which  he  held  to  his  heart  and 
kissed  in  token  of  farewell. 

“  I  go  to  Timimun,”  he  said.  “  Here  is  a 
story — of  hidden  water  and  hidden  treasure 
and  of  two  white  men  and  their  religiwi 
— the  story  told  by  one  of  the  white  men. 
Let  the  Sidi  read  and  keep  for  to  remember 
Saad.” 

He  spurred  his  stallion  and  rode  away, 
and  I  watched  him  until  the  dancing  heat 
had  fairly  wrapped  him  in  its  fragile  mesh. 

Within  the  roll  I  found  the  following 
manuscript,  written  in  English  on  parch¬ 
ment. 

I 

It’s  been  a  good  six  months  since  I  heard 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  except  in  a  whis¬ 
per — when  Alphabets  and  I  talk  on  the 
wall,  with  our  eyes  cocked  so  that  our  black 
boy  don’t  catch  us  at  it.  So  I  am  gobg  to 
write  this  down  to  rid  myself  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  language  that  is  stifling  me. 

It’s  hard  lines  to  have  a  wife  that  fairly 
sets  you  dotty,  and  never  tell  her  she  has 
eyes  like  the  gazelle  and  a  grace  like  that  of 
the  camel — that  is  the  recognized  standard 
in  Sanay;  to  have  a  friend  whose  talk  flows 
on  like  a  mountain  stream,  and  never  say  a 
word  yourself. 

But  I  daren’t  sfieak.  Alphabets  and  I 
are  supposed  to  be  dumb,  and  if  the  men  of 
Sanay  were  to  suspect  otherwise,  something 
tells  me  they  would  come  a-running  with 
their  razor-edged  secquins  and  cut  our 
tongues  or  throats.  You  see,  we  are  their 
idols,  and  if  they  ever  see  the  clay  feet 
there  will  be  a  small  massacre. 

Alphabets — his  name  is  Professor  Alvb- 
Betts,  but  I  call  him  Alphabets,  seeing  he 
has  half  the  letters  thereof  stnuig  like  a 
caravan  after  his  name — met  me  in  Moga- 
dor.  I  was  there  for  good  reasons,  and  was 
broke  and  hungry  for  bad  ones.  He  looked 
human,  which  is  rare  in  that  locality,  so  I 
went  up  and  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  want  a 
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guide  or  a  butler  or  a  valet  or  a  majordomo 
or  an  interi)reter. 

“Interpreter?”  said  he,  cocking  his  eye 
at  me  sharji.  “  Know  any  Arabic?  ” 

“One  word,”  said  I. 

“Bakshish?”  asked  he. 

“Yes,”  said  I. 

“That’s  hardly  enough,”  said  he.  I 
found  out  afterward  that  he  knew  more 


bastard  Arabic  than  any  living  European. 
“What  are  your  other  qualifications  and 
talents?  ” 

“Two  talents,”  I  answered.  “ I  can  shoot 
with  both  hands.” 

“I  need  a  man,”  said  Alphabets  reflect¬ 
ively.  “I’m  going  up  country,  and  it  might 
be  necessary  for  him  to  become  a  Moham¬ 
medan.  Have  you  any  religious  scruples?’’ 
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tukke  was  a  max  inside,  his  face  covered  with  a  silver  veil. 
HE  stirred  and  UTTERED  A  CURIOUS  FEEBLE  SOUND. 
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“  For  a  fistful  of  rice,  I’d  become  a  Bud¬ 
dhist;  for  a  bowl  of  okra-broth  I’d  be  a  juju- 
man,”  I  answered. 

So  Alphabets  engaged  me — principally  to 
remember  things — for  he  would  squat  in  a 
bazaar  and  jabber  with  some  cutthroat  from 
Sus  or  Samur  and  fairly  forget  he  was  alive. 
It  fell  to  me  to  get  the  caravan  started  and 
to  fight  with  the  camel-men  and  arrange 
all  details. 

We  went  to  Marrakesh  first,  and  we 
were  the  best-liked  Roumis*  that  ever 
entered  the  place — that  is,  by  everybody 
except  the  missionaries. 

Alphabets  was  an  atheist,  and,  though 
ordinarily  the  kindest  of  men,  he  had  a 
blistering  tongue  when  he  spoke  of  religion. 
In  some  of  his  books  he  had  given  it  to 
missions  and  missionaries  between  wind  and 
water.  He  told  me  once  that  religion  had 
been  given  him  in  his  youth  in  such  a 
nauseous  dose  that  the  taste  of  it  was  bit¬ 
ter  ever  afterward.  He  also  said  the  age  of 
reason  had  acted  as  an  emetic. 

But  it — his  religion — came  back  to  him, 
nevertheless. 

We  fitted  out  our  caravan  in  Marrakesh 
and  hired  twenty  soldiers  of  the  famous 
black  guard  from  the  Khalifa  himself,  and 
went  up  through  the  Teluelt  Pass,  down 
the  Idermi  River,  and  then  down  the  Draa. 
Alphabets  had  heard  of  some  ruined  cities 
that  lay  between  the  Draa  and  Igliden 
Rivers,  and  he  wanted  to  see  them. 

We  found  no  ruins  there,  but  we  found  a 
tribe  called  the  Beni-Zorgan  who  pillaged 
our  caravan  and  made  hash  of  our  black 
guard.  This  was  at  some  wells  between 
the  two  rivers,  and  they  turned  the  trick  at 
night. 

Alphabets  and  I  escaped;  and,  to  avoid 
complications,  got  as  far  away  as  jx)ssible. 
I  had  saved  a  Winchester  carbine  out  of  the 
wreck,  but  he  was  wounded  and  on  a  wound¬ 
ed  camel  to  boot,  so  I  gave  him  mine  and 
went  afoot. 

We  traveled  all  night,  following  the  stars, 
and  in  the  morning  found  ourselves  in  a  re¬ 
gion  of  pebble-strewn  hammada,  supp)Osedly 
safe  from  pursuit,  but  without  food  or 
water.  Off  to  the  southwest  I  could  see  the 
tufts  of  some  palms,  and,  as  we  could  not 
go  back,  we  chased  them  all  day.  It  was 
about  an  hour  after  sun-up  that  I  saw  Al¬ 
phabets  had  experienced  a  change  of  heart. 
He  prayed  incessantly,  saying: 

♦Roumis- Christians. 


“God  of  my  fathers,  forgive  me!  For¬ 
give  me!  Faith  of  my  fathers,  take  me 
back  again  into  thy  fold.  ” 

Then  he  would  start  to  stumble  through 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  he  probably  hadn’t 
said  for  thirty  years.  He  broke  down  every 
time  at  “  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ” 
for  bread  naturally  led  to  the  thought  of 
water,  and  then  he’d  point  to  the  heat 
swimming  about  us  like  a  transparent  ocean, 
and  babble  of  lakes  and  of  his  thirst. 

I  was  a  bit  light-headed  myself  from  fa¬ 
tigue,  but  I  had  hope,  for  the  camel  kept 
twitching  the  slits  of  his  nostrils  as  if  he 
smelt  water;  but  my  heart  sank  when  we 
reached  the  oasis  at  sundown.  It  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  ring  of  date-palms  about  a  large 
depression  where  grew  clumps  of  camel- 
grass. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  water. 

I  helped  Alphabets  to  the  ground  rough¬ 
ly,  and  put  a  bullet  through  the  camel’s 
head.  Then — for  it  was  getting  dark— I 
cut  into  him  like  a  madman  and  got  the 
water-cells  out  of  his  stomach.  There  was 
enough  fluid  in  them  to  relieve,  if  not 
quench,  our  thirst,  and  when  our  parched 
membranes  had  sopped  it  up,  we  fell  in  the 
sand  and  slept  like  dead  men. 

I  was  awakened  by  Alphabets,  who  had 
arrived  at  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation,” 
and  I  climbed  on  a  hummock  of  sand  and 
took  an  observation,  for  it  was  daylight. 

It  is  all  a  flat  and  stark  country  in  that 
region,  and  we  were  in  the  flattest,  starkest 
part  of  it.  We  were  absolutely  alone — the 
living  nucleus  of  a  dead  world.  The  hori¬ 
zon  curled  around  us  like  a  deep-shadowed 
violet  sash  that  faded  above  into  a  dome  of 
hard,  p>olished  blue  and  below  into  a  long- 
billowed  sea  of  orange  that  lay  still  and 
blinding  under  a  shimmering  veil  of  iris 
haze. 

There  was  not  the  flutter  of  a  leaf  nor 
the  shadow  of  a  rock  nor  a  blot  of  precious 
green.  Neither  man  nor  beast,  nor  food  nor 
water. 

“  Better  not  pray  out  loud.  Professor,”  said 
I.  “Talking  will  only  make  you  more 
thirsty.  Come  up  and  see  what  you  can 
see.  This  is  our  finish,  I  guess.” 

“It  is  my  punishment,”  he  said  meekly; 
and  he  crawled,  groaning,  but  with  never  a 
curse,  up  the  hump  and  stared  about. 

He  p>ointed  to  the  south.  Over  some  di^ 
tant,  glistening  sand-dunes  was  projected 
the  monstrous  silhouette  of  a  camel.  It 
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grew  and  blackened,  and  then  its  texture 
melted  away. 

“There  is  one  coming,”  said  Alphabets; 
but  it  was  a  good  four  hours  later  that  the 
reality,  of  which  we  had  seen  the  mirage, 
sprung  up  in  a  tiny  black  speck  that  grew 
with  the  hours  into  a  camel  with  a  flashing 
bassoura  of  green-and-yellow-striped  silk. 
The  beast  came  straight  up  to  the  oasis 
where  we  lay  hidden  and  devoured  with 
thirst.  It  crouched  and  looked  at  us  with 
calm  eyes,  op)ening  its  nostril-slits  to  take 
in  our  odor. 

Alphabets  sung  out  a  greeting,  and  I  pull¬ 
ed  the  curtains  of  the  bassoura.  There  was 
a  man  inside  in  a  white  hath,  his  face  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  silver  veil.  I  touched  him,  and 
he  stirred  and  uttered  a  curious  feeble 
sound.  I  raised  the  veil.  The  man  was 
very  old,  his  hair  and  beard  were  white  and 
scanty,  his  features  shrunken  in  a  mass  of 
wrinkles,  and  his  eyes  stared  at  us  with  a 
dim,  troubled  look.  I  helped  him  from  the 
camel  and  he  dropped  in  the  sand.  I  rum¬ 
maged  the  bassoura  furiously  for  water. 
There  was  a  skin  half  full,  of  which  we 
drank;  also  a  bag,  a  spade,  and  a  rope  of 
thongs. 

The  old  man  endeavored  to  rise,  and  I 
helped  him.  He  handed  me  a  leathern  roll, 
raised  his  veil,  pointed  to  his  throat,  and 
again  uttered  the  meaningless  sound.  His 
jaw  hung  open  and  I  saw  that  his  tongue 
was  cut.  He  was  dumb.  Hanging  to  my 
arm,  he  tottered  feebly  to  a  point  at  the 
end  of  the  depression  within  the  oasis.  He 
pointed  to  the  ground  and  then  to  the 
leathern  roll.  Then  he  collapsed,  and  I 
seated  him  on  the  ground. 

“What  does  he  mean?”  I  asked  .Alpha¬ 
bets,  who  had  crawled,  groaning,  after  us. 

He  opened  the  roll  and  took  from  it  a 
script.  This  is  what  it  said: 

*‘To  him  who  finds  me:  In  the  name  of 
Allah  who  is  the  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
who  is  his  Prophet — Peace.  Know  that  /,  the 
Marabout  Mohammed-ben-.iouda,  am  the 
first  of  the  guardians  of  the  tomb  of  Sidi-bel- 
Hassen  who  am  without  a  successor. 

“So  do  thou,  who  findest  me,  put  on  my  veil 
that  none  may  see  thy  face,  and  cut  thy  tongue 
that  thou  mayest  be  dumb,  and  take  the  treas¬ 
ure  that  lies  by  the  hidden  water,  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Saint,  that 
there  be  not  hunger  nor  thirst  nor  strife  in  its 
Shadow;  and  be  thou  the  ruler  and  arbiter  of 
the  men  of  Sanay.  And  give  unto  me  burial 


by  the  treasure  that  /  have  used  in  a  way 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Allah.  There  is 
no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His 
Prophet.” 

“Do  you  see  the  spade  and  the  rope?” 
asked  .Alphabets.  “There  is  hidden  water 
here,  and  a  treasure!  Dig  where  the  Mara¬ 
bout  pointed!” 

The  moon  was  the  lamp,  and  a  silent 
brown  figure  and  silent  white  one  were  the 
witnesses  to  my  labor.  It  was  like  empty¬ 
ing  the  sea  with  a  shovel,  for  the  fine,  dry 
sand  was  as  mobile  as  water  and  ran  back 
in  again  as  fast  as  I  tossed  it  out.  But  by 
daybreak  I  had  uncovered  both  the  treas¬ 
ure  and  the  well. 

The  loot  was  a  small  bronze  chest  half 
full  of  unrusted  gold  coins  that  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  a  century 
and  a  half  ago — so  .Alphabets  said — and  the 
well  was  most  cunningly  hidden.  It  was 
walled  with  stone,  and  over  its  top  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  palms  had  been  placed  crossways. 
These  were  covered  with  hides  and  rugs, 
and  over  all  was  the  sand.  Every  sirocco, 
every’  simoom,  every  breath  had  added  its 
tithe  of  covering  and,  lying  as  the  well  did 
in  the  depression,  the  wind  could  never  un¬ 
cover  its  secrets  without  sweeping  the  whole 
surrounding  desert  bare.  There  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  wells  hidden  like  that  in  the  Sa¬ 
hara,  .Alphabets  assured  me. 

I  had  emptied  the  water-skin  while  dig¬ 
ging,  and  now  I  lowered  it  on  a  rope  to  the 
black,  shining  waters  and  drew  it  up  full  of 
cool,  sweet  water.  I  drank  and  [H)ured  it 
over  my  head  and  flung  myself  dripping 
under  the  shade  of  a  palm. 

.At  dusk  I  roused  myself  and  gorged  on 
dates.  The  Marabout  still  sat  motionless 
with  his  veil  over  his  face.  I  went  up  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  toppled 
over  stiff.  He  was  dead.  I  buried  him  that 
same  night. 

II 

The  treasure  took  possession  of  me,  and 
his  refound  faith  filled  Alphabets.  There 
wasn’t  an  hour  of  the  day  that  he  didn’t 
pray,  nor  a  w’atch  of  the  night  that  he  oidn’t 
beg  forgiveness  in  his  sleep.  He  hadn  t 
had  any  religion  for  thirty  years  and,  natur¬ 
ally,  he  was  absorbed  in  it.  I  was  feeling 
the  same  about  the  treasure. 

It  haunted  me  day  and  night.  My 
thoughts  were  all  of  getting  it  away  from 


RST  THEN  ALL  THE  WORLD  STARTED  TO  PRAY.  WE  COULD  SEE  THEM  PROSTRATING 


THEMSELVES  IN  THE  STREETS,  BEFORE 

there,  and  about  Sidi-bel-Hassen  and  Sanay 
—principally  about  Sanay!  How  I  did 
watch  those  sand-dunes!  Alphabets,  too! 

He  didn’t  give  a  rap  now  for  all  the 
ruined  cities  of  the  earth,  but  talked  of 
the  treasure  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  sat  on 
a  hummock  while  his  leg  healed,  and 


THE  MOSQUE,  IN  THE  MARKET-PLACE. 

Stared  at  the  dunes  the  same  as  I  did. 

In  the  end  we  went  to  Sanay.  There  were 
a  dozen  other  wiser  things  we  could  have 
done,  but  the  thought  of  the  place  had  fas¬ 
cinated  us  and  we  went  to  it,  just  as  a 
charmed  birdling  walks  into  a  serpent’s 
yawning  jaws.  Alphabets  was  in  the  Alara- 
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bout’s  haik  and  veil,  and  sat  in  the  bassoura. 

I  led  the  camel  and,  judging  that  a  Win¬ 
chester  carbine  might  be  adjudged  an  an¬ 
achronism  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian  of 
Sidi-bel-Hassen’s  tomb,  I  buri^  it  at  the 
oasis  when  I  covered  up  the  treasure  and 
the  well.  But  we  had  a  bag  full  of  gold 
with  us. 

Sanay  lay  by  a  dry  river-bed  and  was  a 
fair-siz^,  well-built  ksar  lost  in  a  maze  of 
date-palms.  Our  com.ing  was  an  event.  The 
whole  place  turned  out  to  receive  us,  and 
salaamed  as  if  we  had  been  the  Prophet  and 
Sidi-bel-Hassen  themselves.  They  were 
big,  reddish-brown  fellows  with  fierce  looks 
and  long  fusils,  and  there  was  not  a  doubt¬ 
ful  glance-  among  them,  except  one — that  of 
a  jolly-looking  chap  who  sat  in  a  shop.  I 
knew  him  afterward,  and  found  that  he 
recognized  me  for  a  Roumi  at  once.  His 
name  was  Saad. 

A  fat  mullah  took  us  in  charge  after  hav¬ 
ing  laid  his  forehead  on  the  ground  before 
us,  and  led  us  through  the  ksar  toward  a 
tiny  hill  on  which  I  could  see  a  white,  round 
dome.  I  was  sure  that  it  was  Sidi-bel- 
Hassen’s  tomb.  My  heart  came  back  to 
me  when  I  saw  the  resp>ect  that  we  met, 
and  1  looked  about. 

From  a  barred  window,  as  we  passed 
through  a  narrow  street,  I  saw  the  unveiled 
face  of  a  girl  staring  at  me  in  a  mixture  of 
wonder  and  fear.  She  was  a  desert  beauty, 
with  long,  oval  features  and  black  hair  and 
eyes.  That  was  .\issa.  I  married  her  four 
months  later. 

The  mullah  took  us  up  the  hill  by  a  high- 
walled,  winding  path  and  led  us  into  a  gar¬ 
den  where  he  helped  Alphabets  from  the 
bassoura,  abased  himself,  and  left.  We  were 
evidently  at  home,  for  a  black  boy  was  grov¬ 
eling  before  us  and  uttering  little  cries  of 
joy. 

The  garden  was  a  high-walled  enclosure 
of  fig  and  almond  trees,  with  an  open  house 
at  one  end  and  a  stable  at  the  other,  to 
which  the  camel  went  when  the  boy  strip¬ 
ped  off  the  bassoura,  and  in  the  center  was 
a  great  white  tomb.  Alphabets  stared  at 
its  writings  and  then  we  climbed  a  ladder 
that  led  up  the  wall.  We  started  back  in 
astonishment  and  then  took  a  long  look. 
The  w'hole  ksar  lay  beneath  us  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet, 
and  it  teemed  with  life.  The  tiny  market¬ 
place  was  full  of  men  and  horses  and  cam¬ 
els.  In  the  streets,  merchants  were  sitting 


in  their  niche-like  shops,  and,  beyond  the 
shining  palm-hung  pools  in  the  oued,  herds 
were  grazing  on  the  surrounding  desert  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  At  the  end  of  the 
ksar  was  a  small  mosque,  on  the  minaret  of 
which  a  priest  was  calling  to  prayer.  His 
voice  came  to  us  in  a  high  tinkle  above  the 
dull  hum  that  rose  from  the  town. 

“Is  it  the  tomb  of  Sidi-bel-Hassen?”  I 
whispered  to  Alphabets.  “And  do  they 
think  we  are  dumb?” 

“They  think  we  are  dumb,  and  it  is  Sidi- 
bel-Hassen’s  tomb.  Man,  he  has  been  dead 
for  one  hundred  and  ten  years.” 

That  made  me  shiver  a  bit.  Here  were 
we,  two  Roumis,  received  into  the  public 
confidence  as  successors  to  a  job  that  dumb 
fanatics  had  been  camping  on  for  a  hundred 
and  ten  years.  A  misstep  might  mean  a 
throat-cutting  party,  and  yet  it  was  plain 
they  would  swallow  anything  that  bore 
Sidi-bel-Hassen’s  stamp.  The  thing  that 
worried  me  most  was  Alphabets’s  religion. 
It  had  stuck  to  him,  to  my  surprise,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  a  rigid,  unbending  conviction 
that  might  kick  against  the  pricks  of 
Moslem  observances. 

Just  then  all  the  world  started  to  pray. 
We  could  see  them  prostrating  themselves 
in  the  streets,  before  the  mosque,  in  the 
market-place,  and  w'e  could  hear  their  shrill 
voices.  On  a  housetop  almost  directly  at 
our  feet  were  some  women.  One  of  them 
looked  up  and  let  drop  her  veil.  Distant  as 
she  was,  I  knew  her  to  be  the  girl  whom  1 
had  seen  at  the  window. 

The  black  boy  spread  a  cloth  under  the 
trees.  He  fetched  bread,  sherbet,  cold 
roast  flesh  of  gazelle,  figs  from  where  they 
had  fallen  on  the  ground,  and  a  brazier 
with  which  he  made  coffee  under  our  eyes. 
He  handed  the  things  to  me  abjectly,  and 
I  gave  them  to  Alphabets,  .\fterward  he 
brought  pipes,  and  water  to  lave  our  hands. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  came  and  sa¬ 
laamed  before  Alphabets  and  uttered  a 
word,  whereupon  Alphabets  gave  him  a 
gold  piece  from  the  bag  that  he  carried 
under  his  robe.  The  boy  led  me  down  into 
the  market-place.  He  bought  food  and  gar¬ 
ments  and  distributed  them  to  all  that  ask¬ 
ed,  calling  aloud  in  a  sing-song  voice: 

“Take — in  the  name  of  Allah  and  Mo¬ 
hammed.  Let  there  be  none  that  himger, 
none  that  thirst;  let  there  be  no  strife  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  Sidi- 
bel-Hassen.” 
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Later  he  gave  alms  to  the  priests  in  the 
mosque,  where  I  found  Alphabets  with  the 
fat  mullah,  and  where  we  prayed  at  simset. 
Alphabets’s  frame  shook  in  an  agony  of 
conscience  that  the  Moslem  undoubtedly 
took  for  holy  fervor.  Then  the  black  boy 
led  us  back  to  the  garden,  where  we  sat  on 
the  wall  like  eagles  in  an  eyrie  and  made 
our  plans  in  whispers. 

Ill 

Sanay  was  ours — its  gardens  and  waters 
and  ksar,  its  poor  and  its  fighting-men — 
ours  by  gift  of  the  Marabout  Mohammed- 
ben-Aouda.  We  .fed  the  hungry  and  cloth¬ 
ed  the  naked.  The  fierce-eyed  men  came 
and  pleaded  their  disputes  before  Alpha¬ 
bets’s  silver  veil,  and  went,  unmurmuring 
and  content,  when  he  settled  them  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 

We  were  the  heirs  of  the  treasure  and  the 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  of  charity  and 
blameless  lives  that  had  given  Peace  to  the 
tiny  oasis  lost  in  the  great  thirst  which  pro¬ 
tected  it.  The  men  of  Sanay  were  Touaregs, 
but  not  of  the  Imoghar.  They  did  not  pil¬ 
lage.  Occasionally  a  caravan  of  strangers 
came  to  trade  foreign  goods  for  camels;  but 
very  rarely,  for  Sanay  was  distant  from  the 
caravan-routes  and  the  oases. 

Alphabets  and  I  sat  above  the  Peace  that 
dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  Saint’s  tomb, 
but  we  were  not  of  it.  We  had  fierce  whis¬ 
pered  battles  on  the  wall,  for  this  man  who 
had  scoffed  and  jeered  at  Christianity  for 
thirty  years,  now  bled  at  the  heart  each 
time  he  bent  his  head  in  a  Moslem  temple. 
Each  time  he  sat  on  the  wall  and  saw  the 
priest  calling  to  prayer  from  the  minaret 
of  the  mosque  across  the  ksar,  his  eye  fairly 
smoldered. 

He  was  bound  to  inaction  by  a  pledge  he 
had  given  me,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  had 
he  been  alone  he  would  have  walked  dowm 
to  the  mosque  and  proclaimed  aloud  his 
Christian  faith.  I  respected  him  for  it,  but 
I  was  afraid. 

I  spent  much  time  in  the  village.  My 
friend  there  was  Saad,  the  man  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  on  the  first  day.  He  was  a  cheerful, 
jolly  fellow  who  talked  to  me  continually,  I 
answering  with  signs. 

“You  are  convert  Roumi,”  he  said  to  me 
the  first  day  I  stopfHjd  and  sat  in  his  shop. 
“Me!  I  know  English.  I  learn  him  at 
mission  in  Marrakesh.  I  live  there  when 
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quite  very  young.  My  father  was  mer¬ 
chant  of  slaves.” 

One  day  when  I  sat  in  Saad’s  shop  a 
woman  came.  She  dropped  her  veil  and 
smiled  at  me.  It  was  the  girl  I  had  seen  at 
the  window  and  on  the  housetop,  and  I  had 
seen  her  a  dozen  times  since.  Saad  caught 
the  glance. 

“You  want  marry  girl,”  he  said  when 
she  had  gone.  “Good!  I  go  to-day  to 
make  presents.” 

One  evening,  three  weeks  later,  he  waited 
for  me  resjjectfully  at  Sidi-bel-Hassen’s 
tomb  and  took  me  to  the  girl’s  house, 
where  I  bought  her  from  her  father  with 
Sidi-bel-Hassen’s  gold.  The  priest  married 
us,  and  Alphabets  gave  us  half  the  house 
without  question. 

After  that  the  future — and  even  .\lpha- 
bets’s  vagaries — bothered  me  little.  The 
days  went  by  like  moments,  and  the  suns 
like  flights  of  blazing  arrows.  There  are 
worse  fates  than  to  live  in  solitude  on  the 
crest  of  a  tiny  oasis  under  the  jienalty  of 
silence.  It  was  a  silence  that  was  broken 
by  the  sweet  music  of  Aissa’s  chatter. 

IV 

It  has  been  a  year  since  I  wrote  the  fore¬ 
going.  Still  we  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Saint’s  tomb.  Alphabets’s  qualms  have 
settled  into  a  sullen  brooding,  in  which  he 
sits  for  hours  on  the  wall.  He  has  kept  his 
promise  to  me  and  the  trust  of  the  dead 
Marabout  inviolate.  Yet  I  mistrust  'him 
and  watch  him. 

I  am  bound  to  the  Peace  of  the  Shadow  of 
Sidi-bel-Hassen’s  tomb  by  a  soft  and  deli¬ 
cate  tie  of  flesh  and  blood — Aissa  has  borne 
me  a  son — and  I  will  preserve  that  Peace  if 
I  have  to  destroy  its  guardian. 

Once  we  journeyed  to  the  oasis  for  an¬ 
other  bag  of  treasure.  It  was  not  needed, 
however,  for  poverty  becomes  a  cancer  only 
when  it  is  allowed  to  fester  unhindered. 

If  the  suns  went  by  like  flights  of  burning 
arrows  before,  now  they  pass  like  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  lightning-flashes.  I  am  wrapped 
and  rocked  and  drenched  in  the  Peace,  and 
I  wait  unquestioning  in  the  shadow  of  Sidi- 
bel-Hassen’s  tomb. 

V 

None  so  bitter  as  an  apostate,  none  so 
ardent  as  the  black  sheep  returned  to  the 
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fold.  I  am  finishing  this  writing — which  I 
always  carry  with  me — in  the  bottom  of  a 
dry  well  under  Saad’s  house. 

The  volcano  that  lay  dead  for  thirty 
years  and  has  glowed  for  two  and  a  half 
more,  has  erupted  at  last.  No  half-way  man 
was  Professor  Alvin-Betts — either  in  his 
skepticism  or  in  his  religion. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  found  him  in  open 
converse  with  the  fat  mullah  who  first  wel¬ 
comed  us  to  Sanay,  and  two  chiefs  of  fam¬ 
ilies. 

To-day,  which  is  the  first  Friday  of  the 
month  of  Ramazan,  when  the  mosque  and 
market-place  before  it  were  packed  with 
worshipers,  the  veiled  Marabout  who 
guarded  the  tomb  of  their  Saint  suddenly 
stood  up  and  threw  back  his  veil.  A  gasp 
went  through  the  people,  and  then  there 
was  a  silence  like  death.  Then  a  voice, 
broken  with  emotion  and  earnestness,  heavy 
with  the  rust  of  two  and  a  half  years’  dis¬ 
use,  rang  out; 

''The  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you,  my  children.  I  have  come  to  lead 
you  to  His  faith." 

The  head  priest  sprang  before  him. 
“Blasphemer!”  he  screamed. 

At  the  word,  the  fat  mullah  drove  a  knife 
into  the  high  priest’s  breast  and  he  fell  dead 
on  the  carpet  of  the  kaaba. 

I  slipped  through  the  crowd  and  ran.  My 
only  thought  was  for  .\issa  and  little  Mo¬ 
hammed.  .A  fusil  spoke,  and  then  half  a 
hundred  lifted  their  rattle  of  voices  above 
the  din  of  screams.  As  I  turned  a  comer 
past  Saad’s  shop,  something  struck  me 
down  from  behind.  My  friend,  who  was 
close  behind  me,  helped  me  into  his  house. 
My  head  was  bleeding  from  a  ballet-wound. 
In  a  dozen  words  I  told  him  all — and  that 
I  was  a  true  believer,  and  begged  him  to 
save  my  wife  and  child.  He  has  hidden  me 
here  and  promised  to  do  his  best. 

I  have  a  horrible  \ision.  In  the  shadow 
of  Sidi-bel-Hassen’s  tomb,  where  peace  and 
plenty  have  sat  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  I  can  see  blood  and  dead  men — dead 
men  and  blood.  I  can  hear  the  uproar 
faintly  yet,  and  it  has  been  going  on  for  an 
hour. 

It  must  be  night  now.  The  noise  has 
died  away,  and  I  hear  Saad’s  voice  calling 
me.  It  must  be  over. 

***♦♦♦♦*♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

Here  ended  the  manuscript;  but  on  an¬ 


other  sheet,  in  a  hand  that  I  knew  must  be 
Saad’s,  I  found  the  following: 

“Sidi — When  veiled  Marabout  startle 
people  by  him  sp)eaking,  it  is  hour  of  eve¬ 
ning  prayer.  Fat  mullah  wish  to  be  chief 
priest,  and  also  second  chief  wish  to  be  first 
chief.  They  and  others  believe  Marabout’s 
religion  and  make  league  to  proclaim  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  But  much  others  are  true  believ¬ 
ers  in  Mohammed.  So  when  fat  mullah 
stab  down  chief  priest  all  people  fight. 
They  shoot,  stab,  cut  throat,  and  separate 
head  from  body  for  one  hour,  all  through 
streets  and  up  hill  to  tomb  of  Sidi-bel-Has- 
sen.  Then  the  fighting  stop  with  night. 
When  all  is  finish,  I  get  the  convert  Roumi 
from  well  where  he  is  mislaid,  and  we  go 
up  hill  to  tomb.  I  like  him  very  much,  for 
he  is  my  friend. 

“Very  fine  moonlight  night  in  garden 
and  much  dead  people  about.  Down  under 
in  ksar  women  and  children  make  very  sad, 
mournful  noise  of  weeping.  We  find  ser¬ 
vant  black  boy — very  dead  and  head  nice¬ 
ly  separate  from  body.  Also  Aissa,  con¬ 
vert  Roumi’s  wife,  and  son  Mohammed, 
one  year  old— also  very  dead  and  heads  very 
nicely  separate  from  l^y. 

“But  of  veiled  Marabout  who  is  not 
dumb  w’e  find  only  white  arm  No.  i.  White 
arm  No.  2  mislaid;  al^  legs,  body,  and  head 
mislaid.  But  I  think  very  dead,  just  the 
same.  .Also  much  blood  on  Sidi-bel-Has¬ 
sen’s  tomb. 

“  When  convert  Roumi  see  wife  and  child 
dead  and  heads  separate  from  body,  he 
weep  once  and  call  aloud.  He  curse  religion 
of  Mohammed,  curse  Marabout,  curse  Sa¬ 
nay,  climb  ladder,  and  jump  off  to  ksar 
below. 

“  He  also  very  dead  and  very  flat  when  I 
find  him.  So  I  weep  also,  for  he  was  my 
friend. 

“For  two  years  I  look  in  much  oasis, 
Sidi,  but  can  not  find  treasure.  Then  one 
time  I  go  to 'Timbuktu  for  two  other  years. 
When  I  come  back  Sanay  is  not. 

“The  world  shake  itself,  and  hill  and 
tomb  fall  down  in  ksar.  Then  sand  come 
and  cover  all  up — river,  ksar,  and  all.  So 
all  is  lost:  Sanay,  Tomb,  Treasure,  Peace. 

“Very  bad  to  fight  about  religion. 

“That  is  all,  Sidi.  Some  day  when  go 
to  Timbuktu  I  send  you  friendly  post-card 
from  post-ofl5ce  there.  Good-by. 

“Saad.” 
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HEY  were  racing  five  hundred 
miles — faster  than  the  Limited 
goes  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
— racing  over  packed  brick,  round 
and  round  a  track  two  and  a  half  miles  long 
— ^phantoms  whirling  in  a  great  red  bowl. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  distance  had 
been  covered,  yet  they  went  rumbling  along, 
car  to  car,  in  twos,  in  threes,  hub  to  hub, 
first  one  blunt  hood  poking  ahead,  then  an¬ 
other— a  race  that  any  might  win.  Now 
the  leaders — a  yellow  wasp,  shaped  of  steel, 
■with  rounded  head  and  tail;  a  thundering, 
chain-driven  Italian;  two  Germans  paint^ 
gray;  an  American  snowy  white — came 
crashing  down  the  straightaway  and  past 
the  judges’  bo.\.  The  pace  was  terrific; 
miles  were  sweeping  under  their  wheels 
faster  than  ninety  to  the  hour — a  speed 
man  should  not  dare. 

And  over  in  the  big,  white  stands  that 
spread  the  length  of  the  Indianapolis  Speed¬ 
way,  a  crowd,  nervous  and  quick  to  sense 
danger,  ninety  thousand  of  them,  settled 
back  into  their  seats  as  the  cars  swung  safe¬ 
ly  into  the  near  turn.  Then  a  brief  moment 
of  relief,  of  loud  talk,  of  unnatural  laughter 
— like  a  circus  crowd  that  has  watched  the 
diver,  springing  from  a  point  high  above  his 
shallow'  tank,  climb  out  on  the  tanbark, 
safe. 

Looking  across  the  field,  they  saw',  faint¬ 
ly  outlined,  on  the  far  side  of  the  track,  the 
yellow  wasp,  the  red  Italian — all  of  them — 
grow-ing  smaller  and  smaller  w'ith  every 
turn  of  the  w'heels — bright-colored  flies 
craw'ling  along  the  rim  of  a  saucer. 

But  other  cars  passed  before  them:  lone¬ 
ly  cars  whose  creakings  told,  without  the 
aid  of  the  scoreboard,  that  they  were  out 


of  it;  cars  that  rattled  and  panted  too  hard 
— all  limping  after  the  flying  leaders.  Then 
two  of  them  came  along  together,  with  en¬ 
gines  groaning  unashamed  at  the  terrific 
strain  they  had  borne.  And  their  drivers 
lashed  them  resentfully — tugging  at  wheels 
and  levers,  thinking  of  the  prize  money  that 
was  not  to  be  theirs.  They  bumped  round 
the  turn. 

Then  that  part  of  the  track  before  the 
stands — more  than  a  mile  of  it — cleared  for 
the  first  time  that  morning.  But  it  was 
only  the  brief  tranquillity  which  precedes  the 
intense  moment  of  a  drama.  .\  few  seconds 
it  lasted,  and  then  from  back  in  the  crowd 
there  rose  a  voice,  high-pitched: 

Look!  Look!  Up  the  stretch!’' 

Instantly  a  sea  of  dark  forms  and  vague 
faces  mounted  unevenly  against  the  white 
wall  of  the  stands:  the  Ninety  Thousand 
were  on  their  feet.  Through  a  cloud  of  ex¬ 
haust  smoke  they  saw,  four  hundred  yards 
aw'ay,  a  little  red  car  that  veered  crazily, 
its  front  wheels  jerking  back  and  forth. 
Tumult  began  in  the  repair  trenches:  the 
men  in  overalls  shouted  and  pointed  ex¬ 
citedly;  a  command  ran  the  length  of  the 
pits  and  was  borne  up  to  the  stands: 

“Watch  out!  Broken  steering-knuckle!” 

To  the  Ninety  Thousand  it  was  as  if  a 
megaphone  had  announced:  “TAal  rtd 
car  is  unmanageable!  A  serious  accident  is 
likely  to  occur  right  before  you!”  Uneasi¬ 
ness  descended  on  them.  They  remembered 
that  cry — “  Broken  steering-knuckle !  ”  For 
the  year  before  at  the  Speedway  they  had 
heard  it  and  seen  a  car  lurch  off  the  track. 
Two  men  had  been  killed. 

h  great  and  strange  quiet  spread;  only 
the  scraping  of  many  feet  was  heard. 
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Now  a  breath  of  wind  swept  away  the 
smoke.  The  little  red  car  was  nearer.  One 
of  its  front  wheels  had  worked  loose  and 
was  hopping  about  violently.  Suddenly, 
like  a  good  piece  of  stage  “  business,”  the 
sun  brightened  and  shone  full  on  the  car 
and  the  men  in  it.  The  crowd  saw  a  big 
number  ”8”  painted  white  on  the  hood. 
The  driver,  Jagersburger,  face  drawn,  was 
tugging  at  the  useless  steering-p>ost.  Beside 
him  sat  a  smoke-and-oil-stained  man  who 
stared  at  the  flopping  wheel.  He  was  An¬ 
derson,  the  mechanician. 

The  crowd  waited. 

A  rumbling,  low  at  first,  grew  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  the  far  end  of  the  oval,  beyond  the 
turn  whence  Jagersburger  had  come.  It 
grew  louder,  deeper,  bearing  portents  of 
danger.  .And  the  Ninety  Thousand,  forget¬ 
ting  the  red  car  for  the  moment,  turned  to 
look  up  the  track.  There  they  made  out, 
sweeping  round  the  turn,  four  whirling 
packs  of  steel  hidden  in  bluish  vapor.  Then 
they  glanced  back  at  the  red  car  and  saw 
Anderson,  brown  in  khaki  and  grease, 
scramble  from  his  seat  and  leap  out  on  the 
track. 

Thinking  swiftly,  he  had  conceived  the 
daring  plan  of  grasping  the  flopping  wheel 
and  so  turning  Number  Eight  off  the  course. 
But  Jagersburger,  not  knowing  what  was 
passing  through  his  mechanic’s  mind,  had 
decided  to  feed  the  car  more  power,  so  as 
to  shoot  it  off  the  track  with  a  sudden 
pulse  of  the  engine.  The  plans  being  exe¬ 
cuted  simultaneously,  the  crowd  saw  An¬ 
derson  knocked  down  and  dragged  under 
the  left  rear  wheel. 

Then  the  nerves  of  the  Ninety  Thousand 
parted  in  frightened  clamor.  Women  be¬ 
came  hysterical,  hundreds  of  them;  men 
leaped  on  top  of  their  seats,  shouting;  but 
above  it  all  rose  a  voice,  harsh,  unreal: 

“  My  God!  T hey' re  coming,! ' ' 

Up  the  track  what  had  been  but  balls  of 
smoke  a  second  before  showed  now  as  the 
lacers — huge  shapes  of  steel  that  came  rush¬ 
ing,  snorting,  flaming — seven  of  them  now — 
nearer  and  nearer,  inanimate  things  seem¬ 
ingly  bent  on  destruction.  And  before  them 
was  Anderson,  a  huddled  figure  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  track,  grasping  a  disabled  leg. 

To  the  right  of  him.  Number  Eight  was 
coming  to  a  stop.  To  his  left  were  the 
stands  and  a  confusion  of  voices,  calling 
down:  “Get  up!  You’ll  be  kill^l  Get 

im'” 


From  the  repair  pits,  men  in  overalls  rush¬ 
ed  toward  him;  but  they  were  too  late 
— the  racers  would  beat  them.  Then  An¬ 
derson,  evidently  for  the  first  time  realiz¬ 
ing  his  danger,  stumbled  to  his  feet,  stood 
swaying,  and  pitched  headlong — the  leg 
was  useless.  .  .  .The  cars  thundered  down. 

The  driver  of  the  leader,  a  big  gray  ma¬ 
chine,  Number  Seven,  was  the  first  to  see 
Anderson.  That  driver  was  Harry  Knight, 
and  not  an  hour  before  he  had  seen  a  ma¬ 
chine  overturn  on  the  back-stretch,  maim¬ 
ing  Grenier,  its  driver,  and  killing  the  mech¬ 
anician.  Knight  had  op>ened  his  engine 
to  the  limit  after  rounding  the  turn,  racing 
down  the  straight  stretch  past  the  stand 
where  the  highest  speed  was  made.  A 
smash-up  now  and  Number  Seven  would 
go  the  way  of  Grenier’s  car.  These  thoughts 
crowded  Knight’s  mind,  but  he  dismissed 
them.  All  he  saw  was  a  man  who  rolled 
over  and  over  like  a  brown  log  on  the  glar¬ 
ing  bricks  just  a  few  yards  before  his  wheels 
— a  wounded  man  struggling  feebly. 

Then  Knight,  with  his  iron  nerve,  acted. 
He  saw  ahead  of  him  and  to  the  right,  the 
disabled  Number  Eight,  with  Jagersburger, 
fear-stricken,  huddled  beside  it.  The  wreck 
effectually  blocked  the  only  side  of  the 
track  open  to  Knight,  for  .Anderson  was 
rolling  toward  the  left,  and  to  steer  there 
would  mean  passing  over  his  body.  It  was 
one  of  those  crises  that  rarely  confront  a 
man.  But  Knight  met  it  with  the  swift  de¬ 
cision  of  a  D’.Artagnan.  Half  rising  from 
his  seat,  he  wrapf)ed  both  arms  around  the 
steering-wheel  and,  twisting  hard,  deliber¬ 
ately  shot  Number  Seven  off  the  course — a 
bolting  turn  of  forty-five  degrees,  into  the 
concrete  wall  before  the  repair  trenches! 

For  just  the  fraction  of  a  second,  smoke 
— heavy  blue  smoke  from  Number  Seven’s 
exhausts — screened  the  scene.  Came  the 
boom  of  an  engine  shutting  off,  the  screech 
of  brakes,  a  series  of  harsh  crashes,  steel 
up)on  steel — stillness.  Then  the  curtain  of 
smoke  and  dust  lifted  for  a  second  time  and 
the  stage  had  a  different  setting: 

Knight  lay  in  the  dirt,  some  distance 
from  the  car.  He  was  motionless,  both 
hands  to  his  head,  but  unhurt.  His  mech¬ 
anician,  Glover,  they  found  in  a  heap  of 
oily  clothes,  stunned.  Number  Seven,  a 
total  wreck,  lay  where  it  had  plunged  be¬ 
side  the  grand  stand,  its  smashed  hood 
jammed  against  a  stone,  its  broken  rear 
wheels  and  tanks  half  buried  in  plowed- 
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up  gravel.  Near  by,  another  car,  Lytle’s, 
which  had  drawn  up  at  the  repair  pits, 
lay  wrecked,  torn  by  the  pit  wall.  It  had 
b^n  slashed  broadside  by  the  plunging 
Number  Seven. 

And  then,  out  on  the  bricks,  climax  piled 
on  climax,  the  crowd  saw'  a  man  in  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  puttees  crouched  near  the  dis¬ 
abled  red  car  and  w'aving  a  square  of  blue 
cotton.  He  was  Wagner,  the  starter,  and 
toward  him  were  rushing  the  six  machines 
that  Knight  had  been  leading.  The  blue 
dag  slashed  the  air,  whirling,  cutting,  in  its 
tense  signaling. 

Then,  just  when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  prevent  a  tangle  of  machines  and  men, 
the  drivers  one  by  one  caught  the  signal 
and,  w’ith  the  skill  that  comes  in  such  emer¬ 
gencies,  p>erformed  unheard-of  feats  of 
steering.  Wheels  were  wrenched,  shot 
sharply  to  one  side,  to  the  other,  dodg¬ 
ing  twisted  wrecks  and  the  rolling  man — 
thundering  shapes  that  missed  only  by 
inches,  skidded,  straightened,  and  crashed 
away  aroimd  the  turn. 

And  only  a  few  seconds  later  the  fantasy  of 
Distance  had  changed  them  back  into  six 
flies,  crawling  on  a  red  saucer — the  seventh 
lay  near  the  pits,  its  back  broken. 

That’s  what  Ninety  Thousand  people 
saw  last  Memorial  Day  at  Indianapolis. 
.\nd  similar  scenes  are  to  be  seen  whenever 
a  big  automobile  race  is  held. 

The  scene  came  back  to  me  in  the  smo¬ 
ker  that  night  and  I  realized  that  here  were 
men  who  were  different — each  of  them  a 
Mercury  with  the  heart  of  a  Mars.  I  felt 
myself  wanting  to  know’  something  more 
alraut  them,  these  players  in  the  Drama  of 
Speed,  and  why  they  played  it  at  all. 

Near  me  sat  an  alert-looking  man,  w’ith 
sandy  hair  and  thoughtful  brow’n  eyes.  I 
recognized  him  as  the  racing  manager  of 
one  of  the  factories  that  had  finished  just  a 
car  behind  the  leaders.  I  introduced  my¬ 
self,  and  after  the  usual  commonplaces 
asked  him  why  automobiles  are  raced. 

“  .\utomobiles  are  raced,”  he  explained, 
“for  two  reasons.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  manufacturer  it’s  business,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  promoters  who  ar¬ 
range  the  meets  it’s  business,  just  like  the 
theatres;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public,  it’s  amusement. 

“The  scope  of  my  racing  campaign 
would  surprise  you,”  he  w’ent  on.  “In  Feb¬ 
ruary  w’e  compete  in  California,  at  the  Los 


Angeles  Motordrome,  in  the  big  road-race 
through  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco 
or  at  Bakersfield.  Then  we  work  east  into 
the  Middle  West,  racing  at  the  Indianapolis 
Speedway,  in  the  national  road  events  at 
Elgin,  Illinois,  in  the  hundred  and  one  track 
meets  where  horse-race  courses  used  to  be, 
until  late  summer  finds  us  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Here  we  compete  in  track  contests, 
in  hill  climbs,  but  always  working  south 
toward  Savannah,  where  the  Grand  Prize 
and  V’anderbilt  Cups  are  held  in  late  au¬ 
tumn.  We  used  to  stop  off  at  New  York 
before  they  took  away  the  Vanderbilt  from 
Long  Island.  .\nd  while  South,  before  re¬ 
turning  to  California  to  begin  it  all  over, 
we  take  a  fling  at  beach  racing  at  Ormond 
or  .\tlantic-Pablo,  Florida,  a  track  meet  at 
New  Orleans,  and  then  w’est.” 

“.\nd  is  public  interest  always  as  great 
as  it  was  to^ay?”  I  asked,  thinking  of  the 
Ninety  Thousand. 

“Whenever  you  put  on  a  big  race,”  he 
replied,  “you’ll  draw  more  p>eople  than  any 
other  sporting  event  in  this  country.  Why, 
at  every’  road  race  the  crowd  runs  to  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  before  they  stop^ 
holding  them  at  daybreak  f)eople  would 
stay  up  all  night,  enduring  every  manner  of 
physical  discomfort  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
start.” 

He  lighted  another  cigar — big  and  black 
— of  a  kind  common,  I  knew,  to  team 
managers. 

“But,”  he  resumed,  “it’s  a  mighty  big 
projx)sition.  W’hen  a  promoter  plans  a 
race,  he  sends  entry  blanks  broadcast, 
months  ahead  of  time.  Then  the  manufac¬ 
turer  begins  preparing — builds  cars  and 
chooses  drivers.  And  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money.” 

“How  much?”  I  interrupted. 

“You’d  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  what 
it  cost  a  certain  company  to  win  the  big¬ 
gest  road-race  in  this  country’,”  he  replied. 
“Well,  let’s  see:  They  had  two  cars  enter¬ 
ed.  That  cost,  off  the  bat,  $800  for  en¬ 
trance  fees.  Then  there  was  a  Si, 000  salary 
for  one  driver,  a  star;  $600  for  the  other; 
$400  for  their  mechanicians;  $300  in  wages 
for  other  mechanicians  during  the  weeks  of 
practise;  $1,000  in  team  quarters  e.xpenses, 
and  railway  fares;  $1,500  for  .tires; 
oil;  $50  for  gasoline;  $2,000  for  repairs  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  accidents  in  practise,  and  any¬ 
where  from  $10,000  to  $16,000  for  the  cost 
of  building  the  two  racing  cars. — How  much 
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does  that  make?  ”  he  asked,  “Did  you  add?” 

“Repeat  it,”  I  begged,  and  jotted  down 
each  item  as  he  gave  it. 

“It  adds  to  $21,650,”  I  announced  fi¬ 
nally. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “and  I  gave  it  to  you 
low.  All  the  prize-money  goes  to  the  driver. 
What  the  manufacturer  gets  out  of  it  is  the 
lessons  revealed  by  the  terrific  strain  of  ra¬ 
cing— breaking  of  parts  that  his  engineers 
correct  in  future  cars  made  in  the  factory. 
.\nd,  of  course,  to  win  a  big  race  is  a  great 
business-getter.  But  the  bills  are  awful 
heavy!” 

I  thanked  him,  e.xcused  myself,  and  pres¬ 
ently  approached  a  driver  I  had  met,  who 
was  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 
With  him  were  two  other  drivers.  I  knew 
their  names,  but  had  never  met  them.  In¬ 
troductions  followed,  and  after  cigars  had 
been  lighted  I  asked  what  they  thought  of 
racing.  They  looked  puzzled.  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  reluctant  most  drivers  are  to 
talk  about  it. 

“Why  do  you  race,  taking  such  chances 
with  your  lives?  ”  I  persisted. 

They  said  nothing,  and  I  thought  they 
appeared  tK)red. 

“It’s  our  business,”  one  answered  finally.* 
“Simply  that,”  the  others  agreed.  “It’s 
our  business.” 

And  from  their  manner  it  was  evident 
that  they  didn’t  care  to  talk  further  about 
that  “business” — the  business  of  trav’eling 
faster  than  the  wind,  of  chancing  Life  in 
the  strange  game  they  were  playing.  I  dis¬ 
creetly  left,  and  when  alone  once  more  my 

memory  went  back . 

It  was  during  the  1910  Vanderbilt — the 
red  Vanderbilt  that  destroyed  machines 
and  men,  ending  road-racing  on  Long 
Island. 

From  daybreak  the  cars  had  been  whirl¬ 
ing  by,  smudges  of  red,  of  yellow,  of 
gray,  that  seemed  to  move  more  swiftly  as 
the  race  went  on.  With  every  circuit  of  the 
course,  records  were  being  made — records  of 
speed  and  disaster.  Grant,  Mulford,  Wish- 
art,  and  Dawson  were  literally  sizzling  the 
oiled  roads  with  their  speed.  Stone’s  car 
had  leaped  from  a  bridge  fifty  feet  into  the 
air,  thirty  feet  to  the  ground  below,  and 
Drath,  just  missing  him,  had  taken  his  mech¬ 
anician.  Chevrolet’s  big  racer  had  over¬ 
turned  near  Westfield  and  another  mech¬ 
anician  lay  dead.  A  man  had  crowded  too 
close  to  the  course  and  had  been  struck 
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down.  .  .  .  The  smudges,  red,  yellow,  gray, 
swept  on. 

Suddenly,  those  of  us  near  the  judges’ 
stand  heard  a  loud  whir  of  mechanism 
and  a  commotion  rising  in  the  repair  pits. 
Turning,  we  saw  there  a  long,  rakish-look¬ 
ing  car,  bright  in  yellow  paint  striped  with 
black.  The  driver  at  the  wheel  lifted  his 
mask.  We  saw  he  was  Dawson,  almost  a 
boy — the  “  Kid,”  they  called  him.  But  the 
face  was  old — ages  old,  with  sagging  cheeks 
and  long,  strained  lines  of  pain  about  the 
yoimg  mouth. 

“He’s  almost  caught  the  leader!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  man  at  my  side.  I  consulted 
the  great  skeleton-frame  of  the  scoreboard 
and  saw  he  was  right.  But  when  I  looked 
for  Dawson  he  had  gone — a  yellow  streak 
vanishing  down  the  road.  We  waited  for 
him  to  complete  another  circuit  of  the 
course,  to  pass,  perhaps,  in  first  place. 
Other  cars  swept  by — Grant,  Mulford, 
Hearne. 

The  minutes  began  to  drag;  then  the  sec¬ 
onds — but  no  Dawson.  We  looked  at  our 
watches.  He  was  long  overdue.  Something 
must  have  happened.  The  susjjense  grew. 

Over  in  his  pit  the  team  manager  and 
his  helpers  were  betraying  nervousness.  I 
saw  one  of  them  climb  on  another’s  shoul¬ 
ders  and  peer  down  the  course  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  Dawson  would  come.  I 
watched  him,  watched  the  fear  growing  in 
his  face,  his  fingers  beginning  to  twitch. 
Then  his  expression  changed  unexpectedly 
to  one  of  relief,  of  thankfulness.  I  knew 
Dawson  was  safe. 

Up  the  road  came  his  yellow  car,  and  op¬ 
posite  the  pit  it  stopped.  A  grimy-faced 
mechanician  leaped  out  and  shouted  for 
gasoline.  Dawson,  we  saw,  sat  motionless. 
I  trained  my  glasses  on  him  and  saw  that  he 
was  crying.  Tears  were  tracing  queer  lines 
on  the  dust  and  oil  of  his  face.  The  team 
manager  and  his  helpers  stood  bewildered, 
unbelief  in  their  faces.  Then  the  mechan¬ 
ician  said  something  to  them,  and  they  all 
looked  sympathetic.  But  Dawson,  blind 
to  it  all,  sat  sobbing. 

The  gasoline  tank  was  replenished,  the 
mechanician  swung  into  his  seat — the  yel¬ 
low*  car  was  ready  to  take  up  the  race.  I 
watched  Dawson.  He  still  sat  as  he  had 
sat  since  the  machine  stopped — crushed  by 
some  awful  anguish.  Now  men  in  the 
stands  yelled  for  him  to  start.  They 
couldn’t  see  his  face.  Other  cars  went  roar- 
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ing  past.  The  team  manager  knew  what  the 
delay  was  costing,  but  only  looked  uncom¬ 
fortable.  And  then,  when  we  thought  that 
Dawson  must  surely  become  hysterical  from 
the  strain  of  it  all,  he  suddenly  threw  up 
his  hands,  grasped  the  wheel,  and  was  off. 

“He  hit  a  man  who  tried  to  cross  the 
road,”  explained  the  team  manager. 

“  Broke  the  ‘  Kid  ’  all  up.  We  had  an  awful 
job  convincing  him  the  man  hadn’t  been 
killed.  I  got  it  over  the  ’phone  in  the 
judges’  stand.  How  he  got  back  his  nerve 
is  beyond  me.” 

.\nd  it  was  beyond  me,  too,  for  Dawson 
drove  the  rest  of  that  race  as  he  never  can 
drive  again.  It  was  not  hard  to  imagine  an 
unholy  fire  in  his  eyes.  He  drove  like  a 
man  beside  himself,  outmatching  Death 
with  Chance  at  every  turn.  Yard  by  yard, 
mile  by  mile,  the  yellow  car  crept  up  on  the 
leaders. 

But  the  delay  had  been  too  long,  there 
was  not  time  enough  to  regain  all  the  lost 
ground;  and  so  when  the  finish  line  was 
crossed  Daw’son  was  in  second  place — de¬ 
feated,  though  by  a  margin  of  only  twenty- 
five  seconds  at  the  end  of  three  hundred 
miles! 

Here,  then,  was  another  driver  of  nerve — 
of  greater  ner\’e  perhaps  than  Knight’s. 
For  Knight’s  courage  was  the  flash  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  impulse,  while  Dawson’s  came  only 
after  long  mental  suffering.  This  suggests 
that  different  men  have  shown  different 
kinds  of  nerv'e  while  racing.  And  indeed 
this  is  true.  But  before  we  seek  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  ner\’e,  let  us  agree  to  classify  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  track  broadly  in 
three  groups — Nerv'e,  Superstition,  and  the 
Unusual.  We  shall  see  how  the  three  work 
together. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  nerve — nerve  in  the  sense  of 
fortitude — ever  seen  on  a  race  course,  hap¬ 
pened  in  France  six  years  ago.  The  fast¬ 
est  cars  in  Europ>e  were  racing  for  the  Grand 
Prix.  Up  with  the  leaders  w’as  Victor  Hem- 
ery,  a  heavy-set,  violent- tempered  French¬ 
man  who  had  won  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  Circuit,  the  St.  Petersburg-Moscow 
race — in  short,  a  master  at  the  wheel. 

DriNing  with  characteristic  stubbornness, 
Hemery  was  battering  his  way  through  mile 
after  mile,  overcoming  the  finesse  of  rivals 
by  headlong  courage.  As  he  W’as  tearing 
along  in  the  lead,  wdth  only  a  few  laps  to 
go,  a  stone  flew  up  from  the  road  and,  strik¬ 


ing  his  goggles,  smashed  the  glass,  dri\Tng 
the  jagged  splinters  back  into  his  ejes. 
Shrieking  with  pain  and  blinded,  Hemery 
managed  to  stop  the  machine.  He  ordered 
the  mechanician  to  find  a  physician,  and, 
while  waiting,  Hemery  jabber^  in  turn  at 
the  pain  and  the  loss  of  time. 

Fortunately,  the  physician  arrived  quick¬ 
ly  and  extract^  the  larger  bits  of  glass  from 
Hemery ’s  eyes.  Whereupon,  commanding 
his  mechanician  to  take  along  a  bottle  of 
lotion,  Hemery  climbed  back  into  the  car 
and  took  up  the  race.  The  pain  was  in¬ 
tense,  but  that  half-blind  man  drove,  while 
the  mechanician  bathed  his  eyes.  It  was  a 
fight  too  unequal,  though,  and  when  the 
finish  line  was  crossed  Hemery  came  in  b^ 
hind  Lautcnschlager,  a  German.  But  be 
had  made  second  place. 

George  Robertson,  an  American,  illus¬ 
trates  a  different  kind  of  nerve— reckk* 
ner\'e  that  went  ahead  when  there  was  no 
need  to  go.  It  was  typical  of  the  man. 

During  the  National  championships  at 
Lowell,  three  years  ago,  Robertson  drow 
one  of  the  best  races  of  his  career  on  one  of 
the  trickiest  courses  in  the  country.  Es- 
p)ecially  dangerous  was  the  “back  stretch” 
— a  long  section  of  country  road,  soft  and 
rutty,  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  cars  to 
pass  abreast.  Late  in  the  race,  dowTi  this 
road  came  Robertson  in  Number  Sixteen, 
the  engine  roaring,  flames  spurting  from 
the  exhausts. 

Ahead  of  him,  some  distance,  he  made 
out  three  colored  specks  on  the  dark  road. 
These  grew  and  grew'  as  he  tore  on,  and 
gradually  took  the  outlines  of  other  racing 
cars.  Robertson’s  foot  jammed  down  (m 
the  accelerator. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  three  cars  he 
drew’.  Now’  he  was  able  to  make  out  the 
faces  of  their  mechanicians  casting  worried 
glances  behind.  They  knew  that  when  Rob¬ 
ertson  came  the  road  had  to  be  clear^ 
Another  hundred  yards  and  Number  Six¬ 
teen  was  almost  upxjn  them,  bellow’ing  irri¬ 
tably,  breathing  smoke,  shaking  from  the 
pulsing  of  the  big  engine.  The  three  driveis 
each  w’ondered  if  his  car  would  be  scraped. 

Then  one  of  them,  suddenly  nervous, 
blundered.  Trying  to  turn  off  the  course, 
he  tw’isted  the  steering-wheel  too  hard,  Md 
the  car,  plunging  wildly,  swept  over  a  ditch 
and  brought  up  against  a  fence,  a  cloud  of 
splintered  w’ood  flying  into  the  air.  The 
other  drivers,  also  nervous,  turned  out 
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squarely  opposite  each  other,  hardly  leav-  liked  to  take  the  most  desperate  chances, 
ing  room  for  a  car  to  pass  through.  apparently  just  for  the  exhilaration  that  the 

Robertson  sensed  the  situation — the  dan-  moment  afforded.  Time  after  time  he 

ger  from  the  flying  wood,  from  the  two  risked  his  life  to  no  apparent  purpose. 

massps  of  Steel  that  all  but  blocked  the  Once  he  drove  an  automobile  at  terrific 

road.  Discretion  told  him  to  wait  until  one  speed  around  a  little,  highly  banked  indoor 

(rf  the  machines  moved  aside.  track  built  for  bicycle  riders. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quality  that  But  the  incident  most  characteristic  of 
made  Robertson  the  greatest  driver  of  his  his  daredevil  nerve  occurred  in  the  1908 

time  urged  him  to  go  ahead  and  take  the  Vanderbilt.  In  that  race  Strang  had  the 

chance.  To  stop  might  mount  on  a  French  car 

from  which  much  was  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  “  cranky,” 
though,  as  the  drivers  say, 
and  just  before  the  start 
developed  engine  trouble. 
For  almost  an  hour, 
Strang  watched  the  other 
machines  sweep  through 
the  early  morning  mist, 
while  he  worked  frantic¬ 
ally  to  get  the  French 
car  into  condition. 
Finally,  he  succeeded  and 
drove  off. 

To  win  the  Vanderbilt 
I^wis  Strang  was  still  '•  or  even  to  finish  with  the 

■"ore  reckless.  Strang  “wild  bob”  burman.  leaders  was  out  of  the 
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question.  So  he  decided  to  go  off  on  a  wild 
jamboree  that  would  land  him  nowhere — un¬ 
less  in  the  hospital.  Very  coolly,  secretly 
delighting  in  the  horror  of  the  crowds, 
Strang  took  turn  after  turn — “hairpins,” 
“S  turns,”  and  all — at  a  rate  no  driver 
should  venture.  Finally,  tiring  of  this,  he 
picked  out  a  man  and  decided  to  worry 
him.  The  man  was  Foxhall  Keene,  and  on 
the  program  he  was  the  only  entrant  who 
had  a  “Mr.”  before  his  name.  Mr.  Keene 
was  a  “gentleman  driver.”  Maybe  Strang 
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wanted  to  frighten  all  the  gentleness  out  of 
him.  At  any  rate,  every  time  Strang  pass¬ 
ed  Keene — which  was  often — he  would  veer 
in  as  close  as  possible,  taking  care  almost 
but  not  quite  to  scrape  his  wheels. 

After  two  experiences  of  this,  Keene  took 
to  turning  into  the  ditch  when  Strang  came 
along.  Then  the  daredevil  would  follow 
and  smile.  Finally  an  announcement  was 
made  that  Mr.  Keene  had  “withdrawn  from 
the  race  ” — and  Strang  laughed. 

This  was  the  nerve  of  Strang — an  in¬ 
human  daredevil  try  that  forgot  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  Death. 

And  terribly  ironical  was  it  that  Strang 
was  killed  one  day  when  a  bank  caved  in 
over  which  he  was  driving  at  eight  miles 
an  hour! 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  nerve 
— too  many  to  be  recorded.  I  remember 
how  Jenatzy,  in  a  Vanderbilt,  equaled  the 
fortitude  of  Hemery  in  the  Grand  Prix; 
how  Lorimer,  like  Knight,  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  others;  how  Bailey,  a  mecha¬ 
nician,  forgot  danger  for  his  driver,  Disbrow; 
how  Endicott,  seeing  a  wrecked  car  ahead 
of  him,  stoppied  and  ran  back  on  the  track, 
warning  other  drivers. 
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It  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  these  nervy  drivers  the  element  that 
one  always  looks  for  in  men  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  chancing  their  lives — Sui>erstition. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  calm  Amer¬ 
icans  as  well  as  dramatic  Europeans.  It’s 
a  part  of  them  all,  big  and  little.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

It  was  a  November  morning  at  Savannah. 
Practise  for  the  Grand  Prize  was  on,  and 
as  I  joined  a  scattering  of  spectators  and 
automobile  men  near  the  grand  stand  at 
Barstow,  the  cars  rumbled  by.  At  my 
elbow,  the  manager  of  the  Italian  team  was 
talking. 

“Davy  Bruce-Brown ’s  got  me  worried,” 
he  said.  “When  not  out  on  the  course  he’s 
been  searching  Savannah  for  something. 
"Often  I  catch  him  peering  into  the  faces  of 
policemen,  as  if  one  had  lifted  his  watch. 
Can’t  get  it  at  all,  because - ” 

A  sudden  roaring,  louder  than  the  rest 
and  punctuated  harshly  with  the  screaming 
of  brakes,  cut  off  the  manager’s  sentence, 
and,  following  him,  I  stood  beside  one  of 
^  big  Italian  cars.  Its  engine  throbbed 
heavily  beneath  the  red-paint^  hood.  The 
(kiver  drew  off  his  mask,  and  I  saw  he  was 


Bruce-Brown,  strapping  and  boyish.  •  He 
glanced  about,  grinning  hugely,  and  then, 
spying  a  tall  policeman  thirty  feet  down  the 
course,  astonished  us  all  by  leaping  from 
his  car  and  running  toward  him. 

“Oh!”  wailed  the  little  team  manager. 
“Davy’s  got  ’em  again — he’s  after  another 
cop!” 

Watching,  we  saw  Bruce-Brown  stare  at 
the  tall  patrolman,  turn  away,  look  again 
as  if  to  make  sure,  and  then,  seizing  his 
hand,  jump  about  like  a  delighted  boy.  A 
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moment’s  explanation  and,  grinning  as  de¬ 
lightedly  as  Bruce- Brown,  the  patrolman 
came  hurrying  back  with  him  to  the  Italian 
car.  There,  upon  whimsical  request,  the 
policeman  clambered  up  beside  the  driver’s 
seat,  while  Bruce-Brown  howled  for  a  pho¬ 
tographer  to  snap  the  picture — the  driver 
and  the  patrolman  at  the  steering-wheel. 
Two  cameras  clicked. 

The  big  boy  yelled:  “ Sure  you  got  it? ” 

Then  the  little  team 
manager,  recovering 
from  his  bewilderment, 
made  hastily  toward 
him.  They  talked  a  few 
minutes,  Bruce-Browm 
laughing  and  slapping 
him  on  the  back.  A 
rattling  of  gears  and  the 
red  racer  whirled  away.  I 
sought  the  team  manager. 

He  was  smiling. 

“All  Davy  was  doing,” 
he  chuckled,  “was  looking 
for  his  mascot.  Before 
the  1910  race  he  had  his 
picture  taken  in  the  car 
with  Policeman  Number 


23.  As  you  know,  he  won  the  Grand  Prize 
that  year.  So  Davy’s  first  thought  on  ar- 
riN-ing  here  was  to  find  that  twenty-third 
cop.  Now’  that  he’s  got  him,  he  says  the 
rest  is  easy  —  he’ll  win  the  Grand  Prize 
this  time  too.” 

He  laughed  again;  so  did  we.  But  two 
days  later  we  saw  a  red  Itah'an  car  ame 
thundering  down  Waters  Road  under  the 
hanging  boughs  and  Spanish  moss,  and  win 
another  Grand  Prize— 
and  dri\’ing  that  car  was 
Bruce-Brown. 

Such  incidents  as  this 
have  made  Superstition 
almost  a  religion  with  the 
drivers.  Take  the  old 
hoodoo  that  is  associated 
with  the  number  Thirteen- 
Until  four  years  ago,  at  the 
light-car  race  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  the  race-drivers 
laughed  at  that  supersti¬ 
tion,  just  as  you  and  I  do. 

Two  evenings  before  the 
race,  the  drivers  met  at 
the  De  Soto  Hotel  and 
drew  for  numbers  to  de- 


ill-luck  powers  of  that  combination,  and  he 
flatly  refused  to  have  it  painted  on  his  car. 

The  others  laughed  at  him,  but  he  held  out 
stubbornly. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion.  Bums, 
driver  of  the  old  Chalmers- 
Detroit,  offered  to  take 
the  “13,”  exchanging 
numbers  with  the  man 
who  protested  so  earnest¬ 
ly.  Everybody  laughed 
some  more. 

Race  day  came,  and 
Burns,  Haunting  a  big 
“13,”  went  whizzing  away 
with  the  rest  of  them. 

Laps  passed,  and  then  we 
learned  that  Number 
Thirteen  had  crashed  off 
the  course  and  lay  a  wreck. 

From  that  day  to  this 
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done  by  the  car  in  practise  or  on  going  to 
and  from  the  course.  He  claims  that  a  cat 
got  under  his  wheels  before  he  won  the 
Vanderbilt  cup  race  in  1908.  He  also  avers 
stoutly  that  Hemery  and  Wagner,  winners 
of  the  1905  and  1906 
Vanderbilts,  killed  cats; 
that  Nazarro  killed  them 
before  winning  the  Targo 
Florio  and  the  French 
Grand  Prix  in  1907,  and 
that  another  went  Wag¬ 
ner’s  way  before  he 
won  the  American  Grand 
Prize  in  1908. 

Robertson  went  on  to 
tell,  too,  how  other  ani¬ 
mals  bring  bad  luck.  He 
said  that  to  kill  a  dog  or 
chicken  means  misfortune, 
and  that  he  dreads  seeing 
a  pig  cross  the  road  before 
JCE-BROWN.  his  racing  car  during  prac- 
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tise.  While  practising  for  the  Vanderbilt 
in  1906,  he  barely  missed  running  into  an 
old  SOW  and  her  eight  sucklings,  and  the 
experience  got  on  his  nerves.  In  fancy 
afterward,  he  saw  the  road  blocked  again 
and  again  with  pigs,  and  he  connected  this 
persistent  impression  with  an  accident  in 
which  he  was  involved. 

But  every  driver  to  his  superstition.  Lan¬ 
cia,  the  dare-devil  Italian,  used  to  nail  a 
horseshoe  to  the  floor-boards  of  his  car  un¬ 
til  he  smashed  up  in  a  V'^anderbilt.  Mul- 


ford  makes  a  practise  of  borrowing  some¬ 
thing  just  before  a  race.  He  happen¬ 
ed  to  do  that  before  the  National  Stock 
Chassis  Championships  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  in 
1910,  and,  recalling  the  incident  after  win¬ 
ning,  decided  that  it  was  a  luck-bringer. 

Other  drivers  say  it’s  certain  disaster  to 
have  your  life  insured  before  a  race,  and 
will  have  none  of  it.  (Incidentally,  the  rate 
is  exceedingly  high,  generally  ten  dollars’ 
worth  of  principal  costing  $1.50  worth  of 
premium.) 

The  pet  superstition  of  Robert  Burman— 
“Wild  Bob,”  who  has  enjoyed  the  sensation 
of  driving  faster  than  any  other  man- 
originated  with  a  headache.  Last  April, 
before  he  climbed  into  his  two-hundred- 
horse-power  car  at  Daytona  Beach,  Burman 
complained  of  a  severe  headache.  Then 
he  drove  his  record  mile — faster  than  mech¬ 
anism  had  ever  gone  before — a  mile  in 
25.4  seconds! 

This  year  Burman  is  going  to  tty  to 
break  that  record.  He  says  he’ll  drive  a 
mile  in  twenty  seconds  flat,  or  180  miles  an 
hour.  And,  on  the  day  he  attempts  it,  Bur¬ 
man  is  hoping  for  a  headache. 

The  incidents  of  the  track  that  we  have 
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dassified  as  the  unusual  are  just  as  strange 
as  the  superstitions,  and  more  tangible. 

Take  the  car  that  stopped  near  the  finish 
line  at  Savannah  three  years  ago.  The 
Grand  Prize  was  ending.  The  first  three 
cars  had  roared  past  the  flag.  Only  sec¬ 
onds  had  separated  Wagner,  Hemery,  and 
Nazarro.  Then  the  crowd,  already  tense 
with  the  thrill  of  it  all,  saw  another  car 
come  down  the  track — slower,  slower.  Its 
driver  was  Hanriot.  He  would  finish  in 
fourth  place — if  he  hurried:  another  ma- 
dune  was  snorting  behind  him  somewhere. 
But  Hanriot’s  car  rolled  feebly  and  then 
stopped — what  was  the  matter? 

“Gasoline  given  out!”  a  man  barked 
through  a  megaphone,  and  the  crowd  sym- 
pathi^  with  the  car  that  had  made  such 
a  run  of  it.  As  it  was  against  the  rules  to 
take  on  gasoline  except  at  the  pits,  it  was 
obviously  a  lost  cause — too  bad!  But  they 
reckoned  without  the  ingenious  French- 
the  driver.  Now  they  saw  him  ges¬ 
ticulating  to  the  mechanician  beside  him 
and  pointing  eagerly  to  the  rear  wheels. 
Then  they  watched  curiously  as  the  two 
Men,  clambering  back  on  the  seats,  grab¬ 
bed  hold  of  the  wheels,  Hanriot  the  right. 


his  mechanician  the  other,  and  began  fran¬ 
tically  to  tug  at  the  heavy  tires. 

The  car  moved  a  trifle.  The  men  tugged 
harder.  From  up  the  road  came  the  rum¬ 
ble  of  the  other  car.  Hanriot  began  to  claw 
in  his  excitement.  Then  gradually  the 
great  bulk  of  steel  gained  momentum — slow 
momentum — the  wheels  revolving  heavily, 
but  faster  and  faster  until  the  car  roll^ 
across  the  finish  line — in  fourth  place.  Han¬ 
riot  had  driven  his  car  without  fuel. 

Then  there  is  the  incident  of  Lewis 
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Strang  in  the  Vanderbilt  tw’o  years  ago.  It  you  ca 
was  one  of  the  early  laps  of  the  race,  but  to  me.’ 
Strang,  as  was  his  wont,  was  crowding  his  In  a 

car  to  the  limit.  Just  before  he  took  the  minatl 

Westbury  turn,  a  stone  flew  up  from  the  ed.  Ii 

road  and  drilled  a  hole  in  his  rachator.  The  to  wh< 

water  gushed  forth.  To  go  on  was  out  of  withdr 
the  question.  Reluctantly  Strang  turned  Then  S 
the  car  off  the  course.  Men  and  women  person 

crowded  about  him,  eager  to  sympathize,  waddir 

Strang  was  out  of  the 
race.  A  vender  with  a 
tray  full  of  candy  and 
chewing  -  gum  suspended 
from  his  shoulder  also 
sympathized. 

Strang,  half  amused, 
half  bor^,  watched  him  a 
minute.  Then  he  sur- 
prised  the  crowd  by  shout- 
ing  and,  thrusting  a  bill 
into  the  vender’s  hand, 
swept  all  the  chewing-gum  , 

from  his  tray,  and  has- 
tened  about,  giving  a  bar 
to  each  person  within 

reach.  PUttit/frufk  hif  7W  hUfi-nmtUmmt  Xmru  T. 

“Chew  it  as  quickly  as  harry  knight. 


you  can,”  begged  Strang,  “and  then  give  it 
to  me.” 

In  amazement,  but  moved  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  in  Strang’s  face,  the  crowd  obey¬ 
ed.  Impatiently  he  waited  until  the  man 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  first  package 
withdrew  a  sticky  ball  from  his  mou^. 
Then  Strang  took  it  and,  hurrying  from  one 
person  to  another,  received  ball  after  ball, 
wadding  them  all  into  a  lump  about  the 
size  of  an  indoor  baseball. 

_  Still  wondering,  the  crowd 

watched  Strang  plug  the 
hole  in  the  radiator  vsith 
this  mass  of  gum.  So 
effectively  did  he  spread 
the  stuff  that  the  leaks 
stopped  and  he  was  able 
to  drive  around  to  the 
pits,  where  repairs  were 
I  made. 


It  is  because  of  these 
things — the  superb  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  nerve,  the  con¬ 
stant  chance  of  swift,  un- 
e.xpected  development,  the 
interest  that  centers  about 
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superstitious  vagaries,  that  p)eople,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them,  flock  to  the 
courses  where  automobiles  race.  It  is 
tlKKf  things  —  and  something  else:  some- 
tlijng  in  the  game — the  element  of  danger, 
the  sensational  that  piles  upon  the  sensa¬ 
tional,  which  draws  them  there.  Perhaps 
it’s  the  same  force  that  makes  a  man 
once  a  race-driver  always  a  driver.  .  .  . 

The  Vanderbilt  cup  race  was  on — the 
red  race  that  broke  Dawson  and  mended 
him.  Men  and  w’omen,  blear-eyed,  their 
lids  heavy  from  want  of  sleep,  stood  up  in 
the  hush  of  the  dawn  and  watched  the  start. 
Before  them  the  vague  shadows  of  the  cold 
flight  had  congealed  into  trees,  fences, 
stands,  and  automobiles,  rows  and  rows  of 
them,  with  hoods  nosed  close  to  the  wire 
barriers,  fronting  the  course.  Uncertain, 
streaky  lights  were  fighting  through  the 
fog,  and  over  the  drab  fields  had  fallen 
stn^  of  violet  and  pink. 

A  confusion  of  hoarse,  early  morning 
voices,  clinking  tools,  and  whirring  mecha¬ 
nism  came  from  the  repair  trenches.  The 
cars,  colored  smudges  that  seemed  to  shiver 
in  the  cool  air,  sidled,  their  motors  purring, 
toward  the  starter,  a  man  in  knickerbock¬ 
ers  and  puttees.  Smoke  began  to  belch 
from  two-score  exhausts.  Engines  boomed 
louder;  the  smoke  thickened. 

Now  through  the  drifting  fog  there  issued 
a  voice.  It  was  counting  the  numbers  back¬ 
ward  from  “ten”  to  “one,”  and  at  the  last 
word  an  engine  screamed,  gears  rattled, 
and  the  first  car  went  snorting  down  the 
ad-blackened  road — the  Vanderbilt  was  on. 

Other  machines  followed — machines  that 
roared  and  spat  blue  flame  in  grim  menace. 
Then  Chevrolet  drew  up  into  position — 
Chevrolet  the  Daring.  The  crowd  watched 
him  and  cheered  with  dust-choked  throats. 
Now  he  was  at  the  line  and  the  starter  was 
tolling  off  the  seconds.  But  at  “One!” 
there  was  a  taunting  roar  of  mechanism,  a 
harsh  creaking,  a  cough,  a  rattle,  and  the 
car  stopped  dead.  The  mechanic  had  blun¬ 
dered.  He  had  forgotten  to  do  something 
to  the  engine  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
do.  Chevrolet  swore  roundly  in  his  exci¬ 
table  Alsatian  way,  but  Miller,  the  big 
Mechanician,  almost  crying  at  his  mistake, 
»>s  repairing  it.  A  moment’s  delay  and 
Chevrolet  dashed  away. 

We  saw  him  stop  again  that  morning  and 


saw  Miller,  a  giant  lithe  and  virile,  a  man 
in  the  full  strength  of  his  body,  again  make 
the  rebellious  car  do  his  will.  Chevrolet’s 
team  manager,  craving  publicity,  wandered 
over  to  the  press  box,  and  told  a  story  of 
“Louis  and  his  mechanician” — how  Miller 
was  a  wanderer,  a  man  early  lost  to  his 
family,  how  as  a  boy  he  had  shipped  at 
sea,  how  he’d  drifted  around  the  world,  and 
then,  drifting  Chevrolet’s  way,  had  been 
given  the  seat  in  his  first  race — the  Vander¬ 
bilt!  Also,  he  added  that  Chevrolet  loved 
him  as  a  son,  and  we  believed  him. 

But  it  was  not  until  hours  later  that  we 
saw  Chevrolet  again.  Then  he  was  at  the 
hospital — alone.  Miller  lay  dead  in  the 
parlor  of  a  little  farmhouse  near  Westfield. 
He  had  been  penned  under  Chevrolet’s 
racer  after  it  had  crashed  from  the  road, 
cut  a  touring-car  in  two,  gone  through  a 
hedge,  splintered  three  trees,  and  somer¬ 
saulted  upside  down  against  a  house. 

And  Chevrolet  was  sobbing,  clutching  his 
face  with  hands  greasy  and  red. 

“My  God!” — we  heard  him  moan — 
“I’ve  killed  Miller — my  friend — my  friend, 
dead — dead!” 

He  ended  with  a  long-drawn-out  shudder 
as  Nature  gave  to  him  a  temporary  anes¬ 
thetic  and  merciful  forgetfulness. 

Weeks  passed.  Che\Tolet,  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  left  the  hospital.  To  his  friends  he 
said: 

“That  ended  it.  I’m  through  with  ra¬ 
cing.  I’ve  had  enough.” 

Months  passed.  Came  Memorial  Day  at 
Indianapolis — the  day  when  Knight  hurled 
his  car  off  the  course;  when  the  smoke  of 
chaos  lifted  and  the  Ninety  Thousand  saw 
Anderson  dragging  himself  over  the  pit 
wall;  when  the  six  drivers  thundered  past 
the  wTecks  before  the  stand;  when  all  that 
w’as  happening  was  a  man  driving  out  on 
the  back-stretch  somewhere. 

Low  in  the  seat  of  a  great,  gray  racer,  he 
was  taking  chances  that  made  the  other 
drivers,  seasoned  as  they  were,  pray  he’d 
stop.  Bellowing  into  the  turns,  never  re¬ 
ducing  the  terrific  pace  he  had  set,  bursting 
tire  after  tire,  racking  the  engine  as  motor 
had  never  been  racked  before,  he  tore  on — 
a  Mad  Mullah  of  the  track. 

The  fascination  of  the  game  held  him 
cruelly,  you  see — for  the  man  was  Chev¬ 
rolet. 


SdUort  — What  kind  of  matches  do  you  use? 

If  they  are  the  kind  that  re^ily  strike  anywhere” — and  they  probably  are — you  should 
know  that  they  are  made  of  white  phosphorus.  You  should  know,  too,  that  their  manufac¬ 
ture  involves  for  the  workers  the  most  terrible  of  industrial  diseases — a  disease  so  revoltini 
that  we  haven't  the  heart  to  print  pictures  of  its  victims. 

It  is  a  needless  horror.  To  our  shame,  we  are  the  only  important  nation  that  allows  it  to  gt 
on.  There  are  cheap,  harmless  substitutes  for  the  white  phosphorus  match — substitutes  that 
eliminate  disease  dangers,  and  fire  dangers  in  large  measure.  But  the  effort  to  stop  the  ma¬ 
king  of  the  matches  that  do  the  harm  meets  constant  obstacles  at  the  hands  of  interest^  persons. 
There  is  a  way  to  spare  the  workers  in  the  industry  the  dreadful  penalty  they  pay,  to  spare 
your  children  and  your  homes  the  dangers  that  accompany  the  hcmsehold  match.  There  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  help.  Read  this  article  and  decide  what  you  will  do. 


RAY  sky;  gray  snow;  gray  water;  the  diapason  of  the  engines,  above  which 

a  low  horizon  of  wan  marsh  and  rises  a  teasing,  snarling,  chattering  over¬ 
waste  land  through  which  creeps  tone  of  metallic  discord.  Through  the 

the  sluggish  of)en  sewer  of  a  river,  intangible,  drifting,  blui^  haze— which 

Here  and  there,  dominating  with  their  stings  the  throat  and  eyes  with  a  constant- 

touch  of  color  the  scattered  settlements,  ly  increasing  irritation — can  be  seen  a  large, 

stand  factories,  bare  and  unsightly;  while  whitewashed  room,  well  lighted,  and  ap- 

above  them — rigid  and  inevitable  as  the  parently  well  ventilated,  by  means  of  in¬ 
facts  of  poverty — rise  the  sharp  accents  of  numerable  open  windows.  Following  an 

their  yellow  chimneys.  iron  truck,  whose  progress  over  the  cement 

Mired  in  the  yard,  a  team  of  horses,  floor  is  marked  by  jets  of  yellow  flame 

hitched  to  a  truck  loaded  with  pine  logs,  from  the  hundreds  of  matches  with  which 

strains  and  sweats  under  the  driver’s  lash;  it  is  strewn,  w’e  make  our  way  to  the  far- 

while  on  every  side  rise  piles  of  rough-split  ther  end  of  the  building, 
or  planed  lumber,  still  dark  and  sodden  Here  we  find  the  operatives  who  begin 
with  recent  rain.  From  an  escajie-pipe  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  what  is  the 

the  wall  that  we  pass  on  our  way  to  the  most  necessary  of  all  the  articles  of  corn- 

entrance,  comes  an  intermittent  spurt  of  mon  household  use,  yet  the  most  dangerous 

steam  wliich  seems  to  keep  time  with  the  to  the  worker. 

pulsing  wheels  and  levers  behind  the  lime-  For  while  there  are  many  industries  in 
stained  bricks;  and  mingled  with  the  chill  the  United  States  that  involve  cruel  and 

of  the  winter  air  is  a  piervasive,  evil  smell  xmnecessary  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 

that  seems  strangely  familiar,  and  yet  sug-  workers,  there  is  none  which  exacts  so  awful 

gestive  of  the  legend  of  the  underworld.  a  price  as  the  match-trade.  “Phossy  Jaw, 

Once  inside  the  door,  we  are  deafened  by  the  most  terrible  of  occupational  diseases, 
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is  the  unique  malady  of  the  phosphorus- 
match  maker:  a  highly  localized  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  infection  resulting  from  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous 
of  all  industrial  poisons.  These  find  entrance 
to  the  system  through  the  gums  or  defective 
teeth  (common  to  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of 
adult  wage-earners),  and,  first  attacking  the 
covering  of  the  jaw-bone,  finally  induce  a 
process  of  slow  destruction  in  the  bone  it¬ 
self,  which  involves  either  its  removal  by  a 
surgical  operation  or  a  loathsome  and  ago¬ 
nizing  form  of  death. 

the  terrible  “strike  anywhere”  match 

And  yet  in  a  cosmopolitan  group  com¬ 
posed  of  intelligent  Englishmen,  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  Swiss,  Austrians,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Russians,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  Hollanders,  Hungarians,  Bel¬ 
gians,  Japanese,  and  Americans,  only  the 
last  named  could  toss  aside  the  phosphorus- 
tipped  matches  with  which  they  had  lighted 
their  cigarettes,  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  terrible  physical  suffering  in¬ 
evitably  lay  behind  their  production.  For 
^dustrial  laggards  as  we  of  the  United 
States  are  reckoned  for  our  failure  to  con- 
tK^  occupational  disease— we  alone  have 
accepted  the  “strike-anywhere”  match  as 
a  conunon  necessity  concerning  which  we 
need  ask  no  questions. 

But  it  was  the  fact  that  the  American 
match  to-day  possesses  more  of  tragic  “  hu¬ 
man  interest”  than  any  other  manufactured 
article,  which  induced  President  Taft  to 
make  an  appeal  to  Congress  concerning  the 
protection  of  some  four  thousand  match- 
workers  in  his  annual  message  of  1910. 

“I  invite  attention,”  he  wrote,  “to  the 
very  serious  injury  caused  to  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  phos¬ 
phorus  matches.  The  diseases  incident  to 
this  are  frightful;  and  as  matches  can  be 
made  from  other  materials  entirely  innoc¬ 
uous,  I  believe  that  the  injurious  manufac¬ 
ture  should  be  discouraged,  and  ought  to 
be  discouraged,  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
Fedei^  tax.  I  recommend  the  adoption 
of  this  method  of  stamping  out  a  very  se¬ 
rious  abuse.” 

“Frightful;  a  very  serious  abuse — ”  such 
wwds  from  ^e  pen  of  the  Chief  Executive 
^ould  carry  weight  and  meaning,  provided 
there  were  facts  to  warrant  them.  And 
“dr  justification  is  not  far  to  seek: 


In  certain  sections  of  Maine,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minne¬ 
sota  may  be  found  men  and  women  muti¬ 
lated  in  feature  and  broken  in  health.  In 
all  cases  there  lies  behind  them  a  record 
of  physical  suffering  which  stims  the  imag¬ 
ination  in  its  effort  to  realize  the  living  hell 
through  which  they  have  been  dragged — 
suffering  lasting  sometimes  during  one, 
three,  five,  eight,  even  twelve  years 
of  irremediable  horror.  Often,  when  freed 
from  fear  lest  their  testimony  be  used  to  in¬ 
jure  them,  they  endeavor  to  tell  of  their  ex¬ 
periences:  some  with  a  dramatic  bitterness 
that  startles  and  appals;  many  with  the  apa¬ 
thy  of  those  who  no  longer  have  hope  in 
the  present  or  the  future;  yet  others  by  an 
inarticulate  mumble — their  only  means  of 
communication — which  is  more  eloquent 
than  coherent  spieech. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  question 
such  as  are  still  in  torment.  Toothless, 
with  rotted  purple  gums,  from  which  pro¬ 
trude  fragments  of  decaying  bone;  with 
discolored  pus  oozing  from  swollen  lips  or 
abscesses  in  jaw  and  throat,  whose  stench 
makes  the  sufferers  intolerable  to  themselves 
and  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
the  victims  of  phosphorus  necrosis  seem  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  recognized  pale  of 
human  misery. 

THE  MATCH-TRADE  FROM  THE  INSIDE 

It  is  they  who  justify  the  President’s 
word  “frightful”;  and  their  physical  con¬ 
dition  inchcates  “a  very  serious  abuse.” 
What  were,  and  still  are,  the  actual  trade 
conditions  to  which  he  thus  called  Congres¬ 
sional  attention?  What  was  the  remedy 
suggested  by  the  possibility  of  employing 
harmless  substitutes  for  the  poison  common¬ 
ly  in  use?  And  what  remedial  legislation 
should  have  seconded  his  proposal  to  util¬ 
ize  the  Federal  machinery  in  banishing  a 
revolting  and  unnecessary  occupational 
horror? 

We  shall  find  conclusive  answers  to  all 
these  questions  awaiting  us  inside  the  white¬ 
washed  rooms  of  the  match  factory  whose 
doors  we  have  already  entered. 

The  block-feeder  stands  at  his  machine, 
with  its  battery  of  circular  knives,  which 
seems  to  suck  in  the  angled  pieces  of  wood 
offered  it,  and  then  sp>ew  them  out  in  a 
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perpetual  shower  of  match-splints  that  fall, 
with  incalculable  rapidity,  into  the  open 
sacks  ready  to  receive  them. 

They  are  “green,”  however,  from  pre¬ 
vious  steaming;  and  must  therefore  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  drying-room,  emptied  into  slow 
ovens,  and  later  passed  on  to  a  revolving 
sieve,  which  frees  them  from  splinters,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  find  their  way  to  the  oscilla¬ 
ting  tray  full  of  metal  boxes,  from  which 
they  are  fed  by  hand,  or  mechanism,  to  the 
automatic  dipping-machine. 

Into  the  small  p>erforations  of  the  iron 
plates  comp>osing  its  endless  chain  each 
^lint  is  thrust  by  a  sliding  driver;  and  they 
are  so  adjusted  in  the  operation  as  to  leave 
them  projecting  downward,  at  a  uniform 
length  from  the  under  surface  of  the  plates. 
Slowly,  like  some  giant,  corrugated  worm, 
the  endless  chain  uncoils;  first  p>assing  the 
tips  of  its  bristling  white  spines  through  a 
trough  filled  with  melted  paraffin;  thence 
over  an  iron  plate  covered  with  a  red-, 
black-,  or  blue<olored  phosphorus  match- 
paste  that  “heads”  them  with  a  rounded, 
drop;  and  finally  over  a  second  plate,  coat¬ 
ed  with  a  lighter-tinted  mixture,  which 
“tips”  them  with  a  highly  inflammable 
paste,  and  in  so  doing  finishes  the  matches 
for  the  market. 

After  being  dried  by  exposure  to  currents 
of  warm  air,  and  thnist  by  a  freeing-ma- 
chine  from  the  perforations  in  which  they 
have  been  fixed  for  several  hours,  the 
“double-dip”  “strike-anywhere”  matches 
fall  into  the  metal  trays  waiting  for  them; 
and  are  ready  to  be  wheeled  to  the  pack¬ 
ing-table  in  the  boxing-room,  where  the 
deft  fingers  of  women  operatives  complete 
the  last  detail  of  their  manufacture. 

A  TRADE  OF  HORRIBLE  RISKS 

A  “dean”  business,  any  one  would  say 
who,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  invariably  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  white  phosphorus,  had 
seen  a  rough-planed  log  transformed  into 
the  boxed,  sealed,  and  labeled  product, 
apparently  without  the  intervention  of 
human  agency.  Certainly  a  marvelous  ad¬ 
vance  in  industrial  ingenuity  from  the  la¬ 
borious  hand-processes  in  vogue  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  when,  in  1836,  the 
Treschel  match  and  its  inseparable  “occu- 
I)ational  horror”  first  made  their  appearance 
in  the  United  States. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  multiplication  of 


mechanical  dedces  to  eliminate  hand-work 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  out  of  the 
four  thousand  employees  now  earning  a 
livelihood  in  our  fifteen  American  factories 
fully  95%  of  the  women,  82%  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  44%  of  the  men  are  directly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  contracting  either 
“Phossy  Jaw,”  with  all  its  attendant  mis¬ 
ery,  or  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning 
known  as  “phosphorisme,”  characterized  by 
anemia,  yellow  tint  of  skin,  dyspepsia, 
progressive  emaciation,  and  albuminuria. 

THE  CONSTANT  MENACE  OF  WHITE 
PHOSPHORUS 

For  no  scientific  fact  has  been  more  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  than  that  white,  or  yellow, 
phosphorus  is  imp>ossible  of  control  even 
under  the  most  favorable  commercial  con¬ 
ditions.  Since  its  discovery  in  Germany  in 
1669,  and  its  successful  utilization  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches  in  Vieima  in  1833, 
the  toll  it  has  taken  of  those  who  have 
subjected  to  the  insidious  infection  of  its 
fumes,  is  incredibly  gruesome  and  revolt¬ 
ing. 

From  the  moment  when  the  cans  filled 
with  phosphorus-sticks  (shipped  from  labo¬ 
ratories  in  Philadelphia  and  Niagara,  and 
kept  submerged  in  water  until  n^ed)  are 
opened  in  the  mixing-room,  there  is  risk  to 
the  health,  and  even  the  lives,  of  all  who 
may  chance  to  find  themselves  exposed  to 
the  “  vapwr  ”  invariably  produced  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  unstable  poison  with  the 
oxygen  in  the  air. 

This  is  a  condition  from  which  there  is 
no  known  certainty  of  escape,  although  for 
seventy  years  the  scientific  experts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  devoted  their  energies  to  an  at¬ 
tempted  solution  of  what  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  cruel  of  industrial  prob¬ 
lems. 

And  it  is  not  alone  in  the  air  breathed  that 
the  danger  lies :  the  deadly  substance  may  also 
become  dissolved  in  the  saliva  by  the  mha- 
lation  of  fumes  (thus  exercising  a  wlvent 
action  on  defective  teeth),  and  particles  of 
phosphorus  cling  to  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
people,  w’hich  are  commonly  so  stained  by 
the  dye  given  off  by  the  match-heads  as  to 
emit  a  garlicky  odor  and  to  glow  in  the 
dark. 

Every  instant  spent  inside  the  factwy 
w’alls  offers  its  menace  to  the  match-maker: 
a  luncheon  left  exposed  in  the  work-room 
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and  eaten  with  unwashed  fingers;  the 
thoughtless  chewing  of  gum  or  candy  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours;  the  drinking  of  a  glass 
of  phosphorus-contaminated  water;  the 
wiping  away  with  dye-stained  hands  of 
sweat  from  cheek  or  lips;  the  use  of  a  whit¬ 
tled  match-splint  in  heu  of  a  toothpick — 
all  these  trivial,  and  practically  uncontrol¬ 
lable,  carelessnesses  of  the  ignorant,  foreign, 
low-waged  laborers  commonly  found  in 
this  branch  of  industry  may  mean  death,  or 
a  fate  worse  than  death,  to  men  and  women 
and  children. 

Having  carried  the  knowledge  of  these 
condidons  with  us  on  our  visit  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  a  curious  sense  of  haimting  evil  per¬ 
vades  for  us  all  the  thrift,  orderliness,  and 
apparent  cleanliness  of  the  building.  In 
spite  of  the  open  windows  to  right  and  left, 
the  drifting,  pungent  fumes  of  phosphorus 
seem  everywhere.  From  the  unprotected 
plates  of  the  dipping-machine  they  rise  in 
long,  bluish  wreaths  like  incense;  in  the 
boxing-room — where,  as  in  most  American 
factories,  the  matches  are  packed  by  hand 
without  the  protection  of  mechanic^  ven¬ 
tilation— the  air  is  heavy  with  the  “steam¬ 
ing”  of  the  finished  product.  Above  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  rises  the  almost  con¬ 
tinual  crackling  of  the  “firing”  matches 
with  which  the  floor  b  littered,  and  their 
innumerable  spurts  of  flames  and  smoke, 
appearing  from  imder  truck-wheels  and 
the  feet  of  workmen,  also  add  their  unsav¬ 
ory  quote  to  the  persistent,  acrid  vapors. 

THE  PERIL  OF  FIRE  AND  POISON 

As  we  enter  the  boxing-room  there  is  a 
sudden  cry  from  one  of  the  score  of  women 
at  the  long  compartment-table.  She  seizes 
a  metal  tray  full  of  matches  that  have 
burst  mto  flame,  and  we  stand  and  watch 
the  red  tongues  of  fire  shoot  high  above  her 
head,  until  she  empties  the  still  smoulder¬ 
ing  heap  upon  the  floor  and  stamps  on  it. 

“T^t  must  be  a  bad  business  when  their 
dothing  catches  fire,”  we  suggest  to  the 
foreman  who  has  accompanied  us.  He  nods, 
and  looks  at  us  curiously,  almost  apprealing- 
as  he  draws  us  away  from  the  path  of 
tt  iron  truck.  In  the  noise  and  confusion 
”  ^  cutting-  and  dipping-rooms  there  has 
been  no  chance  for  conversation;  but  here, 
®  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  boxing- 
we  suddenly  realize  that  he  is  him- 
seo  a  pitiable  example  of  chronic  poisoning. 


or  “phosphorisme.”  He  has  the  pallor  of  a 
consumptive:  his  hair,  eyes,  teeth,  and  skin 
are  tinged  with  a  strange  metallic  hue  im¬ 
possible  to  describe.  He  produces  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  imreality,  to  be  met  with  in  those 
beings  of  the  underworld  whom  Dante  and 
Virgil  mistook  for  living  men.  He  speaks 
in  a  thin  thread  of  voice,  as  toneless  and 
impersonal  as  theirs. 

“Is  the  health  of  your  operatives  good?” 

“We  have  no  cases  on  us,”  he  answers; 
“but  I’ve  only  been  here  a  short  time.” 

“You  have,  however,  been  working  at 
match-making  before?  ” 

“I’ve  been  at  it  fifteen  years.” 

•  “And  in  that  time  you’ve  seen  sickness 
among  the  workers?” 

“You  don’t  ever  need  to  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  answers.  “There  isn’t  any  one  in 
the  business  who  hasn’t  seen  it.  If  they 
tell  you  anything  different,  they  lie.” 

THE  PLEASANT  MATCH  TRADE 

We  involuntarily  recall  the  testimony  of 
a  certain  match-manufacturer  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washing¬ 
ton:  “I  have  never  had  any  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  my  factory  at  all ...  .  There  is  no 

chance  of  necrosis . It  is  like  sharks 

that  people  talk  about,  that  will  bite  you 
when  you  are  in  bathing  or  swimming. 
There  is  nothing  in  it.  Those  are  stories 
that  are  told  to  people  who  don’t  know. 
....  Nobody  need  go  near  the  phosphor¬ 
us.  ..  .  The  workman  takes  a  pail,  and 
the  matches  are  coming  out  by  ^e  thou¬ 
sands  every  minute.  ...  It  is  fine.  I 
wish  you  could  see  it.  .  .  .” 

Grotesque  statements,  these — unworthy 
of  quotation,  except  for  the  surprising  fact 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
largely  influenced  by  them  to  defer  action 
for  a  year. 

“And  you  have  had  experience  with 
cases  of  Phossy  Jaw?” 

The  foreman’s  manner  suddenly  loses  its 
apathy.  “I’ll  never  forget  my  first  case,” 
he  says  ^lith  a  shudder.  “I’ve  never  been 
the  same  since.  It’s  always  there.  I  know 
the  thing  is  there.  I  know  it  all  the  day 
long.  I  see  it  at  night.  I  can’t  forget  it. 
He’d  been  in  the  same  factory  with  me. 
They  told  me  what  was  the  matter,  but  I 
didn’t  imderstand  them.  I  went  to  see 
him.  .  .  .  The  windows  of  the  room  were 
wide  open;  but  I  could  scarcely  stay  to 
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hear  him  talk.  He  couldn’t  talk,  really: 
just  a  kind  of  a  mumble.  But  I  understood. 
He  put  his  fingers  into  his  mouth,  before 
my  eyes,  and  pulled  out  a  piece  of  jaw¬ 
bone  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  ...  I 
ran  away  from  him  then.  I’ve  been  seeing 
it  ever  since.  I’ve  been  smelling  it  ever 
since.  .  . 

“Had  the  man  ever  been  warned  that 
the  match-trade  was  a  dangerous  one?  ’’ 

The  foreman  shakes  his  head.  “No. 
They  almost  never  know  the  truth  till  it 
gets  them  ...  Is  it  true  that  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  they  won’t  allow  poisonous  phosphcr- 
rus  in  their  factories?  ” 

“Yes;  there  is  hardly  a  country  to-day 
which  permits  it.  Finland  stopped  its  use 
as  early  as  1872,  and  adopted  the  harmless 
red  phosphorus  for  a  substitute.  Denmark 
did  the  same  in  1874;  France  found  she 
couldn’t  afford  to  keep  rni  paying  damages 
to  necrosed  workers,  and  began  to  use  her 
patent  sesquisulphide  in  1898.  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Austria — none  of  these  nations 
could  withstand  the  pressure  of  outraged 
public  sentiment.  And  in  all  the  countries 
where  they  still  manufacture  poisonous 
matches  for  export  trade — such  as  Norway 
and  Sweden,  or  even  Russia,  Hungary,  and 
Japan — they  enforce  the  strictest  sanitary 
rules,  in  an  effort  to  protect  their 
workers. 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  ABROAD 

“There  are  government  laws  prescribing 
the  architectural  plans  of  match  factories; 
their  air-space,  lighting,  flooring,  and  me¬ 
chanical  ventilation;  the  separation  of  the 
mixing,  dipping,  drying,  and  boxing-rooms; 
the  p>ercentage  of  phosphorus  permitted  in 
the  match-p>aste;  the  employment  of  dental 
surgeons,  with  p>eriodic  compulsory  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  teeth  of  all  employees;  the 
certification  of  the  health  of  newly  accept¬ 
ed  applicants;  the  enforced  alternation  of 
employment  for  all  workers  exposed  to  es¬ 
pecial  danger;  the  furnishing  of  overalls, 
aprons,  eating-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  lavato¬ 
ries,  and  antiseptic  mouth-washes;  and  the 
posting  of  warnings  to  employees  as  to  the 
dangerous  features  of  the  trade  and  the 
need  for  personal  cleanliness.” 

“But  I  never  heard  of  such  things  here.” 

“No;  for  the  reason  that  there  are  none. 
Barring  four  states  that  protect  their  minors. 


ever>'  statute-book  in  the  United  States  is 
a  blank  as  concerns  the  match- trade.” 

The  foreman  stands  buried  in  thought 
for  a  moment;  then  in  the  same  passionless 
thin  whisper,  he  resumes  his  broken  thread 
of  speech.  “I  suppose  there  are  too  many 
of  us  here.  .  .  .  They  don’t  need  to  care 
about  a  man’s  life.  .  .  .” 

There  is  one  part  of  the  establishment 
^at  we  have  not  yet  seen:  the  mixing-room, 
in  which  the  phosphorus-paste  for  the  dip^ 
ping-machine  is  prepared;  whose  operatives 
are  inevitably  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  offered  to  any  match-employee,  and 
whose  welfare  has  been  the  especial  care  of 
the  sanitary  experts  of  other  governments. 

The  foreman  leads  the  way  through  the 
clanging  turmoil  of  the  dipping-room  to  the 
stifling  heat  of  the  drying-chamber.  Here 
he  hesitates,  and  something  of  the  fear  we 
noticed  when  he  spK)ke  of  his  first  sight  of 
“Phossy  Jaw”  is  again  upon  him.  “It 
isn’t  a  thing  you’ll  like  to  look  at,”  he  says. 
“It’s  a  thing  that  hadn’t  ought  to  be.” 
Then,  turning,  he  flings  back  a  heavy  iron 
door,  and  a  rush  of  stifling  white  fumes  oi- 
velops  him  and  fills  the  chamber. 

On  the  cement  floor  of  a  brick  cell  stands 
the  mixing  kettle — a  pail-like  receptade 
some  four  feet  deep  by  three  across.  In  it 
is  a  thick,  magenta-colored  paste,  from 
which,  under  the  constant  stirring  of  the 
machine-turned  mixer,  rise  clouds  of  sufio- 
eating  vapor.  The  kettle  is  unprotected  by 
hood  or  ventilating  apparatus.  In  the  roof 
above  is  a  small  window — closed.  To  the 
right,  however,  a  window  is  open;  and  the 
air  blowing  in  seems  to  stir  the  vapor  with 
the  same  rotary  motion  as  the  mixer.  We 
start  to  enter,  but  the  foreman  bars  the 
door  with  his  arm.  Upon  his  face  is  the 
fear  made  visible — the  fear  that  has  dogged 
his  footsteps  now  for  years. 

WHERE  THE  POISON  IS  THICKEST 

“  And  the  mixer?  ”  we  question.  “  WTiere 
is  he?” 

The  foreman  rouses  himself  and,  draw¬ 
ing  back,  slides  the  door  into  place.  “I 
keep  him  out  of  it  all  I  can,”  he  answ^ 
“  WTien  he  has  the  chance  he  goes  outsi<^ 
You  see — ”  he  hesitates,  and  the  thread  of 
voice  trails  away  into  silence. 

“How  can  he  stand  it?”  we  question. 

“He  has  to,”  he  replies,  with  the  fatalis¬ 
tic  philosophy  of  the  laborer. 
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“But  there  are  ventilating  hoods  and 
ventilating  apparatus  in  some  factories.” 

“Yes.  Then  it  gets  the  workers  slower, 
but  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  You  know  we  could  use  r^  phos- 
jAorus,  or  sesquisulphide,  even  if  they  do 
cost  a  little  more;  but  as  long  as  everybody 
else  is  using  this  stuff,  we’ve  got  to  keep  on, 
too,  or  close  our  doors.” 

“But  you’d  like  to  get  rid  of  the  white 
phosphorus?” 

With  a  sudden  passion  that  strengthens 
his  voice  and  seems  to  dilate  his  shnmken 
form  he  answers  us:  “I  only  wish  I  could 
live  long  enough  to  see  this  business  clean. 

I  tell  you,  it’s  bad  for  every  one  that’s  in 
it.  I’ve  been  told  they’re  trying  to  do 
something  about  it  in  Congress.  How 
soon  before  they  can  help?” 

How  soon,  indeed!  “If  they  take  it  up, 
it  will  be  a  question  of  years.  Perhaps  two; 
perhaps  three.” 

He  looks  at  us  quietly,  steadily;  then  his 
eyes  drop,  and  the  momentary  illusion  of 
vigor  passes  from  him.  “Three  years,”  he 
repeats.  “It’s — it’s  a  long  time.  .  . 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ALONE  INDIFFERENT 

As  we  pick  our  way  through  the  raw  mud 
of  the  factory  yard,  the  sense  of  relief  with 
which  we  drink  in  the  clean,  chill  air  is  al¬ 
most  overpowering.  The  teasing  clang  of 
the  machinery  we  are  leaving  l^hind  les¬ 
sens  with  every  step,  and  dies  away.  Be¬ 
fore  us  again  stretches  the  dingy  gray  of 
snow  and  sky,  athwart  which  a  flight  of 
crows,  silent,  funereal,  beats  its  way  to  the 
shelter  of  a  distant  wood. 

We  turn  for  a  last  look  at  the  low  build¬ 
ing  with  its  sentinel  chimney,  behind  whose 
seems  to  lurk  the  shadow  of  an  evil 
thing.  As  we  do  so,  our  eyes  are  caught  by 
a  ^ead  of  smoke  that  st^s  from  the  op>en 
window  of  an  extension  and,  drifting  in  wa¬ 
vering  wreaths  across  the  roof,  loses  itself 
against  the  background  of  the  sky.  With  a 
I  revulsion  of  feeling  we  know  it  for  the 
thing  it  is — the  steaming  of  the  hell-brew 
m  the  mixing-room.  And  as  we  move  away 
It  seems  to  us  the  incarnation  of  a  subtle 
the  visible,  yet  intangible,  symbol 
of  an  ever-haunting  fear. 

There  is  a  saying  that  to  understand 
7®ything,  is  to  pardon  everything.  This 
not  apply  to  the  American  match- 


trade.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
read  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
1910  (Bulletin  No.  86),  in  which  is  printed 
Dr.  John  B.  Andrews’s  investigation  of  the 
results  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in 
this  country,  to  find  anything  but  condem¬ 
nation  for  our  record  of  seventy  years  of 
criminal  negligence. 

While  every  other  civilized  country  has 
endeavored  to  eliminate  the  dangerous 
features  of  the  industry  by  sanitary  control, 
and,  failing  to  banish  necrosis,  has  either 
barred  poisonous  phosphorus  altogether  or 
safeguarded  its  use  by  all  known  scientific 
precautions,  the  United  States  alone  has 
remained  indifferent.  It  is  true  that  our 
early  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  prevented  epidemics  of  necrosis,  but  it 
is  no  less  true  that  since  1836  the  presence 
of  “  Phossy  Jaw”  has  been  persistent. 

Dr.  Andrews’s  investigation  in  the 
homes  of  three  factories,  only,  yielded  a 
total  of  eighty-two  cases.  In  two  factories 
eight  serious  cases  are  known  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  year  1909,  and  there  are 
references  to  three  more.  In  spite  of  the 
claim  of  some  manufacturers  that  the 
trouble  has  not  existed  in  a  severe  form  for 
years,  he  found  data  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  authentic  cases  .within  a  brief  time. 
One  small  factory  had  a  total  of  twenty 
necrosed  workers,  most  of  whom  had  under¬ 
gone  the  removal  of  an  entire  jaw;  in  an¬ 
other  factory  twenty-one  records  were  found, 
six  of  which  were  for  the  year  1907;  and  in 
one  of  our  best  establishments  records  of 
forty  victims  were  secured. 

WHY  PHOSPHORUS  POISONING  IS  “EPIDEMIC” 

While,  in  the  case  of  a  few  companies, 
European  sanitary  precautions  are  volun¬ 
tarily  observed,  the  majority  of  our  facto¬ 
ries  violate  every  principle  known  to  science 
and  humanity.  So  ignorant  are  our  state 
inspectors  of  the  risks  offered  to  laborers  in 
this  form  of  employment,  that  one  firm  had 
been  in  operation  for  five  years  before  an 
“epidemic”  of  necrosis  among  their  work¬ 
men  revealed  to  them  the  nature  of  the 
poison  they  were  handling.  In  contrast  to 
Continental  care  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  their  match-makers,  Dr.  Andrews’s 
report  tells  of  American  factories  in  which 
all  the  processes  of  mixing,  dipping,  drying, 
and  packing  are  sometimes  carried  on  in  a 
single  poorly  ventilated  room;  of  “lavatory 
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facilities”  consisting  of  a  water-tap  and  an 
iron  sink;  of  one  towel  apportioned  to  do 
duty  among  two  hundred  women;  of  open 
lunch-baskets  exposed  to  fumes  for  hours, 
and  of  food  eaten  on  the  premises  with  un¬ 
washed  hands.  Applicants  for  positions  are 
usually  accepted  without  dental  examina¬ 
tion;  warning  notices  are  rarely  posted,  al¬ 
though  in  one  instance  a  list  of  instructions 
as  to  sanitary  precautions  was  found  nailed 
upside  down.  Mechanical  ventilation  is 
seldom  required  or  enforced. 

A  MODERN  HELL 

In  short,  the  United  States  to-day  toler¬ 
ates  conditions  throughout  its  match-trade 
such  as  have  been  prohibited  for  years  in 
every  other  coimtry.  Month  by  month, 
for  a  wage  lower  than  that  in  almost  any 
other  industry  (out  of  i,888  male  employ¬ 
ees,  23.26  per  cent,  earn  less  than  $6  per 
week,  and  only  33.52  per  cent,  earn  $10  or 
over;  while  out  of  1,278  females,  53.75  per 
cent,  earn  under  $6  per  week,  and  only  4.47 
per  cent,  earn  $10  or  over)  our  states  per¬ 
mit  men  and  women  and  children  to  nm 
the  needless  risk  of  enduring  what  has  been 
described  as  “all  the  torments  of  the  old 
orthodox  hell.” 

For  the  horrors  of  “Phossy  Jaw”  are  im- 
necessary.  With  no  change  of  apparatus, 
and  no  greater  effort  than  is  required  for 
the  thorough  cleaning  of  their  mixing-ket¬ 
tles,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
could  continue  the  production  of  satisfactory 
matches  (which  would  light  on  ordinary 
rough  surfaces,  and  only  a  little  less  readily 
on  cloth)  by  employing  either  the  harmless 
amorphous  or  red  phosphorus  in  use  abroad 
for  “safety”  matches  since  1855;  or  the 
French  patent  for  sesquisulphide,  now  avail¬ 
able  through  the  action  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company. 

But  since  white  phosphorus  is  from  three 
to  five  p>er  cent,  cheaper  than  either  of  these 
innocuous  substitutes,  it  has  been  proved 
that  only  the  pressure  of  legblative  re¬ 
straint  will  be  effective  in  compelling 
their  universal  adoption  throughout  the 
trade. 

It  was  to  meet  this  condition  that,  at 
the  instance  of  the  .\ssociation  for  Labor 
Legislation,  a  “bill  to  provide  for  a  tax 
upon  white  phosphorus  matches  and  for 
other  purposes”  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  3,  1910, 


by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Esch  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  This  bill  (since  twice  amended  by  its 
framers)  is  still  before  Congress. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Esch  Bill  seeb 
to  eliminate,  through  the  exercise  of 
the  Federal  taxing-power,  the  use  of  white 
or  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches;  thereby  making  obligatory  the 
employment  of  those  hai^ess  substitutes 
whose  satisfactory  character  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  proved  in  the  factories  of  Europe. 
It  al^  calls  for  licenses  for  all  factories; 
and  provides  a  sliding  scale  of  tax  on  whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer  and  manufacturer,  with 
suitable  penalties  for  violators.  There  are 
also  provisions  relating  to  the  foreign  trade, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  and  importa¬ 
tion  of  p>oisonous  matches. 

To  those  who  drafted  the  measure,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  seemed  the  only  means  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  of  the  American  situation. 
A  long  list  of  separate  state  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  would  involve  delay,  lack  of  unifonn 
laws,  and,  above  all,  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  the  springing  up  of  small,  unsanitary 
factories  in  such  states  as  failed  to  bar  tb 
use  of  white  phosphorus  within  their  bor¬ 
ders.  As  in  the  case  of  the  oleomargarine 
law'  and  the  tax  upon  circulating  bank¬ 
notes,  the  regulations  proposed  in  the  Esch 
Bill  come  well  within  the  Constitutional 
provisions. 

THE  ESCH  BILL  WOULD  SAVE  LIV’ES 

The  adoption  of  its  measures  (to  take 
complete  ^ect  in  1914)  would  mean  not 
only  the  elimination  of  “phosphorisme” 
and  phosphorus  necrosis,  but  the  saving  of 
many  innocent  lives  which  are  sacrificed  M- 
nually  through  young  children’s  suck^ 
p>oisonous  matches.  It  would  check  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  a  solution  of  match-heads  to 
produce  criminal  abortions.  And  it  would 
lessen  the  enormous  property  losses  hy 
and  the  appalling  waste  of  human  life,  which 
for  years  have  called  forth  the  protests  of 
all  insurance  companies  against  the  use  (rf 
the  inflammable  parlor-match. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  match-tra^ 
itself  should  have  showm  a  greater  desire 
for  reform  than  was  manifested  hy  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunit- 
tee,  when  the  Esch  Bill  had  its  hearing  be¬ 
fore  them  on  December  16,  1910,  January 
20,  1911,  and  January  ii,  1912. 

This  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
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Diamond  Match  Company,  which,  since  its 
organization  in  1880,  has  practically  con¬ 
trolled  the  American  industry.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  its  sixty-seven  per  cent,  share  of  our 
annual  output  of  250,000,000,000  poisonous 
matches  represents  the  best  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  throughout  the  trade.  With 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Andrews’s  report  on 
phosphorus  necrosis,  moreover,  the  influence 
of  its  president,  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  was 
energetically  thrown  in  favor  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to 
eliminate  those  evils  he  had  personally  en¬ 
deavored  to  combat  during  his  brief  tenure 
(rf(^ce. 

THE  DIAMOND  MATCH  COMPANY’S  HELP 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  first 
Esch  Bill  (June,  1910),  the  Diamond  Match 
Company  went  on  record  as  favoring  Fed¬ 
eral  prohibitive  legislation.  Moreover,  it 
opened  negotiations  with  the  various  inde¬ 
pendent  match-manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  view  to  discontinuing  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  poisonous  phosphorus.  And, 
smce  it  controlled  the  use  of  the  French  ses- 
quisulphide  patent — for  which  it  had  paid 
flie  sum  of  $100,000 — it  offered  its  compet¬ 
itors  the  use  of  this  harmless  substitute,  on 
the  payment  of  a  prop>ortionate  share  of  its 
initial  cost,  based  on  a  percentage  of  their 
annual  output.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  trade  (based  on  their  output)  agreed  to 
this  proposal. 

Then,  because  of  widespread  prejudice 
against  it  owing  to  its  so-called  monopo- 
liMic  control,  the  Diamond  Match  Com¬ 
pany  went  further  and  assigned  the  control 
of  its  patent  to  a  board  of  trustees,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Professor  Edwin  Seligman,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  the  Honorable  Charles 
P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor;  and  the 
Honwable  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  attorney  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  December,  1910, 
when  the  Esch  Bill  first  came  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  There  appeared  on  the  first  day  a 
number  of  men  qualified  to  give  expert  testi- 
mwiywi  this  subject,  which  for  more  than  half 
a  century  had  claimed  the  serious  investiga¬ 
tion  <rf  the  scientific  experts  of  Europe. 

^e  evidence  offered  as  to  the  present  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  American  match- 
hade  and  the  prevalence  of  “Phossy  Jaw” 
^conclusive:  the  impossibility  of  control¬ 


ling  phosphorus  fumes,  even  under  the 
strictest  sanitary  regulations,  was  proved 
by  the  recorded  experience  of  a  dozen  for¬ 
eign  nations;  the  industry  itself  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  reform  and  promised 
that,  in  the  event  of  changes,  prices  should 
remain  the  same  to  the  retail  consumer; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  per¬ 
sonally  appealed  to  Congress  for  restrictive 
legislation. 

How  overwhelming  were  the  arguments 
offered  against  a  continuation  of  the  daily 
production  of  matches,  which  are  not  only 
a  menace  to  those  who  make  them,  but  also 
to  the  public  which  buys,  may  be  concisely 
shown  by  the  following  tabulation : 

Arguments  against  the  Arguments  in  favor  of 
manufacture  and  sale  of  manufacture  and  sale  of 
white  phosphorus  matches,  white  phosphorus  matches. 

The  Workers.  The  Public. 

The  danger  of  con-  The  American  smoker 

tracting“pho^horisme.”  can  light  his  matches 

The  danger  of  con-  with  greater  ease  on  his 
tracting  “Phossy  Jaw.”  trousers. 

The  Manufacturers.  The  Manufacturers. 

The  newly  realized  A  saving  of  from  two 
moral  responsibility  aris-  to  five  per  cent,  to  the 
ing  from  the  unnecessary  manufacturers,  who  vol- 
mutilation  of  employees.,  untarily  admit  that  they 

The  growing  public  afford  to  employ 

sentiment  against  those  harmless  subsUtutes. 
who  profit  by  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  fear  of  the  im¬ 
position  of  costly  and 
burdensome  sanitary  reg¬ 
ulations  (such  as  are  in 
vogue  abroad)  in  event 
of  attempted  state  con¬ 
trol. 

The  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  to  do  a 
“clean  business.” 

The  Public. 

Annual  loss  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lives  through 
the  inflammability  of  the 
white  phosphorus  match. 

Aimual  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  same  cause. 

Annual  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  scores  of  young 
children  who  are  igno¬ 
rantly  poisoned  by  suck¬ 
ing  match  heads. 

Suicides  and  murders 
by  means  of  a  readily 
available  poison. 
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In  lieu  of  reporting  the  Esch  Bill  to  the 
House  with  a  favorable  recommendation, 
however,  the  Committee  reported,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  a  competent  person  to 
investigate  the  manufactiu’e  of  white  phos¬ 
phorus  matches,  and  report  at  the  next  regu¬ 
lar  session  of  Congress.  The  scop)e  of  the 
inquiry  concerned  the  conditions  affecting 
the  health  of  employees;  whether  any  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  white  phosphorus  can  be  found; 
whether  such  substitutes  are  free  from  pat¬ 
ent  control;  and  whether  the  proposed  pro¬ 
hibition  would  tend  toward  a  monopoly  of 
what  has  become  a  necessity  of  life. 

REPRESENTATIVE  DELAY 

When  taking  this  action  the  Committee 
was  aware  that  a  month  previous — as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  determined  antagonism  of  its 
attitude  toward  the  so-called  “Trust,”  and 
a  recommendation  from  President  Taft  (in 
response  to  a  suggestion  from  the  trustees) — 
Mr.  Stettinius  had  induced  his  directors  to 
cede  their  company’s  rights  in  the  French 
sesquisulphide  patent;  and  that  on  Janu¬ 
ary  28th,  the  Diamond  Match  Company  and 
the  board  of  trustees  had  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  a  certificate  de¬ 
claring  the  surrender  of  said  letters  patent, 
and  dedicating  the  invention  “to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  United  States  forever.” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  resolution  of  February  21  is 
self-evident.  After  debate  on  the  floor,  it 
was  adopted  on  February  27,  and  sent  over 
to  the  Senate;  there  it  was  amended  by 
striking  out  practically  all  of  its  provisions, 
and  substituting  one  confining  the  investi¬ 
gation  to  a  single  inquiry:  “Whether  or 
not  white  phosphorus  matches  were  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  interstate  commerce.” 

The  House  refused  to  concur  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment,  and  asked  for  a  conference; 
but,  the  resolution  having  failed  of  passage, 
owing  to  lack  of  agreement  between  the 
conferees,  the  entire  subject  w’as  thrown 
over  for  revival  at  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  occurred  on  January  ii,  1912; 
and  although  the  chairmanship  had  in  the 
interval  passed  from  the  Honorable  Sereno 
E.  Payne  (Republican)  to  the  Honorable 
Oscar  W.  Underwood  (Democratic),  the 
temper  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
practically  remained  unchanged. 


The  result,  therefore,  of  nearly  two  years’ 
effort  to  induce  our  National  Legislature  to 
follow  the  e.xample  of  other  countries  in  ban¬ 
ishing  an  admittedly  unnecessary  occupa¬ 
tional  disease,  promises  to  bring  us  little 
nearer  to  the  desired  goal.  Prompted  by 
cries  against  the  “Match  Trust,”  it 
has  thus  far  been  content  to  confine  its 
efforts  to  an  abortive  request  for  a 
superfluous  investigation  of  an  indus¬ 
try  already  reported  upon  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor;  to  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  if 
there  be  any  harmless  substitutes  for  white 
phosphorus — although  it  is  well  known  that 
the  non-poisonous  red  amorphous  phos¬ 
phorus  has  been  in  common  use  since  1855, 
and  the  French  sesquisulphide  process  since 
1898;  and  to  an  inquiry  whether  such  sub¬ 
stitutes  “are  free  from  patent  control”— in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company  own 
ing  the  French  sesquisulphide  patent  bad 
d^ed  it  as  a  free  gift  to  the  American 
people. 

JOIN  THE  protest! 

Fortunately,  Congress  is  not  the  Court  of 
Last  App>eal:  there  is  still  to  be  reckoned 
with  an  awakened  public  conscience.  The 
discussion  of  the  Esch  Bill,  disappointing 
as  its  outcome  must  be  reckoned,  has  never- 
tneless  succeeded  in  arousing  wide-spread 
interest  throughout  the  press.  From  all 
sections  of  the  coimtry  have  come  protests 
against  our  oflhcial  inaction;  expressions  of 
horror  that  so  unnecessary  a  toll  of  death 
and  mutilation  should  be  possible;  demands 
that  the  stigma  attaching  to  us  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations  should  be  wiped  out;  and 
that  the  health  and  lives  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  and  children  should  no  longer  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  a  theoretical  danger 
of  possible  advantage  to  a  trust. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
every  reader  of  this  article  to  help  wipe 
out  a  blot  that  shames  us  in  the  eyes  of 
all  nations.  Just  write  a  note,  or  tde- 
graph,  to  Chairman  Underwood,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Show  him 
that  you  want  action  on  the  Esch  Bill. 
This  is  no  subject  for  politics.  It  is  a 
big,  fine  humanitarian  work,  demanding 
the  support  of  all  citizens  regardless  of 
party. 

In  the  meantime,  don’t  buy  white  phos¬ 
phorus  matches. 
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For  Love  of^ 
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Eleanor  Hojt  Dralnerd 

iUTHOK  OF  “THE  MISDEMEANORS  OF  NANCY,”  “THE  PERSONAL  CONDUCT  OF  BELINDA,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ROSE  CECIL  O’NEILL 


USAN  RANDOLPH  PEYTON 
CARTER  was  an  anomaly.  Her 
blood,  which  should  have  been 
uncompromisingly,  incorrigibly 
blue,  msisted  upon  a  riotous  preponderance 
of  red  corpuscles;  her  manners  showed  no 
symptoms  of  developing  a  Vere  de  Vere  fin- 
i^;  and  her  tastes — Mrs.  Carter  refused  to 
tdmit  that  a  descendant  of  the  first  govern¬ 
or  of  Virginia  could  have  low  tastes,  but  she 
confessed  to  other  members  of  the  family 
tlut  Susan’s  friendships  and  ideals  were  a 
trial  to  her. 

Even  at  six,  a  Carter  who  w’as  also  a 
Pej^on  and  a  Randolph  should  have  shown 
a  nice  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Not  that  Susan  did  not  discriminate. 
She  did.  Steadfastly,  unswervingly,  she  de- 
dined  all  intimacy  with  the  nice,  blue- 
Wooded,  pretty-mannered,  neatly  dressed 
little  girls  whose  mothers  were  apwn  Mrs. 
Carter’s  \risiting-list.  She  was  not  rude  to 
— Susan  was  never  actually  rude. 
When  confronted  with  situations  or  persons 


not  to  her  taste,  she  simply  retired  within 
herself  and  gently  but  firmly  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  Her  material  body  might 
be  haled  forth  to  dancing-school,  to  church, 
to  children’s  parties;  might  be  whipped  or 
locked  in  a  closet  or  deprived  of  supper; 
but  somewhere  within  her  spiritual  fast¬ 
nesses  the  real  Susan  was  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  still. 

“If  she’d  only  cry,  or  fight,  or  nm  away, 
or  do  anything  the  other  children  did,  one 
would  know  how  to  manage  her,”  the  dis¬ 
traught  hen  that  had  mothered  the  duck¬ 
ling  explained  to  Susan’s  father.  “But  she 
just  does  queer  things  and  then  goes  around 
having  queer  ideas  of  her  own  that  she 
won’t  tell.” 

“How  do  you  know  she  has  them  if  she 
won’t  tell  alwut  them?”  asked  the  logical 
masculine. 

“Oh,  because  she  seems  so  satisfied.” 

“Doesn’t  sound  like  a  vicious  symptom,” 
commented  Susan’s  father.  But  fathers  sel¬ 
dom  take  child  psychology  seriously. 

That  Susan’s  pri\’ate  stock  of  ideas  was 
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tinged  with  democracy  might  be  inferred 
from  her  choice  of  a  bosom  friend.  As  in¬ 
sistently  as  she  refused  to  expand  among 
what  Mrs.  Carter  called  “proper  asso¬ 
ciates,”  so  insistently  did  she  cleave  to 
Mary  Ellen,  the  enterprising  and  grubby 
little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rafferty — Mrs.  Raf¬ 
ferty  who  had  been  trying  to  nm  the  news¬ 
stand  and  tobacco  shop  on  the  comer  since 
Mr.  Rafferty  had  tired  of  the  undertaking 
and  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  to  his  wife 
and  child  except  an  unexpired  lease  and  an 
unpleasant  memory. 

Mary  Ellen  was  considerably  older  than 
Susan  in  years,  and  aeons  older  in  exjjeri- 
ence;  but  she  admitted  that  for  a  “swell 
kid”  Susan  was  fairly  intelligent  and  com- 
p>anionable,  and  the  ardent  admiration  of 
the  smaller  girl  tickled  her  vanity.  More¬ 
over,  there  were  i)erquisites — candy  and 
cookies  and  other  delectable  things,  which 
Susan  shared  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  So 
Mary  Ellen  allowed  herself  to  be  adored, 
and,  it  must  be  noted  to  her  credit,  did  not 
impart  to  her  adorer,  out  of  the  fund  of  her 
worldly  knowledge,  any  facts  that  a  very 
small  descendant  of  the  first  governor  of 
Virginia  could  not  easily  and  safely  digest. 
Her  conversation  and  example  were  not  al¬ 
ways  elegant,  but  they  were  harmless 
enough.  Besides,  she  could  make  up  games 
out  of  her  own  head  at  which  small  Susan 
gasped  with  rapturous  appreciation.  Prop¬ 
er  associates  had  no  such  heaven-bom  in¬ 
spirations  as  these. 

It  was  one  day  in  April  that  the  blow 
fell.  Mary  Ellen,  her  face  smudged  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  grimy  hands  to  tear-wet  cheeks, 
annoimced  that  she  was  going  away  from 
Washington,  going  to  relatives  up  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Her  mother  couldn’t  pay  the 
rent  of  the  shop  any  longer,  nor  of  their 
rooms,  either;  and  the  grocer  and  butcher 
wanted  their  money,  and  wouldn’t  give  any 
more  credit,  and  the  doctor  said  he  guessed 
Mrs.  Rafferty  would  have  to  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  an  operation,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
relatives  seemed  the  only  refuge  for  Mary 
Ellen — only  maybe  they  wouldn’t  take  her, 
and  she  didn’t  have  any  money  to  go  with, 
anyway.  But  she  didn’t  have  any  money 
to  stay  with,  either,  and  her  mother  just 
cried  and  cri^  and  said: 

“Oh,  Rafferty,  Rafferty!” — meaning  the 
old  gentleman — though  what  she  wanted 
with  him,  Mary  Ellen  couldn’t  imagine. 
They  were  in  a  bad  enough  fix  already. 


All  this  and  more  she  told  to  Susan  while 
they  sat  on  a  bench  in  Dupont  Circle 
whither  Susan  had  been  convoyed  by  Jane' 
the  parlor-maid,  and  where  she  had  been 
left  to  play  until  called  for. 

Proper  associates  circled  round  the  bench 
eyeing  its  occupants  askance  and  desperate¬ 
ly  curious  about  Susan’s  excitement  and 
her  gmbby  friend’s  tears  and  eloquence; 
but  the  two  were  lost  to  all  save  the  ab^ 
sorbing  business  of  the  moment. 

“Oh,  Mary  Ellen! — Oh — M-a-r-y  E-I- 
1-e-n!”  wailed  small  Susan,  when  the  tale 
was  told  and  she  knew  the  worst. 

“Ain’t  it  fierce?”  groaned  Mary  Ellen, 
her  sorrow  tempered  by  joy  in  her  dramatic 
rdle.  “If  I  jest  had  a  little  money,  I  could 
do  somethin’,  maybe;  but  I  dunno,  and 
mom,  she  dunno,  either.” 

And  just  then,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
Susan’s  growm-up  sister  came  walking 
through  the  Circle,  with  a  perfectly  proper 
associate  in  a  frock  coat  and  top  hat  and 
spats,  and  carried  Susan  off,  with  vigorous 
remarks  about  her  being  a  disgrace  to  the 
family  and  playing  with  low  ^Idren  and 
catcbwg  awful  diseases  and  ideas  and 
things.  But  Susan  did  not  hear  her.  She 
had  gone  inside  herself  and  shut  the  door; 
for  she  had  things  to  think  about  and  could 
not  be  distracted  by  foolish,  grown-up  talk. 

All  through  the  rest  of  that  day  she  was 
very  quiet,  and  when  evening  came  she 
went  to  bed  willingly,  even  eagerly— a 
phenomenon  which  1^  Mrs.  Carter  to  give 
her  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  just  by  way  of  no 
harm.  Susan  gulped  the  medicine  down 
without  argument  or  rebellion.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone  and  think. 

She  thought  until  sleep  caught  her  un¬ 
aware,  and  just  on  the  Borderland  of  Sleep, 
in  that  semi-conscious  state  during  which, 
so  often,  mental  illumination  flashes  out 
from  among  the  gathering  shadows,  she  had 
her  revelation. 

She  must  make  money  for  Mary  Ellen. 
That  fact  had  been  established  from  the 
first;  but  how  was  she  to  make  it?  That 
was  the  question.  How?  How?  How? 
The  baby  brain  fumbled  helplessly  but  dog¬ 
gedly  with  the  problem. 

There  was  Maria,  the  charwoman— but 
Susan  wasn’t  big  enough  to  do  charwork, 
and  for  the  same  reason  she  couldn’t  take 
in  washing;  and  it  would  take  too  long  to 
learn  to  rub  out  face  wrinkles  like  Miss  Nel¬ 
son;  and  she  couldn’t  go  around  sewing,  be- 
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cause  she  knew  nothing  but  perforated 
cardboard  work;  and  she  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  she  could  sell,  because  she’d  lost  her 
gold  heart  and  chain. 

Really,  the  situation  did  seem  very  hope¬ 
less. 

If  she  could  have  talked  it  all  over  with 
her  father,  maybe  he  might  have  told  her 
how  to  make  money.  Men  knew  all  about 
such  things.  But  she  did  not  dare  ask  for 


WAILED  SMALL  SUSAN. 

“ain’t  it  fierce?”  groaned  MARY 

idvice— nobody  liked  Mary  Ellen  anyway. 

And  then  came  the  illumination.  Didn’t 
the  blind  woman  down  on  M  Street 
i^e  money — boxfuls  of  it,  just  by  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  curbstone  and  holding  out  a 
tin  cup?  Hadn’t  Susan  herself,  with  her 
mother’s  full  permission,  stopped  and  drop¬ 
ped  pennies  into  the  cup  and  peered  curi¬ 
ously  into  the  eyes  that  could  not  see? 
Hadn’t  she  sat  in  the  carriage  for  hours 
^e  her  mother  and  her  big  sister  were 
*i“pping,  and  watched  the  passers-by  con- 
to"bute  to  the  contents  of  that  tin  cup?  And 
“dn’t  John,  the  coachman,  said  that  he 
<ii<ln’t  Imow  as  the  old  lady  was  blind  at 
ill.  but  that  he  shouldn’t  wonder  if  she 
“®de  more  money  than  he  did  and  was 


putting  away  a  tidy  for  time  in  the  bank? 

Anybody  could  sit  and  hold  out  a  tin 
cup.  One  didn’t  have  to  be  big  and  strong 
for  that.  And  the  woman’s  eyes  were  just 
as  wide  open  as  Susan’s  own,  so  how  was 
anybody  to  tell?  Maybe  it  wouldn’t  be 
quite  honest,  but  Mary  Ellen  did  need  the 
money  so  awfully. 

And  then  Sleep  opened  the  door  of  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Dreams,  and  the  small  girl  forgot  about 
financial  worries  in  the 
excitement  of  chasing 
a  green  kitten  with  a 
pink  tail  and  a  face 
strangely  like  Mary 
Ellen’s  roimd  and  round 
Dupont  Circle,  and  see¬ 
ing  it  fly  up  to  the  top 
of  the  big  magnolia- 
tree  and  sit  on  a  branch 
eating  chocolate  6clairs 
out  of  a  very  dirty  pa¬ 
per  bag. 

But  in  the  morning 
Susan  went  down  to 
breakfast  with  purpose¬ 
ful  determination  in  her 
eyes.  The  money-ma¬ 
king  idea  looked  as  good 
to  her  by  daylight  as  it 
had  in  the  night-time. 
She  w’ould  have  to  run 
away,  and  she  would 
probably  be  caught  and 
punished;  but  she 
wouldn’t  mind  punish¬ 
ment,  if  only  the  evil 
day  could  be  put  off 
p, ,  p»;  until  after  Mary  Ellen 

had  her  money. 

She  was  eager  to  go  to  work  at  once, 
but,  as  usual,  growm-ups  were  bothersome. 
Mrs.  Carter  was  going  shopping  at  ten 
o’clock  and  insisted  upon  taking  her  Young¬ 
est  with  her,  although  the  Youngest  object¬ 
ed  in  no  uncertain  voice.  However,  the 
expedition  proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise;  for  Susan  was  left  in  the  carriage  for 
half  an  hour,  just  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  Blind  Woman  was  carrying  on  a  thri¬ 
ving  business,  so  she  had  a  chance  to  study 
her  methods  thoroughly  and,  besides,  dis¬ 
covered  something  she  had  quite  overlooked 
before. 

Fastened  on  the  front  of  her  waist,  the 
woman  w’ore  a  square  of  soiled  cardboard  on 
which  was  printed  something  that  Susan 
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could  not  read.  She  made  an  eager  appeal 
to  John,  and  he  responded  with: 

‘“Pity  a  blind  widow  with  six  children.’ 
That’s  what  it  says,  Miss — but  if  you  ask 
me  my  opinion  about  them  six  c  h  i  1  - 
dren - ” 

Susan  didn’t  ask  him  for  the  opinion.  In¬ 
stead,  she  leaned  back  in  her  seat  and  shut 
her  eyes  very  tight  and  wrinkled  her  nose 
into  funny  creases.  She  never  could  think 
hard  when  her  eyes  w’ere  open  and  her  nose 
smooth,  and  this  new  problem  demanded 
thought.  In  fact,  it  was  a  staggerer.  But 
the  blood  of  the  first  governor  of  Virginia 
was  up,  and  his  small  descendant  refus^  to 
be  staggered. 

If  she  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
six  children  and  widowhood  in  addition  to 
blindness,  then  she  must;  and  since  a  plac¬ 
ard  was  necessary,  she  must  have  a  plac¬ 
ard. 

That  afternoon,  the  grocer’s  boy,  who 
was  one  of  Susan’s  cherished  friend,  was 
seized  upon  as  he  went  whistling  past  the 
side  door.  He  was  dragged  up  to  the  play-i 
room  on  the  third  floor,  where,  with  Susan 
as  prompter,  he  achieved  a  masterpiece  on 
the  bottom  of  an  old  cardboard  box,  but 
failed  completely  in  getting  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  game  to  which  this  stage 
property  evidently  belonged. 

The  next  morning,  when  Jane  led  Susan 
forth  to  Dupont  Circle,  where,  according  to 
the  aforementioned  Jane’s  orders,  she  was 
to  spend  the  morning  “playing  like  a  little 
lady,”  she  carried  the  masterpiece  in  her 
largest  picture-book.  Also,  she  took  with 
her  an  empty  tomato  can.  A  tin  cup  would 
have  been  less  readily  supplied  by  the  cook, 
and  then  a  tin  cup  would  not  have  been 
large  enough  for  the  money,  anyway. 

Jane  was  disagreeable  atK)ut  the  tomato 
can.  She  considered  a  wax  doll  more  seem¬ 
ly  and  more  suited  to  the  social  atmosphere 
of  the  Circle;  but  Susan  was  adamant. 
She  preferred  to  play  with  a  tomato  can, 
and,  in  the  end,  she  had  her  way. 

The  day  was  Wednesday,  and  the  Fates 
were  kind.  Mrs.  Randolph’s  beauty  spe¬ 
cialist  came  on  Wednesdays,  and  mysterious 
rites  always  occupied  the  entire  morning. 
Evelyn,  the  big  sister,  had  a  Wednesday 
morning  bridge  club.  The  servants  were 
sure  to  be  busy.  Jane  could  not  linger  even 
for  a  moment’s  conversation  with  the  nurses 
in  the  Circle,  but  left  her  small  charge  with 
repeated  orders  not  to  nm  out  into  the 


street  and  be  killed  by  automobiles  or  to 
attempt  coming  home  before  she  was  sent 
for,  and  then  hurried  off  to  her  housework. 

The  small  charge  sat  demurely  upon  a 
bench  imtil  the  attention  of  Jane’s  friends 
had  quite  drifted  away  from  her  and  the 
children  who  knew  her  were  busy  with 
many  things  in  which  she  had  politely  but 
firmly  refused  to  interest  herself. 

Then,  swiftly,  furtively,  she  slipped  down 
from  her  bench,  and  five  minutes  later  her 
sturdy  little  legs  were  twinkling  down  Q 
Street.  She  ran  until  she  was  quite  out  of 
breath,  for,  though  she  had  no  idea  of  in¬ 
vading  the  territory  of  the  woman  to  whom 
she  was  imderstudy,  she  wanted  to  be  far 
enough  from  home  to  be  out  of  the  danger 
zone.  There  was  no  telling  what  Jane  might 
take  it  into  her  head  to  do.  And  she  want¬ 
ed,  too,  to  be  where  many  people  would  be 
passing.  Even  her  infantile  mind  grasped 
the  idea  that  aristocratic  seclusion  wasn’t 
the  thing  for  tomato-can  business. 

But,  at  last,  when  her  legs  were  very 
tired  and  she  felt  very,  very  far  from  home, 
she  sat  down  on  the  curbstone  under  a  cor¬ 
ner  lamp-post  and  pinned  to  the  front  of 
her  red  coat  a  slightly  damaged  piece  of 
white  cardboard  bearing  the  legend: 

A 

v: 

Susan  ^  was  proud  of  that  card.  In  her 
heart  she  was  convinced  that  it  was  better 
than  the  original,  whose  sentiment  it  echoed. 

Hardly  was  the  placard  in  place  and  the 
tomato  can  firmly  gripped  in  an  immittened 
hand,  when  a  young  man  bound  office- 
ward  stopped,  read,  grinned,  and  dropped  a 
penny  into  the  can. 

“You  need  help  with  those  six  children, 
ma’am,”  he  said  gravely;  and  Susan’s  twin¬ 
kling  little  black  eyes  looked  gratefully  up  at 
him  out  of  a  solemn  face.  This  being  a 
widow  with  six  children  was  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  and  she  intended  to  take  it  seriously. 

One  by  one,  passers-by,  chiefly  men,  star¬ 
ed,  laughed,  made  facetious  remarks,  and 
asked  foolish  questions,  to  which  the  sad¬ 
eyed  widow,  looking  more  or  less  like  a 
scared  but  defiant  squirrel,  made  no  answer 
beyond  an  eloquent  rattle  of  the  penniw  in 
the  tomato  can.  And,  one  by  one,  the  jest¬ 
ers  added  pennies  to  the  collection  and  went 
on  their  way  laughing. 

Later,  more  women  were  abroad,  and 
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business  was  not  so  good.  The  older  women 
showed  a  meddlesome  propensity  for  asking 
embarrassing  questions;  but  the  widow  was 
apparently  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind, 
and  no  one  of  the  questioners  was  serious- 
minded  enough  to  assume  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  matter,  so  they  too  went  on  their 
way.  But  finally  one  of  the  women,  meet¬ 
ing  Policeman  Kelly  farther  down-town,  did 
tell  him  that  there  was  a  well-dressed  little 
girl  begging  up  on  Q  Street,  and  that  she 
ought  to  be  taken  home  to  her  mother.  So 
Kelly  strolled  up  to  investigate. 

Susan  saw'  him  coming,  and,  though  her 
conscience  was  clear,  her  heart  froze  within 
her.  As  for  Kelly,  when  his  glance  fell  upon 
the  widow  he,  like  the  other  men,  stopped 
and  stared — but  he  did  not  laugh;  and  that 
was  not  because  he  represented  the  solemn 
majesty  of  the  law,  but  because  he  had 
small  (^ildren  of  his  own  at  home. 

“It’s  a  foine  day,  mum,”  he  said,  in  a 
genial,  offhand  way. 


Susan’s  heart  began  to  thaw  at  once. 
Here,  apparently,  was  a  sensible,  intelli¬ 
gent  creature,  even  though  he  was  growm 
up. 

“Doing  well?”  asked  Kelly  casually. 

Susan  looked  into  the  tomato  can,  poked 
the  contents  with  a  fat  forefinger,  and  held 
the  can  out  for  inspection. 

The  policeman  looked  at  the  pile  of  pen¬ 
nies  with  friendly  interest.  “First-rate,” 
he  commented.  “Whatcher  goin’  to  do 
with  all  that  money?  ” 

For  a  moment  Susan  hesitated,  then, 
under  the  warming  glow  of  a  pair  of  friend¬ 
ly  Irish  eyes,  she  abandoned  her  policy  of 
silence.  “It’s  for  Mary  Ellen,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Mary  Ellen  who,  now’?” 

“Mary  Ellen  Rafferty.” 

“  ’Tis  a  good  ould  name,”  said  Policeman 
Kelly  approvingly. 

“They  can’t  pay  the  rent,”  volunteered 
Susan. 


THE  S.\D-EYED  WIDOW  RATTLED  THE  PENNIES  IN  THE  TOM.\TO  CAN. 
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“There  do  be  Raffertys  that  are  that 
way — an’  Kellys  too,”  admitted  the  police¬ 
man  handsomely. 

“And  the  butcher  won’t  trust  them,  an’ 
there  isn’t  any  fire,  an’  Mary  Ellen  could 
do  somethin’  maybe,  if  she  had  some 
money.” 

“She  could  that,”  agreed  the  intelligent 
listener. 

“An’  the  woman  wiv  a  teacup  gets  lots 
of  money;  an’  so  I  thought - ” 

“Just  so,”  said  Policeman  Kelly.  “  ’Twas 
a  good  idea  ye  had,  and  a  kind  one — but 
I’m  thinkin’  maybe  your  mother - ” 

Susan  was  <^sappointed  in  him.  She 
hadn’t  expected  an  understanding  person 
like  this  to  drag  her  mother  into  the  con¬ 
versation;  and  when  he  w’as  indelicate 
enough  to  do  it,  she  lapsed  into  profoxmd 
silence. 

Kelly  realized  that  he  had  blundered, 
and  was  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  a 
tactful  method  of  reopening  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  el¬ 
derly  man  whom  he  saluted  with  manifest 
resjject. 

“What’s  wrong,  oflBcer?”  asked  the  new¬ 
comer,  looking  dowm  at  the  tiny  figure  on 
the  curb. 

Kelly’s  eyes  twinkled,  but  his  voice  was 
grave.  “Well,  there’s  nothing  what  you 
might  call  wrong,  your  Honor,”  he  said 
seriously,  “but  here’s  a  poor  widdy  woman 
with  six  small  kids  of  her  own,  is  tryin’  to 
raise  money  to  pay  Mary  Ellen  Rafferty’s 
rent,  and  I  was  thinkin’  to  myself,  ‘What’s 
to  be  done  about  this  new  charity  organiza¬ 
tion?’  says  I.” 

“Well,  really!”  The  old  gentleman  set¬ 
tled  his  glasses  more  firmly  on  his  nose  and 
bent  over  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Char¬ 
ity  Organization. 

He  was  very  tall  and  very  dignified,  and 
his  clothes  were  for  some  reason  or  other 
very  impressive.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
he  wore  a  gardenia  in  his  buttonhole.  But 
Susan  noticed  that  the  eyes  behind  the 
glasses  were  extraordinarily  kind  and  that 
the  voice  which  said,  “Well,  really!”  was 
quite  as  friendly  as  Policeman  Kelly’s. 

She  had  a  feeling  that  this  old  gentleman, 
too,  would  understand  about  things. 

•  “This  Mary  Ellen  is  a  friend  of  yours?” 
he  asked  courteously. 

“Yessir.” 

“And  she’s  in  trouble  about  her  rent?” 

Susan  hesitated,  but  the  sympathy  of  the 


eyes  and  the  voice  was  too  much  for  her 
scruples,  and  once  more  she  plunged  head¬ 
long  into  explanation — fervent,  incoherent 
explanation  that  came  out  upside  down  and 
hind  side  before  and  hopelessly  entangled, 
but  seemed  to  convey  a  perfectly  clear  and 
lucid  idea  to  the  listener. 

“  Shure  ’tis  a  good  thing  your  Honor  has 
a  legal  mind,”  said  Policeman  Kelly;  but 
the  old  gentleman  ignored  the  remark  and 
summed  up  the  case  concisely: 

“Mr.  Rafferty  has  gone  away,  and  Mrs. 
Rafferty  can’t  pay  the  rent,  and  she’s  had 
to  give  up  her  news-stand,  and  she  hasn’t 
any  money  to  buy  food  or  coal,  and  she  has 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  there’s  nobody 
to  take  care  of  Mary  Ellen?” 

“Yes’m — yes’m!”  In  her  excitement, 

Susan  rose  sup)erior  to  genders. 

“Well,  now,  I  should  say  that  all  those 
pennies  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
straightening  things  out  for  Mary  Ellen; 
and  if  there  aren’t  quite  enough  I  might 
put  enough  more  with  them  to  make  up 
what  is  needed.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
where  Mary  Ellen  lives,  my  dear?” 

Susan  did  know.  Everything  concerning 
Mary  Ellen  had  always  b^n  too  important 
to  be  forgotten. 

“  Suppose  you  and  I  just  go  around  there 
and  see  what  we  can  do  al^ut  paying  the 
rent  and  the  butcher  bill  and  sendi^  in 
some  things  to  eat — I  shouldn’t  wonder  if 
you  know  exactly  what  Mary  Ellen  likes 
best  to  eat.” 

“Chocolate  ’clairs!”  gasp)ed  Susan  ec¬ 
statically.  This  w’as  better  than  anything 
she  had  dreamed  of.  The  old  gendeman 
looked  as  if  his  pockets  might  be  fairiy 
bulging  with  p>ennies. 

“That’s  right — chocolate  6clairs,  A? 
Well,  we  will  get  some  chocolate  dclairs— 
and  some  beef  and  potatoes  and  cabbage  on 
the  side.  OflBcer,  will  you  be  kind  enou^ 
to  call  a  cab  for  this  lady  and  me?” 

Kelly  departed  blithely  in  search  of  the 
cab,  but  not  before  he  had  solenmly  shaken 
hands  with  the  widow. 

“  Good  luck  to  ye,  mum,”  he  said  he^- 
ily,  “an’  my  rispicts  to  the  six  kiddies. 
’Tis  they’ve  got  the  good  mother — an’  not 
so  blind  as  some.  There’s  older  folks  with 
their  eyesight  as  can’t  see  need  when  its 
put  dowm  in  front  of  them.  Judge.” 

“You’re  right,  my  man,”  agreed  the  oM 
gentleman. 

The  cab  came  quickly,  the  old  gentleman 


THEY  HAD  A  BEAUTIFl'I.  TIME,  AND 
SrSAN  TOLD  ABOUT  BEING  A  BLIND 
WIDOW  WITH  SIX  CHILDREN. 


heaps  of  things  at  the  door;  and  that  Mary 
Ellen  was  going  to  -stay  with  some  nice 
Irish  people  the  old  gentleman  knew,  while 
her  mother  was  in  the  hospital  getting  well. 

They  had  a  beautiful  time — all  of  them. 
Mrs.  Rafferty  cried  and  scattered  fervent 
blessings,  and  the  old  gentleman  sympa¬ 
thized  and  adAised  and  encouraged,  and  Su¬ 
san  told  Mary  Ellen  about  being  a  blind 
Yvidow  with  six  children,  and  Mary  Ellen  lis¬ 
tened,  half  to  the  old  gentleman  and  half  to 
Susan,  with  open  mouth  and  bulging  eyes. 

Only  when  the  two  visitors  were  depiart- 
ing  did  the  gift  of  speech  return  to  Susan’s 
erstwhile  garrulous  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

“  Good-by,  Mary  Ellen !  ”  Susan  said  hap- 
pily. 

Mary  Ellen  slid  down  from  the  bed, 
dashed  across  the  room,  hugged  the  breath 
out  of  the  small  widow  lady,  then  held  her 
off  at  arm’s  length  and  eyed  her  with 
rapturous  approval. 

“Well,  for  a  sw’ell  kid,  ain’t  she  a  won¬ 
der?”  she  demanded  of  the  old  gentleman; 
and  he  answered  heartily: 

“She  is.” 

Going  home  wasn’t  as  much  fun  as  going 


put  the  widow  and  her  tomato  can  into  it, 
and  installed  himself  beside  her,  and  they 
talked — oh.  how  those  two  congenial  people 
talked  en  route  for  Mary  Ellen’s!  At  the 
end  of  the  ride,  the  old  gentleman  knew  all 
about  Susan’s  family,  including  Clowny,  the 
cat,  and  Jack,  the  furnace  man’s  fox-terrier 
—and  all  about  Mary  Ellen’s  charms  and 
perfections  and  all  about  Susan’s  own  se- 
cretest  longings  and  beliefs.  He  was  the 
kind  of  an  old  gentleman  a  blind  widow  of 
six  can  confide  in. 

And  Susan  knew  ail  about  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  little  grandsons  and  the  little  grand¬ 
daughter  he  wanted  and  didn’t  have,  and 
the  little  daughter  he  would  have  had  if  she 
hadn’t  gone  and  grown  up  into  the  mother 
of  the  little  boys. 

It  didn’t  really  seem  a  minute  from  the 
time  when  they  got  into  the  cab  until  they 
were  sitting  on  the  one  chair  that  Mrs.  Raf¬ 
ferty’s  bedroom  offered — Susan  on  the  old 
gentleman’s  knee — and  were  explaining  to 
Mrs.  Rafferty,  sick  in  bed,  and  to  Mary' 
Ellen,  speechless  with  amazement,  beside 
fhe  bed,  that  the  rent  was  going  to  be 
P*id;  and  that  the  grocer  and  baker  and 
butcher  and  milkman  would  soon  be  leaving 
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to  Mary  Ellen’s.  Susan  had  a  suspicion, 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  she  was  late 
for  luncheon  and  that  Jane  would  already 
have  searched  the  Circle  for  her  in  vain. 
Punishment  loomed  large  before  her,  and 
though  she  was  still  willing  to  take  it,  if 
need  be,  she  wished  most  fervently  that  she 
could  dodge  it. 

Perhaps  the  old  gentleman  understood 
why  she  grew  quieter  and  quieter,  for  his 
voice  grew  gentler  and  gentler,  and  the 
eyes  that  looked  down  at  the  small  culprit 
had  a  tender  little  smile  in  them.  When  the 
cab  stopijed  before  Susan’s  home,  the  old 
gentleman  lifted  her  out  and  walked  up  to 
the  door,  holding  her  hand.  There  was 
something  very  encouraging  about  the  feel 
of  that  large,  warm,  competent  hand,  and 
she  wished  he  didn’t  have  to  go  away. 

He  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  going. 
When  he  had  rung  the  bell,  he  still  stood 
by  Susan’s  side;  and  when  the  cook  open¬ 
ed  the  door,  he 
stepped  into  the 
hall  and  handed  her  . 

a  card. 


look  so  full  of  gratitude  and  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  had  to  take  off  his  spectacles 
and  wipe  them  immediately,  because  of  t 
mist  that  unexpectedly  clouded  them;  and 
then  she  scampered  off  toward  the  play¬ 
room,  just  as  Mrs.  Carter  came  down  the 
stairs  looking  surprised  and  puzzled  but 
distinctly  pleased. 

Watching  through  the  upix  r  balusters  a 
half-hour  later,  Susan  saw  her  mother  and 
the  old  gentleman  come  out  from  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  walk  down  the  hall  in  friendly 
fashion.  And  as  she  looked,  suddenly  the 
front  door  burst  open  and  Jane  erupted 
from  out-of-doors,  red-faced,  excited,  short 
of  breath,  brimming  over  with  dire  tidings. 
“Oh,  if  you  please,  M-Miss  Susan  ain’t 

anywheres  at  all,  and  I’ve  been - ” 

“Thank  you,  Jane.  That  will  do,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Mrs.  Carter’s  smooth  tones. 
“Miss  Susan  is  up-stairs.  You  may  serve 
luncheon.’’ 

A  moment  later,  she  called  Susan,  and 
the  culprit  went  draggingly  down  the 
stairs,  bracing  herself  for  woe  to  come  by 
remembrance  of  Mrs.  Rafferty’s  blessings 
and  Mary  Ellen’s  praise; 
^  but  in  the  dining-room  she 

found  a  mother  with  a  very 
loving  face,  who  gathered 
jy  the  small  sinner  tenderly 

— T-  into  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

“Tell  mother  about  your 
Hi  plans  next  time,  dearie,”  she 

^  urged — but  that  was  all. 


OATIIKKKI)  THE  SMAI.I.  SINNER  TEN- 
DEKI.Y  INTO  HER  ARMS. 

Not  even  a  word  of  reproof,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  lesser  offenses  and  their  dire  cwise- 
quences,  Susan  marveled.  She  did  not 
know  that  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  pleaded  her  cause 
with  all  the  eloquence  he  could  muster  and 


“Good-by,  little  woman,’’  he  said,  drop¬ 
ping  the  small  hand,  as  he  reached  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  door.  “  Run  along,  that’s  a  dear. 
I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  your  mother — 
but  I’m  coming  to  see  you  soon,  if  she  will 
allow  it.’’ 


The  small  girl  shot  one  look  at  him — a  had  won  his  case. 


^  mr-i  7  rnnr  -  -  - ^ 

(she 

SINGLE  TAXERS 

l^Tho  they  are,  and  W^hai 
they  are  doing. 


FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 
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&4to/T  Note  — Wherever  you  find  a  definite  movement  for  advanced  legislation,  you  will 
fnd  Single  Taxers  conspicuous  among  the  leaders.  To  be  a  Single  Taxer  does  not  prevent  one 
{rm  being  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat;  prominent  men  in  the  progressive  groups  of  both  par¬ 
ties  are  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax.  Even  when  Single  Taxers  are  not  definitely  urging  their 
pet  doctrine,  they  are  found  vigorously  working  for  causes  sttch  as  the  Initiative  and  Referen¬ 
dum,  which  will  make  the  acceptance  of  the  Single  Tax  easier.  And  they  have  a  program  which, 
vkether  one  agrees  with  it  or  not,  is  admittedly  general  in  its  application. 

The  Single  Taxers,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Insurgents  are  three  well-defined  groups  who  are 
protesting  against  economic  things  as  they  are — all  certain  to  be  important  factors  in  the  com- 
iug  election,  attd  therefore  demanding  the  (Mention  of  our  readers,  who  are  entitled  to  knowledge 
of  all  the  contending  elements.  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  in  which  the  activities  of  these 
paups  are  to  be  described.  Mr.  Stockbridge  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Single  Tax  theories,  and 
he  tdls  his  story  warmly  through  his  vivid  and  intimate  portrayal  of  the  foremost  Single  Ta.xers. 
In  later  numbers  of  EVERYBODY'S  the  case  for  the  opposition  will  likewise  be  presented. 


SPEAKING  of  democracy — what  do  you 
know  about  the  Single  Tax? 

Walk  down  Main  Street  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  and  ask  the  question  of  the 
first  dozen  men  you  meet.  Half  of  them 
will  laugh  and  adsise  you  to  discuss  some¬ 
thing  that  is  up  to  date.  Five  of  the  other 
su  will  say  they  never  heard  of  it.  But  the 
twelfth  man — ^look  out  for  him!  He  has 
“seen  the  cat,”  and  you’d  better  not  try 
to  teU  him  the  Single  Tax  is  a  dead  issue. 

He’ll  claim — this  twelfth  man — that  the 
Single  Tax  is  the  prime  mover  behind  the 
whole  “progressive”  movement.  If  he  is 
*<Uicted  to  metaphor,  he  may  say  it  is  the 
S*to-engine  that  is  turning  the  winch  by 
which  the  .American  f>eople  are  hauling  the 
government  back  into  their  own  hands;  the 


dynamo  that  is  generating  the  current  for 
the  new'  light  of  democracy. 

And  he’ll  offer  you  some  strong  evidence. 

In  the  fifteen  years  since  Henry  George 
died,  his  Single  Tax  doctrine  has  crossed  in¬ 
ternational  boundaries  and  leaped  across 
oceans,  to  take  root  in  divers  soils.  In 
New  Zealand  nearly  a  hundred  municipal¬ 
ities  are  raising  their  revenues  solely  by  a 
tax  on  land  values.  The  Australian  Com¬ 
monwealth,  its  states,  and  many  munici¬ 
pal  subdivisions  have  taken  up  the  Single 
Tax  and  adopted  it  with  more  or  less  com¬ 
pleteness.  Johannesburg,  South^Africa, 
has  just  adopted  it.  Germany  tried  it  first 
in  its  Chinese  colony  of  Kiau-Chau,  and 
found  it  worked  so  W'ell  that  several  munic- 
ip>alities  in  the  German  Empire  are  trying 
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it.  In  Denmark  the  farmers  and  the  trade- 
unionists  have  united  to  demand  it. 

Over  in  England,  David  Lloyd-George 
has  upset  the  whole  scheme  of  things  by 
trying  to  put  a  ta.\ — any  tax  at  all — on 
land  values  as  such:  an  entering  wedge  for 
the  Single  Tax.  Up  in  Canada,  cities  in 
British  Columbia  and  .\lberta  have  already 
adopted  it;  cities  in  Manitoba  and  New 
Brunswick  are  preparing  to  adopt  it,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  issues  on  which  the  pro¬ 
vincial  election  in  Ontario  turned  last  De¬ 
cember.  And  just  the  other  day.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  revolu¬ 
tionists,  announced,  as  part  of  the  program 
of  the  new  government  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom,  the  adop>tion  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  and  the  Single  Tiixi 

All  this  is  highly  educational,  you  say, 
but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Unit^ 
States?  “Where  do  /  come  in?”  you  ask. 

You  come  in  right  here: 

The  Single  Tax  will  be  in  actual  operation 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  within  the 
next  twelve  months. 

It  will  have  been  obtained,  when  obtained, 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  not  by  the 
action  of  any  legislature. 

And  as  soon  as  any  one  of  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  that  the  Single  Tax 
works,  all  the  rest  will  have  to  follow  suit.* 

Let’s  start  the  explanation  with  a  defini¬ 
tion — Hcnr>’  George’s  own  statement  of 
what  the  Single  Tax  is,  as  he  laid  it  down 
in  “Progress  and  Poverty,”  thirty-three 
years  ago: 

“I  do  not  propose  either  to  purchase  or 
to  confiscate  private  property  in  land.  The 
first  would  be  unjust;  the  second  needless. 
Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it  still  re¬ 
tain,  if  they  want  to,  possession  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  land.  Let 
them  continue  to  call  it  their  land.  Let 
them  buy  and  sell  and  bequeath  and  devise 
it.  We  may  safely  leave  them  the  shell  if 
we  take  the  kernel.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
confiscate  land;  it  is  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
fiscate  rent . We  already  take 

some  rent  in  taxation.  We  have  only  to 
make  some  changes  in  our  modes  of  taxa¬ 
tion  to  take  it  all. 

“What  I,  therefore,  propose,  as  the  sim- 
p^^wt  Sttwreign  remedy  is — to  appropriate 
rent  by  taxation.” 

"There  are,  of  course,  those  who  dispute  the  contentions 
of  the  Si^e  Taxers.  In  a  later  number  Everybody's 
readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject 
from  other  sides.  See  the  Editorial  note  on  Page  507. 


There  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  of  Henry 
George’s  philosophy,  with  his  concrete  pro¬ 
posal,  which  he  states  more  concisely  on 
the  same  page:  “To  abolish  all  taxation 
save  that  on  land  values.” 

Not  on  land,  but  on  land  values.  You 
must  keep  the  distinction  in  mind.  That  is 
the  essence  of  the  Single  Tax— no  taxes  on 
improvements  of  any  kind.  The  plowed 
field  to  be  assessed  at  no  higher  rate  than 
the  un tilled  pasture  adjoining;  the  vacant 
city  lot  to  pay  the  same  tax  as  the  skyscrap¬ 
er  next  door,  site,  building,  and  all. 

For  land  values,  as  you  must  clearly  see, 
are  not  created  by  anything  except  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  land  by  the  population. 

Not  long  ago  the  New  York  papers  gave 
an  account  of  the  sale  of  1,154  square  feet 
of  land  at  the  comer  of  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  Broadway,  New  York,  for  $1,000,000 
— at  the  recorcl-breaking  rate  of  $^.55  a 
square  foot.  Robert  Smith,  who  sold  it, 
paid  $375,000  for  it  in  1901,  sold  it  in  1903, 
and  bought  it  back  again  for  half  a  million 
in  1907.  He  got  it  originally  from  Alfred 
Duane  Pell,  whose  father  had  bought  it 
thirty  years  earlier  for  $30,000,  and  the 
elder  Pell  got  it  from  some  one  else,  who 
had  bought  it  still  cheaper  of  some  one  else, 
whose  title  ran  back  to  the  Dutch  settlers 
who  bought  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island 
for  $24  from  some  foolish  Indians  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  unearned  increment  and 
so  didn’t  know  enough  to  stay  in  one  place 
and  get  rich  by  doing  nothing. 

WHO  HAKES  LAND  VALUABLE? 

For  none  of  these  people  who  took  profits 
ranging  ail  the  way  from  a  few  dollars  up 
to  half  a  million  or  more,  by  selling  this 
little  shaving  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
ever  did  anything  to  add  a  cent’s  worth  to 
the  value  of  that  particular  plot.  Its  value 
was  created  by  the  people  of  New  York 
City  and  its  tributary  territory,  and  every 
one  who  ever  bought  anything  that  came 
from  New  York  or  sold  anything  that  went 
to  New  York  helpred  increa.se  that  valw. 

And  Henry  George’s  notion  was  that  so¬ 
ciety  is  entitled  to  take  for  community  pur¬ 
poses  as  much  as  it  needs  of  the  values  it 
has  itself  created. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  with  you  as 
to  whether  the  Single  Tax  will  really  bring 
about  the  ideal  conditions  that  Mr.  Georp 
believed  it  would.  You’ll  have  a  chance  in 


W,  s.  C’REN,  A  I-EADER  OF  PROGRESSIVES  IN  OREGON.  AS  A  REStJLT  OF  HIS  YEARS  OF  LABOR, 
•  NE.VT  NOVEMBER  OREGON  WILL  VOTE,  BY  COUNTIES,  ON  THE  SINtJLE  TAX. 


a  year  or  two  to  see  for  yourself  whether  it 
works  that  way  or  not.  Next  November 
the  people  of  the  whole  state  of  Missouri 
are  going  to  vote  on  the  question  of  sub¬ 
stituting  the  Single  Tax  for  all  existing 
forms  of  taxation — and  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  Missouri  think  it  will  be  carried. 

On  the  same  day  the  pieople  of  Oregon 
are  going  to  vote,  by  counties,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  putting  the  Single  Tax  into  opieration 
in  each  particular  county.  Even  before  then 
it  may  be  in  operation  in  Seattle  and  Evcr- 
rtt,  Washington.  .And  it  is  possible  that 
the  Single  Tax  may,  during  1912,  become 
an  issue  in  some  other  states,  for  there  are 
eleven  of  our  sovereign  commonwealths 
that  already  have  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
pdum — and  four  or  five  more  that  will  have 
it  by  this  time  next  year. 

You  see,  you  can’t  get  the  Single  Tax  or 
anything  approaching  it  until  you  get  a 
re^nsiblc  government — “respionsible,”  I 
said,  not  “representative.”  They  have  re- 
?«isible  government  in  England,  likewise 
•n  Germany  and  Denmark,  in  New  Zealand 


and  Australia  and  South  Africa  and  the 
Canadian  provinces. 

The  only  reason — or,  at  least,  the  biggest 
reason — why  we  haven’t  had  the  Single 
Tax  tried  out  in  the  United  States  before 
this  is  that  we’ve  never  had  responsible 
government;  we ’ve  just  made  a  beginning 
now  by  starting  to  put  the  screws  on  our 
legislatures  through  the  Initiative  and  Ref¬ 
erendum.  That  was  the  first  discovery  the 
disciples  of  Henry  George  made  when  they' 
tried  to  get  the  Single  Tax  adopted,  and 
they  were  among  the  very  first  to  make 
that  discovery. 

They  were  earnest,  ardent  men,  filled 
with  the  democratic  instinct,  and  eager  war¬ 
riors  for  the  common  good — those  early 
followers  of  the  great  printer-philosopher. 
They  went  about  getting  the  Single  Tax  in 
the  way  Americans  generally  go  about  get¬ 
ting  things — by  organizing  and  appeahng  to 
their  legislatures.  They  organized  Single 
Tax  Leagues  and  Anti-Poverty  Societies — 
remember  those  Anti-Poverty  Societies  of 
the  eighties  and  early  nineties? — and  they 
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presented  petitions  and  memorials  to  their 
legislatures  and  got  bills  introduced — and 
nothing  happened.  The  question  never  was 
carried  in  a  single  legislative  body,  so  Jar  as  I 
have  been  uble  to  discover  from  the  records 
available. 

And  to-day,  even  in  the  states  where  the 
p)eople  hold  the  club  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  over  their  lawmakers’  collect¬ 
ive;  head,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  get  se¬ 
rious  consideration  of  the' Single  Tax  from  a 
legislature.  Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 
in  New  York,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 
legislature  at  Albany  again  for  a  law  to  re¬ 
duce  the  tax  on  buildings  to  half  the  rate  on 
land — the  same  bill  which  the  legislature 
rejected  last  spring  '^because  it  would  be  an 
entering  wedge  for  the  Single  Tax’"  And 
there  you  are.  We  have  “  representative  ” 
government,  not  “resp>onsible”  government. 

Representative  of  what?  Of  special  in¬ 
terests  that  decidedly  and  distinctly  don’t 
want  the  Single  Tax.  Do  you  supp)ose  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  would  have  liked  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  value  of  its  unimproved 
lands — its  alternate  square  mile  on  each 
side  of  its  tracks  half  way  across  the  conti¬ 
nent?  Can  yPu  imagine  the  Astor  estate, 
with  its  huge  chunks  of  land  that  the  people 
of  New  York  City  are  adding  value  to 
every  day  merely  by  being  New  Yorkers — 
can  you  imagine  the  Astors  giNing  up  any 
of  the  unearned  increment  on  their  proj> 
erty?  Do  town-site  speculators  and  sub¬ 
urban-land  companies  and  timber-land 
corporations  want  to  pay  their  share  of 
taxes  while  they  are  waiting  for  people 
enough  to  settle  arourtd  thdr  lands  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  their  holdings? 

WHY  SOME  PEOPLE  DON’t  WANT  THE 
-  '  SINGLE  TAX 

Of  course  these  prosperous  and  prominent 
citizens  who  are  collecting  the  v^alues  creat¬ 
ed  by  society  don’t  want  the  Single  Tax — 
any  fool  of  a  state  senator  or  member  of  the 
lower  house  can  see  that.  And  wouldn’t  it 
be  foolish,  now,  for  any  member  of  a  legis¬ 
lature  to  stand  for  anything  the  “  best  peo¬ 
ple”  didn’t  want?  Why,  how  on  earth 
would  he  ev’er  get  a  renomination?  Do  you 
suppose  the  organization  is  going  to  toler¬ 
ate  any  one  in  politics  who  is  objected  to 
by  the  i>eople  who  put  up  the  campaign 
funds? 


That  is  perfectly  good  logic,  from  the 
legislative  viewpoint — or  was,  until  we  be¬ 
gan  to  get  Direct  Primaries  and  Corrupt 
Practises  Acts  and  the  Initiative  and  Refer¬ 
endum  and  Recall  and  such-like  “radical 
fads,”  as  our  stand-pat  friends  call  them. 

It’s  good  logic  yet,  where  they  haven’t 
got  these  things — in  Illinois,  for  instance, 
where  they  have  the  “advisory  referen¬ 
dum,”  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  letting  the 
legislature  know'  exactly  what  the  people 
want,  and  where  the  people  of  the  whole 
state  voted  in  favor  of  the  Single  Tax  and 
— the  legislature  didn’t  even  notice  It. 

It  was  perfectly  good  Congressional  logic 
in  1892  when  the  late  Tom  L.  'Johnson,  as 
chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  investigate 
the  taxing  system  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  made  a  reptort  that,  if  adopted,  would 
have  caused  some  of  the  largest  land-own¬ 
ers  in  Washington  to  pay  their  share  of 
taxes — a  report  that  got  exactly  as  far  as 
the  office  of  the  committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  It’s  there  yet. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  see  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  as  a 
means  of  getting  the  Single  Tax  was  W.  S. 
U’Ren,  of  Oregon. 

There  had  been  advocates  of  the  Initia¬ 
tive  and  Referendum  in  America  before 
U’Ren,  just  as  there  were  Single  Taxers  be 
fore  Henry  George — the  Physiocrats  of 
eighteenth-century  France,  for  instance, 
w’ho  might  have  put  it  into  operation  if  the 
people  hadn’t  become  impatient  and  start¬ 
ed  the  French  Revolution.  The  Populist 
party  had  an  Initiative  and  Referendum 
plank  in  its  national  platform  in  1892,  but 
the  Single  Tax  was  never  a  part  of  the 
Populist  program,  although  many  of  the 
leaders  of  that  party,  including  Jerry  Simp¬ 
son,  were  Single  Taxers.  And  U’Ren  of 
Oregon  w'as  a  Single  Taxer  long  before  he 
ever  heard  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen¬ 
dum. 

U ’Ren’s  story  has  been  often  told.  Bom 
in  Wisconsin,  the  son  of  a  Cornish  black¬ 
smith,  he  became  farmer,  blacksmith,  law¬ 
yer,  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Califomi* 
— with  only  one  full  year  of  schooling  to  his 
credit.  In  1882,  as  he  was  crossing  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  the  Oakland  ferry,  some 
one  handed  him  a  copy  of  one  of  Henry 
George’s  books.  He  read  it,  “saw  the  cat. 
and  took  with  him  to  Oregon,  wWther  w 
went  in  search  of  a  friendly  climate  m 


JOSEPH  PELS,  “THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX.”  HE  HAS  HELPED  TO  FINANCE  CAMPAIGNS 
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which  to  renew  his  law  practise,  a  fer\'ent 
zeal  for  the  Single  Tax  and  the  determina- 
'  tion  to  do  what  he  could  to  put  it  into 
I  operation. 

i  U  ’  Ren  fpmid  ihany  believers  in  the  Henry 
‘  George  doctrine  in  Oregon,  and,  like  Single- 
Taxers  elsewhere,  they  were  organizing 
,  Anti-Poverty  Societies  and  Single  Tax 
I  Leagues.  Mr.  George  had  never  advocated 
j  such  organizations — he  had  rather  feared 
I  that  their  tendency  would  be  to  exalt  the 
organization  as  such  over  the  principle 
;  which  it  stood  for.  And  it  did  not  take 
>  young  U’Ren  long  to  resize  'that  they 
would  never  get  the  Single  Tax  this  way. 

.  Before  long  he  had  become,  by  mutual 
consent,  the  leader  of  the  little  group  of  pro- 
,  gressive  thinkers  who  wanted  conditions 
improved.  He  began  to  take  an  active  p>art 
in  Oregon  politics,  but  said  nothing  about 
I  the  Single  Tax.  You  could  have  gone  from 
one  end  of  Oregon  to  the  other  and  not 
'  heard  the  Single  Tax  mentioned.  Yet  all  the 
time  a  great  and  powerful  organization  of 
citizens  who  were  resolved  to  regain  control 
of  their  own  government  was  being  built  up 
under  U’Ren ’s  leadership. 

THE  “l.  &  R.  ”  AS  A  WEAPON 

Some  one  had  told  U’Ren  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  group  of  followers  about  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  along  in  the  early  nine¬ 
ties.  U’Ren  perceived  instantly  that  this 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  people  would 
enable  them  to  get  the  Single  Tax  when¬ 
ever  they  wanted  it;  and  from  that  moment 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  “I.  &  R.” 
Not  for  an  instant,  however,  did  he  lose 
sight  of  his  ultimate  object. 

Under  U’Ren’s  leadership,  the  people  of 
Oregon  got  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
in  1902.  By  this  time  U’Ren  had  become 
without  doubt  the  most  skilful  politician  in 
Oregon.  His  Single  Tax  friends  were  all 
for  putting  the  Single  Tax  before  the  people 
for  an  immediate  vote,  under  the  pro\isions 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  state  constitution.  U’Ren,  far- 
seeing,  opposed  this.  It  w’as  necessary, 
first,  to  establish  confidence  in  the  new  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  and  in  his  own  lead- 
eiship,  and  then  to  educate  the  (people  of 
the  state  up  to  the  point  where  they  could 
“see  the  cat”  for  themselves. 

This  was  particularly  necessary  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  there  is  but  one  large  city.  For, 


odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  average  farmer 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  Single  Tax  idea 
at  first  glance.  This  is  partly  Ijecause  taxes 
of  any  kind  are  the  farmer’s  pet  aversion, 
but  principally  because  the  idea  of  a  tax  on 
land  values  impresses  him  as  designed  to 
bear  more  heavily  on  him  than  on  his  dty 
neighbor.  He  confuses  the  terms  “land" 
and  “  land  value,”  you  see,  and  argues  that 
because  his  property  is  principally  b  land 
he  rnust  of  necessity  pay  more  taxes  than 
the  man  who  owns  only  a  city  lot. 

He  doesn’t  realize,  until  after  long  ar¬ 
gument  and  explanation,  that  his  hundred 
acres  in  Deaf  Smith  County  or  South  Jer¬ 
sey  are  not  worth  one  per  cent,  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet  at  Broadway  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  and  that  his  values  are  not 
likely  to  increase  by  as  large  a  percentage  in 
twenty  years  as  the  city  tract  will  b  one. 

So  U’Ren  and  his  People’s  Power  League 
— a  new  group  for  every  election,  but  with 
the  same  old  nucleus  of  Single  Taxers  all 
the  time — began  to  agitate  for  reforms  that 
had  a  more  instant  app>eal  to  the  popular 
fancy.  And  they  got  them.  They  got  the 
Recall,  and  Direct  Primaries,  and  what 
ainounts  to  the  Direct  Election  of  Senators, 
and  the  Presidendal  Preference,  and  a  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practises  Act,  and  a  score  of  locally 
important  reforms.  And  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  success  the  people  of  Oregon,  observinit 
that  the  mountains  still  sto^  firm,  came 
gradually  to  the  conclusion  that  U’Rcn 
w’asn’t  the  dangerous  demagogue  he  had 
been  pictured,  but  a  pretty  safe  sort  of  a 
leader,  after  all. 

The  time  was  ripe,  at  last,  to  spring  the 
Single  Tax  proposal.  But  U’Ren  was  re 
luctant  to  start  it  until  he  had  the  means 
at  hand  for  a  campaign  of  educatiem. 

A  poor  man  himself,  he  felt  that  he 
had  imposed  on  the  good  nature  of  his  law 
partner  long  enough,  and  his  friends  had 
contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  various 
reform  campaigns  until  he  hesitated  to  ask 
them  for  any  more.  If  Oregon  was  to  get 
the  Single  Tax,  the  movement  must  find  an 

“angel.”  And  just  as  the  situation  reached 

thb  crisis,  the  “  angel  ”  appeared — as  angek 
have  the  habit  of  doing. 

A  little,  square-shouldered,  bald-headed 
bearded  Jew — that  b  a  thumbnail  sketch  ® 
the  Angel  of  the  Single  Tax,  Joseph  Fek. 
That  b  all  one  sees  of  him  at  first 
When  one  knows  him  pretty  well,  one 
covers  that  he  has  a  heart  bigger  than  his 
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five-foot  body. 

He  likes  to  talk 
about  the  evils  of 
promiscuous  char¬ 
ity;  but  go  to  him 
with  any  kind 
'of  a  hard-luck 
story,  and  see  how 
easily  he  gives 
up,  grumbling  as 
he  does  so,  by 
way  of  squaring 
his  act  with  his 
professed  princi¬ 
ples.  And  Mrs. 

Fels,  who  isn’t  as 
big  as  he  is,  aids 
and  abets  him  in 
these  pernicious 
practises  —  just 
as  she  backs  him 
up  in  his  project 
for  abolishing 
poverty  and  crime 
through  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Tax. 

Bom  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  Virginia, 

December  16, 

1853,  and  reared 
in  a  little  North 
Carolina  town — 

Yanceyville  — 
that  has  disap¬ 
peared  even  from 
the  Postal  Guide, 

Joseph  Fels  learn¬ 
ed  his  father’s  trade  of  soapmaking,  was 
a  soap  “drummer”  at  seventeen,  and  part¬ 
ner  in  a  soap  factory  at  twenty-one.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  laundry 
soap  and  began  to  make  money  rapidly.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  order  to  introduce  his  wares 
into  the  foreign  market,  he  of)ened  an  office  in 
Ixmdon.  Such  poverty  as  he  had  observed 
in  his  home  city  of  Philadelphia  had  not 
impressed  him  greatly,  but  in  London  he 
learned  what  poverty  really  meant.  He  be¬ 
came  actively  interested  in  charities,  and 
financed  a  plan  to  get  the  pjeople  out  of  the 
London  slums  and  back  to  the  land.  He 
bought  a  big  farm  and  so  came  in  personal 
touch  with  the  land  question. 

“That  was  what  made  me  a  Single 
Taxer,”  he  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  how 
he  became  interest^  in  the  Henry  George 
philosophy.  “I  saw  that  my  plan  would 


A.  B.  Dl'PONT,  OF  CLEVELAND,  TOM  L.  JOHNSON’S  SUCCESSOR  AS  TREAS¬ 
URER  OF  THE  FELS  FUND. 

not  work  and  that  the  Single  Tax  would 
work — that  it  would  give  the  people  access 
to  the  land  by  making  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  hold  more  land  than  he  could  use.” 

“How  much  money  have  you  spent  to 
promote  the  Single  Tax?  ”  I  asked  him. 

“  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,”  he  replied, 
and  the  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
“  If  you  write  anything  about  me,  say  that 
I  put  in  twelve  hours  a  day  working  for 
the  Single  Tax.” 

Some  fjeople  have  estimated  Mr.  Fels’s 
contributions  to  the  Single  Tax  cause  at  a 
million  dollars.  There  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  sum  is  at  least  half  of 
that.  For  as  soon  as  he  “saw  the  cat”  and 
considered  the  fortune  which  was  rapidly 
piling  up  in  his  own  hands,  he  opened  his 
purse  to  its  limit.  He  got  in  touch  with  the 
British  Single  jTaxers  and  financed  their 
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campaign,  which 
resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion  by  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  of  the 
revaluation  of  the 
land  and  a  tax  of  a 
halfpenny  in  the 
pound  t)n  land  val¬ 
ues  as  the  main 
plank  in  its  program 
— the  program  which 
won  fame  and  power 
for  David  Lloyd- 
George.  , 

In  Germany,  Den¬ 
mark,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia,  the 
Single  Taxers  were 
actively  working 
and  needed  financial 
support.  Pels  gave 
to  them  and  is  still 
giving.  And,  most 
of  all,  he  wanted 
to  get  the  Single 
Tax  established  as  a 
working  proposition 
in  his  native  land. 

Out  of  this  desire 
grew  the  Joseph  Pels 
P'und  Commission 
of  America,  estab¬ 
lished  in  IQ09  with 
the  avowed  purpose 
of  trying  to  put 
the  Single  Tax  on  a 
working  basis  some¬ 
where  in  the  United 
States  within  five 
years.  The  leading 
Single  Taxers  of  the 
country  were  called 
into  conference. 
Daniel  Kiefer,  of 
Cincinnati,  was 
made  chairman— it 
was  Kiefer,  Pels 
says,  who  showed 
him  how  to  ^nd 
his  money  wisely. 

Kiefer,  althouj^ 
a  member  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Church, 
is  of  Jewish  descent. 
He  was  in  the  whol^ 

DANtEI.  KIEFER,  OF  CINCINNATI,  WHO  IS  CALLED  THE  “.\IF;NDICANT-  Sale  clothing  b^- 

oeneral”  of  the  single  tax.  when  he  rst 
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read  “Progress  and  Poverty”  and  be¬ 
came  a  Single  Taxer.  The  Henry  George 
philosophy  took  possession  of  him.  He 
talked  Single  Tax  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son  to  his  customers,  his  partners,  and  his 
business  acquaintances. 

Finally  his  partners  told  him  he  would 
have  to  quit  talking  such  nonsense  or  sell 
out  to  them — he  was  “hurting  business,” 
they  said.  He  sold  out,  and  continued  to 
talk  Single  Tax.  There  is  no  more  ardent 
and  whole-souled  devotee  of  the  Henry 
George  philosophy  living  than  Dan  Kiefer, 
and  no  harder  worker.  As  a  raiser  of  funds 
for  causes  in  which  he  is  interested,  he  has 
a  national  reputation.  His  friends  refer  to 
him  jokingly  as  the  “  mendicant-general”  of 
the  Single  Tax.  As  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  he  was  told  to  go  ahead  and  raise 
all  the  money  he  could. 

“I’ll  give  $25,000  a  year  myself,”  said 
Pels,  “and  more  than  that.  I’ll  match  every 
dollar  you  raise.” 

For  treasurer  of  the  Fcls  Fund,  Tom  L. 
Johnson  was  chosen — the  street-railway 
magnate  who  had  become  a  Single  Tax  con¬ 
vert  by  reading  a  book  passed  to  him  in  a 
railway  train,  and  whose  whole  life  there¬ 
after  was  devoted  to  the  effort  to  bring 
about  democracy  and  the  Single  Tax.  He 
was  already  suffering  from  the  illness  of 
which  he  died  last  year,  but  he  accepted 
the  post  and  gave  wise  counsel  and  encour¬ 
agement  as  long  as  there  was  breath  in 
his  body.  His  successor  as  treasurer  is  A. 
B.  duPont,  of  Cleveland,  son  of  Tom  John¬ 
son’s  first  employer  and  a  lifelong  Single 
Taxer. 

Four  other  men  who  had  proved  their 
devotion  to  the  Single  Tax  cause  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Kiefer  and  Johnson  on  the  Fels 
Fund  Commission.  One  of  these,  Jackson 
H.  Ralston,  a  Washington  lawyer,  with  an 
international  reputation,  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  the  Single  Tax  tried  out  ex¬ 
perimentally  by  his  home  village  of  Hyatts- 
ville,  Maryland,  as  far  back  as  1892.  An¬ 
other,  Lincoln  Steffens,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Common  Good  whose  pen  had  aroused  a 
continent  to  its  shame.  Frederic  C.-Howe 
was  a  Cleveland  lawyer  who  had  won  rec¬ 
ognition  as  an  authority  on  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  especially  municipal  ownership. 
George  A.  Briggs,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  was  a 
jnanufacturer  of  electrical  instruments  who 
oad  lent  valuable  aid  to  the  Single  Tax 
cause  on  many  occasions. 


All  four  of  these  men  are  still  members  of 
the  commission,  and  in  November,  1911,  a 
fifth  was  added,  in  the  person  of  C.  H.  In- 
gersoll,  of  New  Jersey,  a  millionaire  manu¬ 
facturer  of  watches. 

Thus  organized,  the  commission  consid¬ 
ered  the  outlook  carefully  and  decided  upon 
Oregon  as  the  state  where  results  probably 
could  be  obtained  earliest.  It  w’as  arranged 
to  finance  U’Ren’s  cam”paign,  and  to  put 
him  personally  on  the  pay-roll  so  that  he 
could  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work. 

Vancouver’s  experiment 

Early  in  1909  he  began  the  agitation  for 
the  submission,  by  initiative  petition;  to  the 
people  of  Oregon,  of  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  giving  each  county  complete  local  op¬ 
tion  in  taxation. 

Conditions  proved  especially  favorable  to 
the  Single  Tax  propaganda. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  had,  under 
its  provincial  laws,  established  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  taxation  matters — no  trouble  about 
such  things  under  a  responsible  government. 
As  one  of  the  most  important  posts  on  the 
“All  Red”  world  highway,  travelers  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  constant¬ 
ly  passing  through  Vancouver,  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  were  kept  informed  as  to  the  workings 
of  the  Single  Tax  in  the  antijxxles.  What 
they  heard  pleased  them,  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  it  themselves. 

First  they  took  off  half  of  the  tax  on  im¬ 
provements,  and  on  January,  i,  1910,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  L.  D.  Taylor — 
“Single  Tax  Taylor,”  as  they  call  him — the 
entire  improvement  tax  came  off. 

As  compared  with  a  little  over  $7,000,000 
in  1909,  the  new  building  done  in  Vancouver 
in  1910  was.valued  at  more  than  $13,000,- 
000.  Rents  came  down,  and  wages  went 
up,  and  the  influence  was  felt  all  down  the 
Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Instead  of  workers  in  the  building 
trades  bringing  their  traveling  cards  from 
Vancouver  to  Portland,  in  search  of  work, 
the  secretaries  of  local  unions  in  Portland 
were  kept  busy  making  out  cards  for  their 
members  who  were  going  to  Vancouver,  and 
so  the  workingmen  got  a  practical  grasp  on 
some  of  the  results  of  the  Single  Tax.  Busi¬ 
ness  men,  constantly  in  communication  with 
the  Canadian  city,  began  to  wonder  whether 
it  wouldn’t  be  a  go^  thing  for  Portland. 
And  U’Ren,  in  the  eighteen  months  be- 
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tween  the  organization  of  the  Fels  Fund  Willamette  River.  For  the  education  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Oregon  election  of  1910,  people  of  Clackamas  County — and  of  the 
spent  $16,775  of  the  commission’s  money  in  rest  of  the  state  as  well — a  remarkable  ob- 
educating  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  state  ject-lesson  has  been  prepared.  . 
up  to  the  optional  Single  Tax.  .\t  the  elec-  The  entire  tax-roll  of  the  county  has  been 
tion  of  1910  the  amendment  was  adopted  translated  into  terms  of  the  Single  Ta.\ 
by  referendum,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W’.  G.  Eggleston, a 
44,171  to  42,127  opposed — a  narrow  mar-  brilliant  writer  who  is  managing  the  Single 
gin,  but  enough.  Tax  publicity  campaign  for  the  Fels  Com- 

The  closeness  of  the  vote  was  proof  of  mission.  Tables  have  been  prepared  show- 
U’Ren’s  political  sagacity  in  not  submitting  ing  every  piece  of  projjerty  in  the  county, 
the  main  question  to  a  state-wide  referen-  what  it  now  pays  in  taxes,  and  what  it  will 
dum.  Preparations  were  immediately  be-  pay  under  the  Single  Tax  when  the  same 
gun,  however,  for  its  submission  in  every  amount  of  county  revenues  is  raised.  These 
one  of  the  thirty-one  counties  at  the  gen-  figures  are  certified  to  by  the  deputy  tax-as- 
eral  election  of  1912,  and,  with  still  larger  sessor  of  the  county,  and  every  land-owner 
contributions  from  the  Fels  Fund  to  work  can  compare  what  he  is  paying  now  with 
with,  a  carefully  planned  campaign  of  edu-  what  he  would  pay  under  the  Single  Tax. 

cation  is  now  in  full  swing.  It  is  not  Here  is  G.  P.  White,  for  instance:  a 
expected  that 
every  county  will 
adopt  the  Single 
Tax.  U’Ren  says 
he  is  not  sure  of 
more  than  six. 

But  those  six  will 
include  Multno¬ 
mah  County, 
which  contains 
the  city  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  enough 
of  the  rural  coun¬ 
ties  to  furnish  an 
object-lesson  for 
communities  o  f 
every  character. 

Even  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Tax  in  Oregon 
admit  so  much. 

One  of  the 
counties  in  which 
U’Ren  feels  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of 
victory  is  his 
home  county, 

Clackamas,  ad¬ 
joining  Multno¬ 
mah  County  on 
the  south.  It  is 
a  rural  county, 
wth  much  forest 
land  still  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  several 
small  towns,  the 

largest  being  Ore-  i,ons  f.  post,  kditok  of  the  public,  thf.  re«'o(jsizf.I)  *»rg.\s  of 
gon  City,  on  the  thf.  sixju.f.  t.\x. 
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farmer  owning  ninety-two  acres  of  land  in 
section  33  of  Township  3,  Range  i,  West, 
Clackamas  County.  (Mr.  White’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  R.  F.  D.  2,  Aurora,  Oregon.) 
Thirty  acres  of  Mr.  White’s  land  are  under 
cultivation,  the  rest  is  uncultivated.  On  the 
present  tax-roll  he  is  assessed  on  $1,950 
value  on  his  tillable  land,  $1,860  on  his  non- 
tillable  land,  and  $445  on  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  improvements  on  the  land,  which 
includes  his  farm  implements,  household 
furniture,  live-stock,  money  in  bank,  and 
buildings.  (It  is  noteworthy  as  illustrating 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  personal  property 
ta.x  that  there  are  entire  counties  in  Oregon 
in  which  the  assessors  have  found  no  in¬ 
dividual  who  admits  having  a  dollar  in 
cash.) 

Mr.  White  is  paying  $63.83  a  year,  under 
the  present  method  of  taxation,  on  a  total 
valuation  of  $4,255.  Every  time  he  builds 
a  new  bam  or  pig-f>en  or  corral,  or  puts  an 
“L”  on  his  house,  or  adds  a  horse  or  a 
mule  or  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  cow  to  his 
live-stock — every  time,  that  is,  that  he 
adds  to  the  community’s  wealth  anything 
the  tax-assessor  can  find — he  will  have  to 
pay  more  ta.xes.  (Fortunate  the  city  man, 
whose  personal  property  is  in  bonds  and 
shares  of  stock  and  other  commodities  that 
he  can  hide  from  the  assessor.) 

Under  the  Single  Tax,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  White  will  not  have  to  pay  taxes,  for 
one  thing,  on  any  of  his  personal  property 
or  buildings.  Then  he  will  not  have  to  pay 
a  penalty  for  having  cleared  and  plowed 
some  of  his  land — it  w’ill  all  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  non-tillable  land.  So  he  wdll 
pay  next  year,  if  the  Single  Tax  is  adopted 
in  Clackamas  County  this  year,  on  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  only  $2,760.  At  the  rate  of  23X 
mills  m  the  dollar,  which  will  be  the  Clack¬ 
amas  County  Single  Tax  rate  on  land  val¬ 
ues  as  against  the  present  rate  of  1 5  mills 
on  all  property,  Mr.  White’s  taxes  will  be 
$64.17 — and  until  population  presses  in  on 
kimand  creates  more  value  in  the  land  he  owns, 
that  vnll  be  all  he  will  have  to  pay,  no  matter 
kow  much  he  builds  or  how  large  his  flocks 
tnd  herds  grow. 

Mr.  W’hite’s  neighbor,  C.  D.  F.  W’ilson, 
who  b  now  paydng  $69.60  on  a  total  valua- 
of  $4,640,  has  p>ersonal  property  and 
■raprovements  valued  at  $1,370,  so  his  net 
bx  will  be  considerably  reduced.  Under 
Single  Tax,  Mr.  Wilson  will  pay  $56.96 
in  taxes  on  a  land  value  of  $2,450. 


In  the  whole  of  Clackamas  County  some-  ^ 

thing  more  than  $6,000,000  of  farm  prop-  .1 

erty — improvements,  land  clearings,  build-  m 

ings,  live-stock,  personalty,  furniture,  farm  % 

implements,  and  dogs — on  which  taxes  are  j 

now  being  paid,  will  be  exempt  from  taxa-  | 

tion  under  the  Single  Tax.  In  the  cities  '| 

and  towns,  $2,407,5^  in  value  of  buildings, 
merchandise,  steamboats,  household  furni-  ^ 

ture,  money,  shares  of  stock,  and  similar  | 

property  now  taxed  will  be  free  from  taxa- 
tion  under  the  Single  Tax. 

“Where  are  the  revenues  to  come  from,  i 

then?’’ you  ask.  | 

From  the. values  society  has  created,  rather  J 

than  the  values  created  by  individual  industry.  ' 

Owners  of  vacant  town  lots  who  are 
“holding  for  a  rise’’  will  be  called  upon  to 
give  up  a  larger  share  of  the  socialized 
value  of  their  property.  In  Oregon  City, 
for  example,  there  are  1,668  unimproved 
lots,  which  are  now  paying  taxes  on  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  only  $249,325,  while  the  806  improv-  J 

ed  lots  in  the  city  are  valued,  without  im- 
provements,  at  $643,495,  and  the  improve-  i 

ments  at  $513,590.  When  the  tax  income  ^ 

from  that  $513,590  is  distributed  over  all 
the  lots  in  the  city,  the  owners  of  unim-  | 

proved  property  will  come  a  good  deal  | 

nearer  to  paying  their  share  of  the  taxes  | 

than  they  do  now. 

PLAaNG  THE  BURDEN  WHERE  IT  BELONGS  | 

Then  there  are  the  public  service  corjx)-  - 

rations — the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  ! 
telegraph  and  telephone,  electric  light  and  ^ 

power,  sleeping-car  and  e.xpress  companies. 

They  will  have  to  pay,  not  only  on  the  value  i 

of  the  lands  society  permits  them  to  occupy, 

but  on  the  actual  value  of  their  franchises 

— values  directly  created  by  society.  They 

are  now  paying  $44,907  a  year  into  the 

treasury  of  Clackamas  County.  Under  the 

Single  Tax  they  will  pay  $69,606. 

More  important  than  the  public  corpora¬ 
tions,  however,  are  the  speculative  land¬ 
holders — lumber  comp>anies  owming  great 
tracts  of  forest;  owners  of  land  adjacent  to 
growing  communities,  who  are  sitting  by 
waiting  for  the  values  to  rise  before  they 
skim  off  the  unearned  increment.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  89,370  acres 
of  this  class  of  lands  in  Clackamas  County 
alone.  It  is  now  paying  $16,600  in  ta.\es  on 
these  holdings.  It  will  have  to  pay  $25,700 
under  the  Single  Tax,  if  it  continues  to  hold 
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the  land.  The  Weyerhaeuser  Land  Com-  in  the  state  have  power  to  levy  such  taxes  as 
pany — our  old  friend  Weyerhaeuser  of  the  they  require;  and  as  soon  as  the  people  dis- 

Lumber  Trust — is  paying  $2,561  taxes  on  cover  that  there  is  still  a  legitimate  tai 

IQ, 853  acres,  which  will  have  to  pay  $3,470  value  left  in  the  land  after  the  ordinary 

when  the  Single  Tax  goes  into  effect.  All  county  and  state  requirements  have  been 

told,  the  land  speculators  in  Clackamas  met,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  greatest 
Coimty,whoarenowpaying$82,326ayearin  good  roads  and  good  schools  movement  ever 
taxes,  will  contribute  at  least  $127,036  un-  known  may  begin.  To  the  thorou^- 
der  the  new  regime — or  else  they’ll  sell  going  Single  Taxer  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 

their  lands  to  people  who  are  willing  to  im-  plan  of  taking  all  the  unearned  increment 

prove  them.  is  that  it  will  enable  society  to  do  so  many 

You  begin  to  see  how  the  Single  Tax  will  things  for  the  common  good  that  it  can  not 

work,  don’t  you?  And  U’Ren  thinks  the  do  under  present  conditions, 

farmers  of  Clackamas  County  and  a  good  An  interesting  phase  of  the  Single  Tai 
many  other  counties  of  Oregon  wdll  see  it,  movement  in  Oregon  is  that  it  has  united 
too,  before  election  day  next  November,  the  saloon-keepers  and  the  ministers. 

Of  course,  this  plan  isn’t  the  complete  “The  saloon-keepers  are  with  us,”  U’Ren 
scheme  of  the  Single  Tax  as  laid  down  by  told  me,  “because  they  want  to  have  the 
Henry  George.  His  doctrine,  carried  to  its  license  tax  taken  off,  and  the  ministers  b^ 
logical  limit,  would  take  from  every  land-  cause  they  figure  that  where  there  is  no  fi- 

owner  every  year  the  entire  increase  in  nandal  incentive  councils  will  be  more  cait- 

value  of  his  land — the  “economic  rent.”  ful  about  granting  licenses  and  will  issue 
That  may  come  later  in  Oregon,  for  fewer  permits  to  sell  liquor.  The  better 
every  school  district  and  every  road  district  class  of  saloon  men  also  take  this  xiew, 
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while  the  prohibitionists  think  it  will  make 
it  easier  to  get  prohibition  laws  adopted  if 
the  countr>’’s  pocket-book  is  not  affected.” 

If  the  Joseph  Pels  Commission  had  done 
nothing  else  than  to  finance  U’Ren’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  Oregon,  it  would  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  But  there  was  still  money  and 
to  spare.  Other  states  had  either  Single  Tax 
movements  as  such,  or  movements  for  di¬ 
rect  legislation  fostered  in  the  interest  of  the 
Single  Tax,  and  the  commission  gave  aid  to 
all  of  these. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  L.  F.  C.  Garvin,  of 
Lonsdale,  twice  governor  of  the  state,  had 
been  impressing  the  Single  Tax  doctrines 
on  the  people  for  thirty  years.  As  a  state 
senator  he  had  succeeded  in  having  a  law 
Passed  separating  land  assessments  from 
the  assessments  on  buildings,  and  he  had 
been  urging  a  measure  for  local  option  in 
taxation.  The  commission  sent  money  to 
help  him  in  his  work,  and  adopted  for  its 
educational  campaign  a  scheme  similar  to 
L’Ren’s  in  Clackamas  County. 


John  Z.  White,  of  Chicago,  a  veteran 
worker  in  the  Single  Tax  movement,  was 
sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  analyze  the  tax 
rolls  of  the  city  of  Woonsocket  and  demon¬ 
strate  what  the  effect  of  the  Single  Tax 
would  be.  After  nearly  a  year  of  arduous 
work  he  produced  a  pamphlet  which  contains 
the  names  of  all  the  taxpayers  who  would 
benefit  by  the  adoption  of  land-value  tax¬ 
ation,  and  shows  conclusively  that  the  great 
majority  of  individuals  would  pay  less  than 
they  do  now. 

So  far,  the  movement  in  Rhode  Island  has 
not  got  beyond  the  educational  stage,  but 
as  no  constitutional  amendment  is  required 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax,  its  ad¬ 
vocates  are  hopeful  of  getting  some  action 
through  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  near  future. 

In  Missouri,  on  the  contrary,  the  Single 
Tax  movement  has  reached  the  stage  of 
being  a  live  issue  in  current  politics,  for  it 
is  to  be  voted  upon  at  a  state-wide  referen¬ 
dum  at  the  general  election  of  1912.  Here, 
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as  in  Oregon,  the  leaders  of  the  Single  Tax 
movement  early  saw  the  value  of  the  In¬ 
itiative  and  Referendum  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  the  Single  Tax,  and  as  far  back  as  1897 
began  their  efforts  to  get  the  legislature  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  direct  legislation.  Long  before 
that  there  had  been  an  Anti-Poverty  So¬ 
ciety  and  later  a  Single  Tax  League  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  they  failed  to  get  serious  consid¬ 
eration  from  the  state  legislature. 

SHOWING  THE  MISSOURIANS 

It  was  not  imtil  Dr.  William  Preston 
Hill  and  S.  L.  Moser,  of  St.  Louis,  got  be¬ 
hind  the  movement  actively  that  any  head¬ 
way  was  made.  At  first  they  were  handi- 
capp>ed  by  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
work.  Then,  in  1900,  James  Eads  How — 
often  referred  to  in  the  newspajjers  as  the 
“millionaire  tramp” — a  grandson  of  James 
Eads,  the  famous  engineer,  inherited  some 
money  to  which  he  thought  he  w'as  not 
morally  entitled.  He  announced  that  he 
would  give  the  money  to  a  “Public  Fund 
and  Welfare  Association”  and  called  on  the 
jjeople  of  St.  Louis  to  meet  and  elect  the 
members.  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Moser  roimded 
up  all  the  Single  Tax  advocates  they  could 
find  and  controlled  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Hill  was  elected  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  he  and  his  friends  got  control 
of  the  $300,000.  They  agreed  that  the 
money  could  be  put  to  no  more  important 
public  service  than  the  effort  to  establish 
the  Single  Tax  in  Missouri.  With  this  fund 
as  munitions  of  war,  they  renewed  their  as¬ 
saults  on  the  legislature — not  for  the  Single 
Tax,  but  for  the  Initiative  and  Referen¬ 
dum. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  1903 
the  legislature  agreed  to  submit  the  Ini¬ 
tiative  and  Referendum  to  the  jieople.  It 
was  voted  on  [in  November,  1904,  and  de¬ 
feated  by  53,000  in  a  total  vote  of  nearly 
700,000. 

The  Single  Tax  advocates  were  cast  down 
but  not  disheartened.  With  what  was  left 
of  the  How  fimd,  and  some  small  contribu¬ 
tions  raised  in  the  state,  they  renewed  their 
campaign  of  education  for  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum.  But  not  until  1907,  when 
the  Democratic  Party  again  controlled  the 
legislature,  did  the  opportunity  come  for  ef¬ 
fective  action.  That  legislature  again  sub¬ 
mitted  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  and 


in  1908  the  voters  of  Missouri  adopted  it. 

Warned  by  their  earlier  experience.  Dr. 
Hill  and  his  associates  were  in  no  hurry  to 
ask  the  p>eople  of  the  state  for  the  Single 
Tax.  They  wanted  first  to  give  the  voters 
time  to  try  out  the  new  and  unfamiliar 
weapon  on  some  other  question.  But  while 
the  people  were  debating  prohibition  and  a 
direct  tax  for  the  State  University— both  of 
which  w’ere  defeated  at  the  first  referendum, 
in  1910 — the  Single  Taxers  were  perfectinga 
powerful  state-wide  organization,  raiding 
funds  and  beginning  the  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  which  they  relied  for  results.  Out 
of  the  Pels  fund  they  were  awarded  about 
$1,500;  the  remainder  was  raised  locally. 

The  organization  of  Missouri  Single  Tai- 
ers,  of  which  Dr.  Hill  is  president,  is  known 
as  the  Equitable  Taxation  League.  It  num¬ 
bers  among  its  officers  bank  presidents, 
newspaper  men,  imiversity  professors,  state 
and  city  officials,  merchants,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  farmers,  real-estate  op>erators,  railway 
men,  clergymen,  lawyers,  judges,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  organized  labor.  It  has  en¬ 
listed  the  coop>eration  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Grange  and  the  Society  of  Equity, 
the  State  Teachers’  Association,  the  prind- 
pal  labor  organizations,  and  many  of  the 
influential  business  men’s  associations  in 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Joplin,  St.  Josq)h, 
Springfield,  and  other  cities. 

“no  good  negative  argument  to  the 
SINGLE  tax” 

Some  time  ago  the  State  University  asked 
the  public  to  suggest  subjects  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  debate.  Dr.  Hill  suggested  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Tax. 

“It  is  not  a  good  subject,  because  there 
is  no  good  negative  argument,”  replied  the 
University  authorities;  and  their  attitude 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

In  Missouri,  as  in  Oregon,  special  efforts 
are  "being  made  to  bring  home  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  the  fact  that  it  is  not  land  but  land 
values  that  are  to  be  taxed  under  the  new 
system,  and  that  the  farmers  own  less  than 
forty  pier  cent.,  and  probably  less  thw 
twenty-five  pier  cent.,  of  the  land  \aluesin 
the  state.  To  make  the  expieriment  easier, 
the  propiosal  of  the  Equitable  Taxation 
League  is  not  to  take  all  taxes  off  pierson- 
alty  and  improvements  at  once,  but  to  in¬ 
duce  these  assessments  gradually— twen^ 
five  pier  cent,  every  two  years— until  the 
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Single  Tax  on  land  values  becomes  an  ac¬ 
tuality  in  1920.  A  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  make  this  plan  effective  will  be 
submitted,  by  initiative  petition,  to  popular 
vote  in  November,  1912. 

THE  PROSPECTS  IN  WASHINGTON 

I  have  gone  thus  into  detail  about  Ore¬ 
gon,  Rhode  Island,  and  Missouri  because 
they  are  the  only  states  in  which  the  Single 
Tax  movement  has  actually  become  a  po¬ 
litical  issue.  Before  it  becomes  effective  in 
any  of  these  commonwealths,  however, 
there  may  be  object-lessons  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Washing¬ 
ton  has  not  adopted  the  Initiative  and  Ref¬ 
erendum,  but  it  has  given  its  municipalities 
the  right  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of 
government,  under  a  charter  plan  that  in¬ 
dudes  the  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Re¬ 
call.  The  people  of  the  dty  of  Everett  voted 
recently  to  abolish  all  municipal  taxes  ex¬ 
cept  those  on  land  values.  In  the  face  of 
this  popular  demand  the  City  Commission 
omitted  the  Single  Tax  from  the  new  char¬ 
ter,  but  agreed  to  submit  it  as  a  separate 
proposition  when  the  new  charter  should  be 
voted  on. 

Seattle,which  is  close  enough  to  Vancouver 
for  the  influence  of  the  Canadian  city  to  be 
strongly  felt,  is  also  to  vote  on  a  Single  Tax 
amendment  to  its  charter  on  March  5th,  to 
become  effective  July  12,  1912. 

The  disciples  of  Henry  George  and  the 
Pels  Fund  Commission  are  not,  however, 
confining  their  efforts  to  the  states  I  have 
named.  It  is  hardly  beyond  the  fact  to 
say  that  wherever  the  movement  for  the 
restoration  of  the  government  to  the  people 
has  been  accomplished,  the  objective  of 
the  Single  Tax  has  been  one  of  the  inspir¬ 
ing  forces  behind  the  movement,  if  not  the 
main  one.  The  long  fight  in  Ohio  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  begim  under 
the  leadership  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  and  cul¬ 
minating  last  November  in  the  election  of 
a  constitutional  convention,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  which  are  pledged  to  direct 
legidation,  was  inspired  and  guided  from 
beginning  to  end  by  the  Single  Taxers,  and 
several  thousand  dollars  from  the  Fels  Fund 
have  aided  in  financing  it.  Herbert  S.  Big¬ 
elow,  President  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  Is,  since  the  death  of  Tom  L.  John¬ 
son,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Ohio 
Single  Taxers,  who  are  planning  an  active 


Single  Tax  campaign  if  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  are  adopted. 

The  successful  agitation  for  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  in  Arizona  was  begun, 
years  ago,  by  a  Single  Taxer,  Dr.  Hill  of 
St.  Louis,  who  visits  that  territory  annu¬ 
ally;  and  when  Arizona  Single  Taxers 
asked  the  Fels  Fund  Commission  for  help, 
the  commission  sent  John  Z.  White  there 
to  give  what  aid  he  could.  Mr.  White 
also  took  j)art,  at  the  expense  of  the  Fels 
Fund,  in  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
movement  in  New  Mexico,  which  failed. 

In  Colorado,  the  movement  for  direct 
legislation  was  instigated  by  Single  Tax 
advocates,  prominent  among  them  being 
James  W.  Bucklin  of  Grand  Junction,  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  “Grand  Junction  Plan”  of 
commission  government,  the  model  which 
many  cities  have  since  followed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Colorado  State  Sen¬ 
ate,  Mr.  Bucklin  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
on  better  methods  of  taxation.  He  visited 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  in  1901  made  a  report  to  the 
legislature  which  is  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  effect  of  the  Single  Tax  in  those  colonies 
that  has  been  prepared  anywhere. 

Nothing  came  of  this  work,  however,  ex¬ 
cept  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  Single 
Tax,  and  the  disciples  of  Henry  George  be¬ 
gan  to  see  that  they  could  expect  nothing 
from  a  legislature  controlled,  as  the  Color¬ 
ado  legislature  has  usually  been,  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  interests.  They,  too,  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  as  a 
way  out.  After  an  eight  years’  cam¬ 
paign,  led  by  Senator  Bucklin,  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  John  H.  Gabriel,  J.  R.  Harriman, 
and  other  ardent  Single  Taxers,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  direct  legislation  into  the 
state  constitution,  although  with  cumber¬ 
some  and  expensive  features  inserted  by  the 
bosses  and  the  boss-controlled  newspapers, 
that  make  its  operation  diflficult. 

OTHER  STATES  GETTING  IN  LINE 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fight  the  Fels 
Fimd  Commission  rendered  aid  by  con¬ 
tributing  the  services  of  Mr.  White  and  a 
few  himdred  dollars  in  money.  The  Initia¬ 
tive  and  Referendum  amendment  was  car¬ 
ried  in  November,  1910,  by  a  sixty-thou¬ 
sand  majority.  Plans  for  submitting  the 
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Single  Tax  to  popular  vote  are  now  under 
way. 

In  Arkansas,  money  aid  was  given  by  the 
Pels  Fimd  to  the  campaign  for  the  Initia¬ 
tive  and  Referendum,  which  w’as  successful 
in  1910.  The  Commission  also  sent  speak¬ 
ers  into  Minnesota  to  aid  in  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  campaign  there.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  latest  state  to  adopt  the  Initia¬ 
tive  and  Referendum,  there  was  a  strong 
nucleus  of  Single  Tax  sentiment  back  of  the 
inception  of  the  movement.  In  California, 
too,  many  Socialists,  notably  J.  Stitt  Wil¬ 
son,  mayor  of  Berkeley,  have  declared  for 
the  Single  Tax,  although  the  Socialist  Party 
as  a  w'hole  is  still  violently  opjwsed  to  any 
program  of  reform  but  its  own.  At  a  con¬ 
vention  of  representatives  of  California 
municipalities  recently  held  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  to  begin  the  Single  Tax  fight  at  once, 
under  the  newly  acquired  initiative  power 
of  popular  rule. 

In  Idaho,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Pickett,  of  Boise,  the  Single 
Taxers  are  organizing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  In  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  the  Initiative  and  Referen¬ 
dum  are  to  be  voted  on  this  year,  many  of 
the  active  men  behind  the  movement  are 
giving  their  aid  because  it  will  lead  to  the 
Single  Tax. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Pels  Commission’s 
help  in  all  this  work  is  emphasized  by  its 
financial  statement  dated  November  30, 
1911,  showing  the  disbursement  in  the  thirty 
months  of  its  existence  of  $90,301.28,  with 
a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $10,297.15 — and 
$65,000  of  this  $100,598.43  was  contributed 
by  Joseph  Pels  personally. 

Besides  the  Pels  Pund,  Chairman  Kiefer 
also  manages  the  Public  Sustention  fund, 
for  keeping  alive  and  circulating  the  weekly 
newspajjer.  The  Public,  edited  by  Louis 
P.  Post,  a  pioneer  Single  Taxer  and  friend 
of  Henry  George.  Post  has  been  self-sac- 
rificingly  laboring  for  the  Single  Tax  cause 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

There  is  space  for  only  the  briefest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  other  instrumentalities  that  are 
aiding  in  the  Single  Tax  cause — the  Henry 
George  Lecture  Bureau,  which  maintains 
several  speakers  in  the  national  field;  the 
Single  Tax  clubs  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
which  devote  themselves  to  the  circulation 
of  Henry  George’s  books;  the  experimental 


Single  Tax  colonies  at  Pairhope,  Alabama- 
Arden,  Delaware;  and  Pree  Acres,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  the  platform  and  legislative  work  of 
Henry  George,  Jr.,  now  a  member  of  Cw- 
gress  from  New  York  and  inheritor  of  much 
of  his  father’s  power  of  convincing  argu¬ 
ment;  the  million  copies  of  Henry  George’s 
“Protection  and  Pree  Trade”  that  are  to 
be  circulated  under  Congressional  franks  in 
the  pending  Presidential  campaign. 

I  wish  I  could  add  to  these  bald  and 
somewhat  statistical  facts  something  that 
would  convey  to  you  the  enthusiasm,  the 
devoted,  imselfish  hopefulness,  the  note  of 
cheer  and  the  atmosphere  of  self-sacrifice 
that  dominated  the  three  hundred  men  and 
women  who  attended  the  conference  called 
by  the  Pels  P'und  Commission  in  Chicago 
last  November.  I  wish  I  could  put  on 
paper  something  of  the  thrill  of  prophecy 
in  W.  S.  U’Ren’s  voice  as  he  said: 

“When  Oregon  says  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  ‘You  can  bring  your  money 
and  your  stock  and  your  go^s  to  Or^ 
and  we  won’t  tax  you  for  it,’  then  all  the 
other  states  will  have  to  follow,  and  they  will 
do  it  faster  than  they  are  coming  to  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.” 

I  wish  every  one  of  you  could  have  heard 
Louis  Post’s  declaration,  “The  Single  Tax 
stands  for  democracy,”  as  only  Post  him¬ 
self  could  have  said  it;  or  shared  with  the 
rest  of  us  Herbert  Quick’s  epigrammatk 
defiance  of  those  who  would  block  the 
wheels  of  progress:  “I  stand  for  the  right 
of  each  generation  to  make  its  own  mis¬ 
takes.”  And  most  of  all,  I  wish  I  could 
convey  some  appreciation  of  the  tenderness, 
the  reverence,  the  devotion  in  which  the 
name  and  memory  of  Henry  George  are 
held  by  these  his  disciples.  Por  then  you 
would  know  that  there  is  something  endur¬ 
ing,  something  spiritual,  something  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sordid  and  material,  that 
inspires  these  soldiers  of  the  Common 
Go^. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  that  pw- 
vades  and  leavens  the  whole  great  forw^ 
movement  of  democracy  as  we  are  seeing 
it  in  America  to-day,  that  underlies  and 
dominates  the  great  upheaval  which  is  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  the  demand  for  popular 
government  and  which  finds  so  much  of  its 
inspiration  in  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George — 

“  Who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh" 


PERCY  BROUGHT  BRUTUS  HOME  IN  A  TAXI. 
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UoH-laming  requires  a  qtialily  of  courage,  physical 
IS  vdl  as  moral,  that  is  found  in  few  men  and  almost 
no  women.  As  a  ride,  men  who  follow  this  calling 
vt  devoid  of  imagination,  and  are  of  physically 
ptal  proportions. 

— Encyclopedia. 

I  WAS  hurrying  through  Twenty-seventh 
Strwt — my  tailor  has  his  place  of 
business  in  Twenty-eighth — when  I 
ocountered  Jed  Hawkins.  I  suspect  him 
of  having  been  inflicted  shortly  after  birth 
With  the  name  Jedediah,  though  I  can  ob¬ 


MACCULLOCH 


HORACE  TAYLOR 


tain  no  proof.  Once,  while  partially  irre¬ 
sponsible,  he  confessed  to  me  that  his  mid¬ 
dle  name  was  Flower,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  myself  to  believe  this. 

We  met  entirely  without  premeditation 
or  warning  of  any  kind.  He  emerged  from 
a  hotel  very  suddenly.  We  picked  up  our 
hats,  turned  to  hurl  spiecific  epithets  at  each 
other,  and  stopped.  He  pointed  his  fin¬ 
ger  at  me  accusingly. 

“I  have  not  seen  you  in  five  years,”  he 
said  severely.  “Then  you  were  selling  Dr. 
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Adelapier’s  Medicated  Grease  Remover. 
The  town  w^as  New  Dorp.  In  addition  to 
removing  the  grease  it  incidentally  removed 
the  cloth.  I  recall  that  there  was  some  in¬ 
vidious  comment  upwn  this  circumstance. 
If  memory  serves,  you  were  some  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  posse  of  particu¬ 
larly  indignant  citizens.” 

“Correct,”  I  replied  calmly.  “And  you 
were  then  acting  as  advance  representative 
for  Henderson’s  Circassian  Bell  Ringers 
and  Spiritistic  Marvels.  You  passed  me  in 
a  cloud  of  dust  as  I  was  leaving  town.  Are 
you  still  in  advance?” 

“Greatly,”  he  grinned,  “and  keeping 
there.  I  have  some  influence  with  Messrs. 
Rand-McNally,  and  New  Dorp  is  no  longer 
up)on  the  map.  Old  friend,  the  sight  of  you 
does  warm  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  and 
I’m  minded  to  do  you  a  good  turn.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  will  allow  you  to  help  me — wait  just 
one  moment  before  you  say  anything  you 
will  be  sorry  for.”  He  took  me  by  the 
shoulders,  swung  me  about,  and  pointed  to 
the  southeast,  where  the  golden  Diana  pois¬ 
ed  herself  on  one  fair  metal  toe  over  Madi¬ 
son  Square. 

“Beneath  that  scantily  clad  huntress  is  the 
biggest  and  most  stupendous  aggregation 
of  faunal  and  acrobatic  marvels  the  world 
has  ever - ” 

“Don’t  waste  it  on  me,”  I  begged  him. 
“I  know  that  Forsells  &  Dink  Brothers’ 
Circus  is  there.  Come  to  the  jwint.  What’s 
your  trouble?” 

He  sighed  heavily.  “  His  name  is  Percy,” 
he  replied.  “He  is  a  lion  tamer,  and  he  is 
afraid  to  go  home  at  night.” 

I  took  him  firmly  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
around  the  comer  into  the  open  square.  If 
he  bef.ame  violent  I  wished  the  children  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  Having  seated  him  on 
a  bench,  I  stood  before  him. 

“There  is  a  time  and  place  for  every¬ 
thing  but  Dr.  Cook  and  a  lion  tamer  named 
Percy,”  I  warned  him. 

Hawkins  is  remarkably  like  the  average 
man;  that  is  to  say,  he  lies  occasionally 
when  the  truth  would  serve  as  well;  has  a 
hazy  notion  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum, 
and  Recall;  knows  all  about  Schedule  “K” 
and  its  influence  on  butterine;  owns  to  an 
admiration  for  the  imaginative  powers  of 
doctors,  and  jeers  openly  at  the  possibility 
of  Germany’s  ever  going  to  war  with  any¬ 
thing  but  one  of  the  Balkan  States.  His 
features  now  betokened  acute  weariness. 


“Apparently  it  is  my  fate  in  life  to  be 
misunderstood,”  he  moaned.  From  his 
waistcoat  pocket  he  took  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  took  it  with 
marked  hesitation. 

“It  is  understood  this  commits  me  to 
nothing,”  I  said  cautiously,  and  he  nodded 
sadly.  I  read: 

The  most  famous  animal  king  in  the  entire  world 
has  been  engaged  at  enormous  expense  to  appear 
with  Forsells  &  Dink  Brothers’  Mammoth  Show. 
A  man  of  strong  and  dominant  personality  in  whom 
the  quality  of  fear  is  wholly  absent - 

I  looked  at  him  sharply,  and  he  smiled 
tolerantly,  even  patiently. 

“His  name  is  positively  Percy,”  he  said 
in  an  even  monotone.  “  He  is  emphatically 
a  lion  tamer,  and  he  is  most  assur^ly  afraid 
to  go  home  at  night,  or  at  any  other  time, 
for  that  matter.  Having  firmly  established 
these  main  points,  I  will  further  reveal  to 
you  that  he  is  married.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Professor  Baldini’s  hotel  when  you - ” 

“Wait!”  I  begged  him.  “This  Italian 
gentleman — where  does  he  come  in?  Why 
does  the  spaghetti-tosser - ” 

Hawkins  became  even  more  patient  and 
precise,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  He 
was  gentleness  itself,  and  he  raised  his  hand. 

“Baldini  is  the  nom  du  arena  of  Percy. 
.A  ‘wop’  name  strikes  the  mental  processes 
of  the  fathead  proletariat  with  all  the  gen¬ 
tle  significance  of  a  hurtling  brick,  whereas 
the  ordinary  Saxon  patronymic  wouldn’t 
arouse  a  peep  of  interest.  As  I  was  about 
to  say,  I  am  on  my  way  to  Signor  Baldini’s 
hotel  to  escort  h^  to  the  matinde.  If  I 
don’t,  there  is  no  lion  act.  If  there  is  no 
lion  act,  one  vast  scream  will  go  up  frwn 
the  boobs  who  paid  admissions.” 

“But  why  escort  him?” 

“Because  the  blatant  pinhead  is  afraid. 
I  am  supposed  to  protect  him.” 

“Ah,  yes.  But  what  is  this  ‘strong  and 
dominant  jiersonality  in  whom  the  quality  of 
fear  is  wholly  absent’  alarmed  about?”  I 
inquired,  quoting  freely  from  the  clipping. 

Hawkins  almost  lost  his  temper.  “Gra¬ 
cious  Gramercy  Square!”  he  sob^ 
“Didn’t  I  just  tell  you  he  was  married? 
Isn’t  that  enough?  If  any  man  knows 
what  this  poor  soul  has  suffered  at  the 
hands - ” 

I  stopped  him,  on  the  ground  that  a  man 
who  had  married  a  snake-charmer  and  had 
been  deserted  by  her  because  she  could  not 
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stand  his  bringing  pink  armadillos  into  the 
family  circle,  was  in  no  position  to  furnish 
competent  testimony  with  regard  to  mat¬ 
rimony. 

“Percy — I  beg  your  pardon,  Signor  Bal- 
dini— is  unfortunate,”  he  went  on  more 
calmly.  “His  wife  lives  here  in  New  York. 
Last  year  she  caught  him  at  the  Fourth 
Avenue  entrance.  I  ask  you:  what  good  is 
a  lion  tamer  with  two  black  eyes?  If  she 

had  only  scratched  him - ” 

The  great  clock  in  Mr.  Hegeman’s  mass¬ 
ive  tower  boomed  out  the  quarter-hour. 

“Can  you  imagine  the  result  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  gets  on?  The  daredevil  lion  king  beaten 
up  by  his  wife!  Why,  it  would  ruin  the 
show!  Those  dainty  young  men  down  on 
Park  Row  who  operate  the  funny  columns 
wouldn’t  nestle  close  up  to  a  yam  like 
that,  would  they?” 

“It  would  be  a  neat  exhibition  in  pure 
black  and  white,”  I  grinned. 

“And  blue,  when  it  reached  me,”  he  com¬ 
mented  sadly.  “Well,  if  I  don’t  go  for 
him  there’ll  be  no  show  in  the  big  cage. 
Come  with  me.  I  need 
you  to  help  me  enter¬ 
tain  him  as  we  stroll 
along,  and  incidental¬ 
ly  to  keep  an  eye  out 
for  her.” 

“Tell  me  something 
more  about  him,”  I 
begged  as  we  walked 
down  the  path  in  the 
direction  of  the  ave¬ 
nue.  “His  real  name, 
now.  Is  it  Reagan  or 
Hackenschmidt,  Ho- 
henzollem  or  Beres- 
ford,  Rafael  or  De- 

Quincey - ” 

“Nix!  Come  out  of 
the  Blue  Book!  It’s 
Buffum.  Percy  Alger¬ 
non  Buffum.  His  an¬ 
cestral  halls  are  in  the 
stock-yards  district  of 
Kansas  City.  He 
weighs  in  at  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  buys 
symmetricals  by  the 

dozen - ” 

“Fudge!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  sud¬ 
den  lack  of  interest. 


*‘Does  he  wear  a  frilly  lace  fichu - ” 

“You  lose.  At  twenty-one  he  took 
aboard  a  sufficient  cargo  of  damp  things 
and  chased  his  fond  parents  two  nffies  wi& 
a  pick-handle.  He  fell  down  a  well  and 
trod  water  xmtil  he  was  sober,  when  they 
pulled  him  out.  Last  year  in  Chicago, 
Brutus,  the  Nubian  lion,  escaped,  and  3ie 
North  Side  population  started  for  their 
summer  homes  along  the  verdant  banks  of 
the  drainage  canal.  Brutus  is  a  bad  lion. 
He  killed  three  keepers  merely  because  they 
used  scented  soap.  Professional  jealousy, 
presumably.  Anyway,  the  police,  being  a 
little  nervous  about  lions,  sent  for  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  and  took  an  individual  vaca¬ 
tion.  Percy  went  after  Brutus  alone.  Two 
hours  later  an  indignant  citizen  telephoned 
that  a  brutal  man  w'as  torturing  some  poor 
animal  up  an  alley  back  of  Indiana  Street, 
and  he  wanted  it  stopped.  Percy  brought 
Brutus  home  in  a  taxi.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  lion  more  anxious  to  reach  a  cage.  He 
was  crying.” 

We  walked  some  rods  in  silence;  then  I 
took  Hawkins  by  the 
sleeve  and  shook  him 
gently. 

“You  have  touched 
me  —  at  various 
times,”  I  said.  “Those 
amoimts  will  be  can¬ 
celed  when  you  show 
me  Percy.” 

He  glanced  quickly 
at  my  face.  “I 
wouldn’t  chance  it  if 
you  hadn’t  a  shave,” 
he  replied. 

“  I^y?  ”  I  demand¬ 
ed.  “What  is  the 
connection  between 
Percy  and  the  absence 
of  lambrequins  on  my 
features?” 

“At  times  there  is 
a  special  virtue  in  a 
set  of  well-laundered 
lineaments.  Percy’s 
wife  was  formerly  the 
Bearded  Lady.” 

We  tum^  into 
Madison  Avenue,  a 
street  that  at  its  lower 
end  has  always  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  cho¬ 
rus  girl  in  her  eighth 


LAST  YEAR  SHE  CAUGHT  HIM  AT  THE 
FOURTH  AVENUE  ENTRANCE. 


season  of  one- 
night  stands.  As 
we  stepped  from 
the  curb  I  be¬ 
came  conscious  of 
a  ragged  tumult 
of  sound.  It 
scratched  the  atmosphere  like  a  saw-edged 
collar,  and  we  stopped.  The  noise  grew, 
and  suddenly  around  the  comer  swept  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  It  ricochetted 
against  a  brown-stone  area  railing,  recover¬ 
ed  itself,  and  hurtled  madly  in  our  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  slight  man,  pale  and  ter¬ 
ror-stricken.  Hawkins  gasped. 

“It’s  Percy!”  he  cried.  “Quick!  Grab 
him  as  he  goes  by !  ” 

He  dashed  for  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  behind  the  small  man  I  saw  a  large, 
^  .  purple-clad  fe- 

male  with  face 
wrapped  in  a  veil ; 
a  dozen  or  so 
small  boys  of 
varying  and  as- 
Y (I  sorted  sizes;  two 
heavy  policemen 
whose  jowls  shook 
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as  they  lumbered  along;  four  variegated 
d(^s,  and  a  motorman  off  duty.  I  would 
wish  Professor  MUnsterberg  to  observe  this 
last  detail.  Even  in  the  hurry  and  dis¬ 
traction  I  found  time  to  note  the  black 
ribbon  that  concealed  the  number  on  his 
cap. 

“Great  grief!”  I  heard  Hawkins  mutter. 
“It’s  Mrs.  Nemesis  herself!” 

In  other  days  I  had  helped  to  make  the 
visit  of  an  ax-bearing  district  attorney  of 
no  avail.  Even  now  I  recalled  the  get¬ 
away. 

“Here!  This  way!”  I  cried,  and  pulled 
Percy  into  an  area  entrance,  through  a  grill¬ 
ed  door,  down  a  dingy  hallway,  into  a 
back  yard  always  full  of  drying  clothes  that 
are  never  dry,  through  a  gap  in  a  board 
fence,  across  another  back  yard,  into  a 
kitchen,  another  hall,  an  area  way,  and  out 
upon  a  side  street. 

There  is  always  a  taxicab  waiting  there. 
Sometimes  an  escaping  florist  takes  it;  oc¬ 
casionally  a  physician  finds  it  convenient; 
not  infrequently  a  dty  official  searchmg  for 
a  wayward  son,  and  now  and  then— believe 
me,  the  vehicle  is  nearly  always  there.  It 
starts  as  soon  as  the  door  slams,  and  some¬ 
times  before,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
moment.  Personally  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  the  driver  keeps  his  engine  tunning 
continually.  However,  he  always  st(^ 
about  ten  or  fifteen  blocks  off  to  inquire 
where  you  ^^ish  to  go,  and  he  has  two  li¬ 
cense  numbers.  It  is  quite  a  handy  little 
cab. 

We  pushed  Percy  into  a  comer  of  it,  and 
breathed  heavily  as  it  dashed  away.  In  my 
hand  I  found  I  still  held  the  clipping.  I 
read  the  second  paragraph: 

Possessed  of  boundless  intrepidity,  as  becomes  a 
king.  Signor  Baldini  has  never  in  ^  life  failed  to 
rise  to  the  needs  of  great  emergendes.  As  an  emi¬ 
nent  investigator  has  said:  “His  onentat^  n 
perfect.  He  readily  and  instantly  adjusts  himseU 
to  any  situation.” 

The  three  of  us  rose  gracefully  and  uni¬ 
tedly  into  the  air  as  the  taxi  crowed  the  car 
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tracks,  and  subsided  with  great  precision 
as  it  reached  the  asphalt  again.  Hawkins 
took  my  watch  from  my  pocket,  looked  at 
it,  and  replaced  it  absently  in  his  own  waist¬ 
coat.  I  took  it  back  as  absently. 

He  rapped  upon  the  glass  front  of  the 
vehicle,  and  the  burglar  who  piloted  the 
cab  looked  about. 

“Drive  up  to  Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
return  slowly  to  the  back  door  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,”  he  ordered,  and  from  the  expression 
of  that  driver’s  face  I  knew  at  once  he  had 
lost  all  respect  for  us.  Up  to  that  moment 
he  had  believed  us  to  be  kidnappers,  at  the 
very  least.  It  became  evident  he  considered 
he  had  been  imposed  upon. 

The  cab  attempted  to  escap)e  from  be¬ 
neath  us,  but  we  foiled  it  neatly  with  the 
backs  of  our  heads.  Hawkins  looked  at 
Percy,  and  lifted  the  lion-tamer’s  chin  in 
his  hand. 

“Suffering  Senegambians!”  he  exclaimed 
petulantly.  “This  steel-nerved  joke  has 
fainted!  Can  you  beat  it?” 

“Ah,  yes,”  I  agreed  sagely.  “He  in¬ 
stantly  adjusts  himself  to  any  situation.’ 
It’s  wonderful.  How  do  you  supp)ose  he 
does  it?” 

Hawkins  merely  glared  at  me,  and  ignor¬ 
ed  the  pleasantry.  “Can’t  you  do  some¬ 
thing?  ”  he  asked.  “  Anything?  ” 

I  considered  the  matter.  Fainting  lion- 
tamers  are  strictly  outside  my  bailiwick  of 
experience.  I  felt  they  demanded  a  much 
stronger  brand  of  resuscitation  than  I  had 
at  hand.  Something  with  a  more  emphatic 
bite  in  it.  To  be  frank,  I  was  doubtful  of 
the  needs  of  the  moment. 

“Slap  his  hands  if  you  can’t  do  any  bet¬ 
ter,”  ordered  Hawkins. 


“I’ve  heard  that  feathers  burned  beneath 
the  nose - ”  v 

“Piffle!” 

“Or  a  cold  key  slipped  down  the 
back - ” 

“Will  you  slap  his  hands  or  not?” 

“I  don’t  like  to.  He  might  consider  it  a 
gross  liberty  to  find  a  perfect  stranger  slap¬ 
ping  him  upon  the  wrist,”  I  protested. 

“You’re  just  about  as  helpful  as  a  crip¬ 
ple  at  a  foot-race!”  he  snapped.  “Look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  if  there  is  a  large 
purple  i>erson  in  the  offing  when  we  get  to 
Twenty-eighth  Street.” 

I  looked,  but  saw  nothing  more  alarming 
than  a  traffic  policeman  bullying  a  timid 
truck  driver.  I  drew  in  my  head. 

“Nothing  doing!”  I  reported. 

“His  turn  is  due  in  fifteen  minutes,”  said 
Hawkins  with  a  worried  look.  “As  soon  as 
the  cab  pulls  up  at  the  door  we’ll  rush  him 
inside.” 

“  Look  here !  ”  I  complained.  “  Before  we 
go  any  farther  with  this  abduction,  I  want 
to  know  who  and  what  was  pursuing  this 
Percy  boy.” 

“Oh,  cuttlefish!”  he  snorted  disgusted¬ 
ly.  “What  would  naturally  make  a  lion 
tamer  run?  A  muskrat?  No,  you — ^Heaven 
help  me,  I  can’t  think  of  anything  to  call 
you!  It  was  his  wife.  She  wanted  to  bor¬ 
row  a  match.  He  was  going  to  get  one,  and 
she  wanted  to* be  there  when  he  got  it! 
Here  we  are,  now!  Grab  him  on  that  side!” 

We  slammed  open  the  door  of  the  cab, 
and  rushed  the  still  somnolent  hero  in 
through  the  back  door  of  the  building, 
where  we  dropped  him  supinely  upwn  a 
bench.  The  door-tender  came  over  and 
looked  at  him. 
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“Is  our  little  playmate  soused?”  he  in¬ 
quired  gently. 

Hawkins  shook  his  head  sadly.  “This 
is  a  faint.  A  real  dyed-in-the-wool  sem¬ 
inary  faint.  And  he  is  due  to  thrill  the 
multitude  with  his  feats  of  death-defying 
daring  in  just  about  eleven  minutes.  Wow !  ” 

The  doorman  gathered  interestedly  into 
the  more  immediate  foreground.  “I’ve 
saw’  these  artistic  bits  o’  bric-k-brac  pull 
such  things  before.  It’s  only  temper’ment, 
mates.  I’ve  brought  ’em  aroimd  scores  of 
times.  Stand  one  side  just  a  second.” 

He  reached  beneath  the  bench  and 
brought  forth  a  short,  flat  stake.  Swinging 
this  well  over  the  right  shoulder  d  la  Travis, 
he  drove  for  the  soles  of  Percy’s  feet. 
There  was  a  sharp  crack,  a  yell,  a  leap  into 
the  air,  and  Percy  planted  his  six  and  seven- 
eighths  fist  upon  the  doorman’s  nose. 

“Yip!  Hoo!  Yah!”  he  cried,  and  Haw¬ 
kins  threw’  his  arms  around  him. 

“Cut  it  out!”  he  yelled  into  the  infuria¬ 
ted  lion  tamer’s  ears.  “  You’ve  got  eight 
minutes  to  get  into  your  tights  and  right 
mind!  Beat  it,  now’!’’ 

The  wild  look  died  out  of  Percy’s  face, 
and  he  glanced  fearfullv  about.  “Where  is 
she?  ”  he  whispered. 

“Pinched,  if  my  hop>e  comes  out.  Lost, 
if  you’re  lucky.  And  still  hunting,  if  I’m  a 
go<xl  guesser,”  answered  Haw’kins.  “  Get  a 
move  on!” 

Signor  Baldini  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 
shook  himself  together,  and  w’ent  away. 
He  paused  beneath  the  upraised  tr\mk  of 
Chief,  and  as  he  shoved  that  innocent 
pachyderm  aside  I  saw’  tears  start  into  the 
poor  beast’s  eyes  at  the  indignity.  He  kick¬ 
ed  a  passing  grizzly  bear  upon  the  shin 
and  grinned  sardonically  at  its  cry  of  pain. 
I  watched  him  as  he  hurried  off,  and  I  did 
not  feel  sympathetic. 

“Why  don’t  you  have  a  nurse  for  your 
little  lion  tamer?”  I  asked  ^Hawkins  iron¬ 
ically. 

“Like  to  see  his  act?”  inquired  my  friend 
casually. 

“  I  wouldn’t  give  a  nickel  to  see  T.  Roose¬ 
velt  play  Daniel,”  I  replied.  “Percy  as  a 
performer  interests  me  not  at  all,  but  as  a 
psychological  freak  I’m  keen  to  keep  an 
eye  on  him.  Men  afraid  of  their  wdves  are 
many,  but  a  lion  tamer  w’ho  runs  like  a 
scared  jack-rabbit  w’hen  a  w’oman  in  a  pur¬ 
ple  dress  and  a  public  street  pursues  him, 
interests — and  disgusts  me.  You’d  better 


watch  him.  Some  girl  baby  will  look  cross¬ 
ly  at  him  some  day  and  he’ll  burst  into 
tears.” 

Hawkins  sighed  wearily.  “I  don’t  know 
that  I  blame  you  altogether.  He’s  caused 
me  a  lot  of  trouble.  However,  I  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  he’s  safe  so  long  as 
he’s  in  the  cage.” 

A  gaudy  half-sheet  poster  upon  the  wall 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  read: 


The  success  obtained  by 
Signor  Baldini  is  believed 
by  eminent  trained  scien¬ 
tific  investigators  to  be 
due  wholly  to  the  hypnotic 
effect  of  his  eye.  No 
human  being  nor  wild 
beast  has  yet  been  found 
to  withstand  the  Sig¬ 
nor’s  burning  gaze. 


We  walked  slowly  toward  the  smaller 
animal  cages,  and  I  w’as  examining  a  frisky 
peccary  w’hen  there  arose  a  cry.  We  hur¬ 
ried  tow’ard  the  door  and  found  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  that  portal  struggling  dazedly  to 
his  feet.  He  was  holding  his  stomach  in 
both  hands. 

“  A  big  guy  w’ith  a  full  beard  an’  a  hobble 
skoit  kicked  me!”  he  gasped. 

“A  skirt!”  cried  Haw’kins,  turning  pale. 

From  the  direction  of  the  arena  arose  a 
wild  shriek,  three  shots,  and  a  chorus  of 
fearsome  roars.  I  hurried  after  my  frirad. 

The  great  arena  of  the  Garden  in  circus 
days  is  laid  out  very  simply.  There  is  first 
the  hipp)odrome  track,  nmning  about  the 
outside,  and  close  to  the  tier  of  boxes.  Then 
in  the  center  come  the  three  rings,  spaced 
equally  apart,  and  between  these  again  are 
the  concert  platform  and  the  minor  animal- 
act  stage.  The  lion,  bear,  and  leopard  acU 
are  usually  perform^  in  a  specially-erected 
steel  cage  in  the  center  ring. 

When  w’e  reached  the  arena,  this  big 
W’as  occupied  by  Percy  and  seven  ferocious 
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njonarchs  of  the  forest  (see  small  hand¬ 
le).  The  said  monarchs  were  gathered 
in  a  comer  in  a  shrinking,  moaning  heap  of 
inimality,  and  seemed  beset  with  terror. 

A  large  figure  in  a  purple  dress  had  entered 
the  cage  by  lifting  the  snap  hasp  on  the 
outside,  and  had  banged  it  shut  behind  her. 
The  door  could  be  opened  again  only  from 
the  outside.  She  had  commandeered  a 
sharp-pointed  iron  rod  from  a  nervous  at¬ 
tendant,  and  was  now  prodding  Percy  with 
this  as  he  stood  with  his  back  against  the 
steel  door.  The  attendant  was  running 
about  outside  the  cage  uttering  sharp  cries 
(rf  distress. 

“Hey!”  yelled  a  fat  man  in  an  arena 
box.  “Why  don’t  ye  wither  ’er  with  a 
glance?” 

Despite  his  manifest  faults,  I  must  give 
Hawkins  credit  for  being  equal  to  an  emer¬ 
gency.  He  dashed  forward,  pushed  away 
the  hysterical  attendant,  and  jerked  open 
the  door  against  which  Percy  was  pressed. 
The  logical  result  of  this  action  was  to  let 
Percy  fall  out  of  the  cage  upon  the  ground. 
The  purple  vision  lost  her  footing,  as  she 
was  making  a  lunge  at  the  instant  that  the 
lion  tamer  disappeared,  and  fell  upon  her 
face.  The  seven  lions,  seeing  the  way  clear, 
leaped  over  her  and  fled  in  a  tangled  yellow 
heap.  I  had  arrived  at  the  place  in  time  to 
receive  the  lions.  I  received  them  unwilling¬ 
ly,  but  successfully.  They  used  me  for  a 
leapmg-tick.  One  elderly  lion,  who  had  not 
recently  visited  the  manicure,  stepped  upon 
my  face. 

I  struggled  to  my  feet,  hurt  to  the  core, 
and  was  instantly  brushed  aside  by  Percy, 
the  fairy  of  his  choice,  two  lions,  and  Haw¬ 
kins,  in  rapid  succession.  I  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  the  elephants,  a  shifting  cage,  and 
the  autobolide  to  follow,  but  was  disap¬ 
pointed. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  audience  re¬ 
garded  the  affair  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
show;  I  see  that  now.  The  consequences 
otherwise  might  have  been  serious — to  the 
audience. 

Signor  Baldini  swung  into  the  hippodrome 
track  and  ran  for  his  life,  with  the  other 
features  of  his  rout  close  behind.  The  sight 
must  have  possessed  an  element  of  humor, 
for  a  gale  of  laughter  shook  the  house.  I 
regret  exceedingly  to  say  that  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  show  lost  their  heads  completely, 
for  they  closed  the  gates  leading  to  the 
®ges,  stables,  and  dressing-rooms,  and 


basely  shut  Percy  and  the  rest  of  us  in  to 
fight  it  out  among  ourselves. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  scene 
that  followed,  for  I  saw  it  kinematograph- 
ically  and  kaleidoscopically,  owing  to  its 
various  features  and  rapid  movement. 
Nearly  every  one  knows  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  attendant  uf)on  watching  three  rings 
in  the  circus,  and  this  was  even  more  so, 
for  nothing  remained  long  enough  in  one 
place.  There  was  ample  local  color,  and 
not  a  little  atmosphere,  and  there  were  re¬ 
marks  from  the  audience.  The  fat  man  in 
the  box  was  quite  close  to  me,  and  I  now 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  long,  thin  lady  bearing  two 
quarts  of  rhinestones  and  an  acidulous  ex¬ 
pression. 

“How  clever  these  novelties  are!”  she  re¬ 
marked,  sniffing.  “So  accurate  and  nat¬ 
ural!” 

“Um-um!”  affirmed  the  fat  man.  “Re¬ 
hearsed  for  weeks,  no  doubt.  See  how  ear¬ 
nestly  the  large  clown  in  the  purple  dress 
runs!” 

Mrs.  Baldini  was  passing  at  that  instant 
and  she  heard  it.  She  interrupted  her  ac¬ 
tion  long  enough  to  gather  in  a  discarded 
Horse  Show  program  from  the  tanbark  in 
front  of  her.  It  struck  the  fat  gentleman 
at  about  the  fourth  waistcoat  button  with 
a  soft  but  emphatic  “plunk.” 

“Clown,  eh!”  she  cried,  and  passed  rap¬ 
idly  on. 

The  effort  had  loosened  her  bonnet  and 
veil,  and  these  flew  off  behind  as  she  fled 
in  pursuit  of  the  frightened  animal  king. 
Her  long  black  hair  came  down  and  mingl^ 
affectionately  with  the  soft  and  silky  b^rd 
that  swept  so  Comstockwise  from  either 
side  of  her  determined  chin. 

Percy  was  running  well.  On  his  second 
lap  I  judged  he  was  doing  a  little  better 
than  twelve  seconds  flat,  and  this  is  remark¬ 
ably  good  time  for  a  soft  track.  He  was 
going  naturally,  with  sincerity,  precision, 
and  great  fear.  The  light  of  his  life  was 
some  forty  feet  behind.  She  had  pulled  her 
narrow  skirts  up  to  her  knees  to  seciu-e 
greater  freedom  of  pedal  action,  and,  though 
she  was  not  actually  gaining,  she  was  hold¬ 
ing  her  own.  Two  of  the  younger  and  more 
inexperienced  lions  occupied  the  space  be¬ 
tween.  They  loped  affrightedly,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  pass  their  leader,  though  they 
seemed  interested  and  desirous  of  lending 
encouragement  to  Percy. 
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Immediately  behind  the  lady  with  the 
facial  alfalfa  came  Bingo,  the  Educated 
Horse.  He  had  joined  during  the  progress 
of  the  first  lap,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
course.  He  trotted  diligently  with  head 
and  tail  erect.  In  horses  diis  indicates  pride 
and  joy.  On  the  concert  platform.  Dr. 
Cook,  the  dancing  Polar  bear,  stood  man¬ 
fully  beside  his  hand-organ  and  calmly  and 
even  earnestly  turned  the  handle,  grinding 
out  its  one  tune;  something  quite  new,  I 
believe — “Annie  Rooney”  or  “After  the 
Ball.”  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this,  for  I 
have  not  kept  up  my  music. 

Hawkins  has  told  me  since  that  he  could 
catch  but  an  intermittent  glimpse  of  the 
proceedings.  I  can  understand  this,  for 
the  space  beneath  the  concert  platform  is 
necessarily  somewhat  restricted. 

Sometl^g  white  fluttered  before  my  face, 
and  I  caught  at  it.  The  object  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  had  fallen  from  the  balcony.  Be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  danced  words.  Even  in  the 
heat  of  my  excitement  I  read  them: 

In  an  interview  quite  recently.  Signor  Bal- 
dini  expressed  the  belief  that  most  fatalities 
occur  because  the  victim  is  inclined  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  danger.  “Face  your  enemy, 
be  it  beast  or  human,  proudly  arid  unafraid, 
arui  you  are  safe,  ”  he  says. 

During  the  progress  of  the  fourth  lap 
Percy’s  wife  must  have  conceived  the  bril¬ 
liant  idea  of  cutting  across  the  arena  and 
heading  off  her  quarry.  She  apparently 
gather^  in  this  thought  about  the  time 
that  I  stepf>ed  forward  impulsively  to  call 
Percy’s  attention  to  the  paragraph  I  had 
just  read.  Our  orbits  conjoined,  intersect¬ 
ed,  or  coincided,  or  whatever  they  call  it, 
at  some  point. 

I  could  not  have  been  unconscious  more 
than  a  few  moments.  When  I  awoke,  there 
was  a  roaring  in  my  ears.  I  turned  my  head 
slowly  and  foimd  Percy’s  oldest  lion  sitting 
beside  me.  The  faithful  beast  was  calling 
for  assistance,  I  think,  and  when  he  saw  me 
move  he  smiled  and  licked  my  forehead,  j 

I  dislike  familiarity  from  lions,  and  I 
pushed  him  away  petulantly.  It  must  have 
hurt  his  feelings,  for  he  arose  quickly,  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  cage,  entered  it,  and  pulled  the 
door  shut  after  him.  Then  he  sat  dejected¬ 
ly  in  a  comer.  It  may  have  occurred  to 
him  that  Madame  Baldini  was  due  to  re¬ 
turn  at  any  moment. 


There  was  a  heavy  crash,  followed  by  de- 
lighted  laughter  from  the  multitude.  Fw 
one  terrific  instant  I  feared  Percy’s  wife  had 
caught  him.  Then  there  was  a  triunpeting 
and  through  the  wreck  of  a  broken  gate 
swimg  a  large  and  peevish  elephant. 

“Gate!  Gate!”  I  heard  Hawkins  ay 
aloud,  and  I  started  at  the  sight  of  his  head 
thrust  out  from  between  the  cross-barred 
supports  of  the  concert  platform.  For  the 
moment  I  feared  his  mind  had  given  way 
and  that  he  believed  himself  at  the  Horse 
Show.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  he 
ly  tried  to  let  Percy  know  that  a  way  <rf  es- 
cai)e  lay  op)en. 

“How  fascinating!”  cried  the  long,  thin 
lady  with  the  hand-cut  ice.  “How  well 
they  do  it!” 

The  elephant  lumbered  past,  his  howdah 
swaying  terrifically.  Elephants  are  not 
architecturally  laid  out  for  successful  rapid 
transit.  A  terrified  young  lion  that  kd 
been  brutally  kicked  out  of  the  way  by  Mrs. 
Percy,  sprang  into  the  madly  bobbing  how¬ 
dah  and  concealed  himself.  Then  hysteria 
took  possession  of  that  circus.  Delirium 
swimg  its  red  banner  aloft  and  shrieked 
aloud  its  clarion  call.  Picture  to  yourseli 
the  delighted  faces  of  ten  thousand  spec¬ 
tators,  ranged  about  the  arena,  and  within 
that  limited  area,  where  amusement  usual¬ 
ly  held  sway,  a  little  tragedy  being  enacted. 
Around  and  around  the  barked  arena  was 
speeding  a  strong  man  in  fear  of  his  life, 
pursued  by  a  determined  woman  intent 
upon  the  avenging  of  her  wrongs. 

Two  brilliantly  spangled  figures  swung 
past  me  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Percy. 
They  were  the  Brutal  Brothers,  refined  com¬ 
edy  acrobats.  Ordinarily  they  told  littk 
jokes  of  the  who-was-that-lady-I-seen-you- 
with?  -that-wasn’t-no  -  lady  -  that  -  was -my- 
wife  variety,  and  stuck  hatchets  in  eadi 
other’s  heads.  Now  they  gibbered  and  ran. 

“Yip!  Yip!!  Yip!  !!”  they  howlcd,and 
were  almost  instantly  joined  by  the  boring 
kangarex).  Curiously,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  flight  invites  pursuit  for  no  appare^ 
reason.  One  is  the  psychological  result  of 
the  other. 

In  the  air  above,  the  Viennese  Trouba¬ 
dours,  a  family  of  European  gynmasts  from 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  who  tinkled zitb- 
ers  and  did  giant  swings  from  one  trapeze  to 
another,  dangled  and  shrieked  like  Barbaiy 
ajies.  I  have  never  seen  a  Barbary  ^ 
heard  one  shriek,  but  they  must  sound  like 
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tkt  aaobatic  family  of  almost  relatives.  I 
cannot  say  who  started  the  automatic  calli¬ 
ope  to  playing:  “It  is  love  that  makes  the 
world  go  round,”  but  the  effect  was  supierb, 
and  it  lent  a  weird  piquancy  to  the  scene. 

The  eighth  lap,  accomplished  amid  the 
frantic  cheers  of  the  audience,  saw  a  change 
in  the  order  of  the  procession.  Percy  was 
still  leading,  but  the  kangaroo  had  leaped 
into  second  place.  One  of  the  young  lions 
was  third,  and  was  followed  closely  by 
Mile.  Dashaway’s  Angora  goats,  pulling  a 
small  blue  wagon.  Then  came  Mrs.  Bal- 
dini,  one  elderly  lion  with  sore  feet,  the 
Brutal  Brothers,  the  elephant,  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  man  in  a  frock  coat,  a  Skye  terrier, 
»nd  an  unkempt  person  carrying  a  large 
hook. 

You  may  have  read  the  description  of 
the  dmriot  race  in  “Ben  Hur”  when  one 
driver  took  a  wheel  off  another,  and  of  how 
the  other  contestants  dashed  into  the  wreck. 
If  so,  you  will  appreciate  what  occurred 
*hen  Percy  for  the  first  time  saw  the  shat¬ 
tered  gate.  Turning  swiftly,  he  dashed 
through  and  disappeared.  The  kangaroo 
rould  not  reverse  his  polarity  so  quickly, 


and  tripped.  The  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  joined  him.  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  to  you  how  the  Bru¬ 
tal  Brothers,  the  elephant,  the  terri¬ 
fied  lions,  the  odoriferous  goats,  the 
kangaroo,  canvasman,  terrier,  and 
purple  joy  of  Percy’s  life  were  extri¬ 
cated  from  themselves.  It  is  enough 
that  the  trainers  and  razorbacks  did 
it. 

I  looked  upon  the  scene  sadly.  I 
saw  Hawkins  retiring  through  the 
gate  and  beckoning  me  to  follow, 
but  I  shook  my  head.  Circus  life, 
and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
has  to  do  with  lion  tamers,  was  too 
varied  and  radical  for  my  peaceful 
nature.  Sylvan  dells  and  lowing  kine 
were  what  I  craved  just  then;  bab¬ 
bling  brooks  and  the  gentle  sough¬ 
ing  of  the  soft  southern  breeze 
through  the  rustling  leaves  were  what 
I  needed.  I  climbed  painfully  over 
the  barrier  into  a  vacant  box  and  went 
away  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

Outside  the  building  a  boy  thrust  a 
dodger  into  my  nerveless  hand  be¬ 
fore  I  could  protect  myself.  In  a 
daze  I  read: 


LIKE  THAT  OF  OTHER  CIRCUS  PEOPLE, 
THE  HOKE  LIFE  OF  SIGNOR  BALDINI  IS 
IDEAL.  IN  CONTRADISTINCTION  TO  HIS 
FEATS  OF  MASTERLY  CONTROL  WHILE 
IN  THE  ARENA,  HIS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  GENTLE  BEAUTY  WHO  CALLS 
HIM  HUSBAND  IS  CHIVALRY  ITSELF. 


Casting  the  dodger  from  me,  I  fled. 

Nearly  a  year  later  I  went  out  in  a  navy 
launch  to  visit  the  admiral  aboard  the  West 
Virginia.  There  w’ere  one  himdred  vessels 
of  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  mighty  Hudson. 
I  was  with  Captain  Hogan,  and  so  we  took 
the  starboard  ladder.  On  deck  I  walked 
about,  for  the  admiral  was  shaving.  On 
the  piort  side  I  saw  a  launch  full  of  visitors 
approaching,  and  leaned  over  the  rail  to 
watch  them  climb  out  on  the  landing  stage. 

“H-m-m-m!”  observed  some  one  near 
me,  and  I  turned  to  see  a  marine  at  my  el¬ 
bow.  There  was  something  vaguely  famil¬ 
iar  about  the  face.  I  looked  again,  and 
started  violently.  Then  I  touched  him 
upon  the  breast. 

“You  are  Percy,  the  Lion  Tamer — ”  I 
began,  w'hen  I  saw  a  look  of  frozen  horror 
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grow  upon  his  face.  I  whirled  about  to  see 
what  fearful  thing  approached.  Coming  up 
the  side  ladder  I  saw  a  large  figure  in  a  pur¬ 
ple  gown.  There  was  a  sound  of  hurried 
footsteps  upon  the  deck,  and  when  I  faced 
about,  Percy  had  gone.  Then  and  there  I 
determined  to  keep  his  secret.  I  walked 
away  to  where  Captain  Hogan — he  was  a 
captain  of  marines — was  standing,  when 
there  was  a  splash  forward  and  a  cry. 

“Man  overboard!”  some  one  yelled,  and 
there  was  a  rush  of  feet,  other  splashes, 
and  some  slight  commotion.  Necks  were 
craned  overside,  men  climbed  upon  the  bul¬ 
warks  and  hung  from  op>en  sponsons.  I 
waited. 

Ten  minutes  passed,  and  an  orderly  ap¬ 
proached  the  executive  officer,  saluted, 
and  said:  “Sir,  I  have  to  report  that  Pri¬ 
vate  Perdval  has  fell  overboard.” 

“Rescued?” 

“Sunk,  sir.” 

“Make  it  so!” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!” 

Captain  Hogan  turned  to  me.  “A  fine 
character,  Perdval  was,”  he  commented. 
“I  don’t  believe  I  ever  knew  a  more  re¬ 
markable  man.  He  had  many  interesting 
qualities.  Quite  a  dominant  personality, 
and  he  would  have  gone  far  in  the  service. 
Why,  he  used  to  control  the  men  by  the 
sheer  power  of  the  eye.  By  the  way,  I 
must  ^ow  you  this.  I  clipped  it  from  a 
magazine.  It  was  in  connection  with  a  lion- 
tamer  chap — Ballerini,  or  some  such  name; 
but  it  seemed  to  describe  my  man.” 

He  handed  me  a  bit  of  a  printed  page, 
and  I  read: 


The  power  or  capadty  to  control  wild  beasts  in- 
variably  goes  with  a  similar  control  of  human  hrinipi 
For  instance,  lion  tamers  always  dominate  their 
wives,  who  are  generally  timid  and  shrinkini 
women. 

As  1  handed  it  back  to  him,  a  shadow  fell 
across  the  deck  between  us,  and  I  looked 
up.  There  stood  a  large  woman  in  a  pur¬ 
ple  dress.  She  addres^  Hogan. 

“I’m  lookin’  for  a  shrimp  by  th’  name  of 
Perdval.  I’m  his  deserted  wife.  I’ve  trac¬ 
ed  him  here,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  take  him  home 
with  me.” 

Hogan  looked  at  me,  and  motioned  with 
his  lips.  I  understood  him.  He  wished  me 
to  break  the  news  to  her.  I  realized  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  strong  men,  and 
upon  a  battleship.  Assistance  was  within 
immediate  call.  I  felt  courageous. 

“Madam,”  I  said  with  due  solemnity, 
“your  husband  is  no  longer  with  us.  He 
has  gone  to  tame  the  sea-lions.  He  left  no 
permanent  address.” 

She  stared  at  me.  “  Dead?  ” 
“Entirely,”  I  replied,  bowing. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Captam  Hogan  was 
examining  the  Jersey  shore  with  his  binoc¬ 
ulars. 

“  By  James !  That’s  funny !  ”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed.  “There’s  a  fellow  climbing  out  of  the 
water  on  to  that  pier-head.  It  almost  loob 
as  if  he  had  on  a  imiform.” 

I  took  the  glasses  from  my  friend  and 
focused  them  on  a  spot  midway  between 
Weehawken  and  Fort  Lee.  A  man  in  uni¬ 
form,  dripping  with  water,  stood  upon  the 
pier.  He  waved  his  hand  and  disappeared 
— in  the  direction  of  a  string  of  freight-cars. 
It  was  Percy! 


yl  TRUST  FORMULA 


WALTER  E  CLARK 


PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


“  “lECADE  by  decade,  since  the  factory  came  to  this  nation,  in  every  important 

Dline  of  industry  the  average  plant  has  steadily  increased  its  capital,  its 
number  of  workmen,  and  its  annual  output  of  goods.  The  fulness  of  this 
economic  growth  will  be  reached  when  the  productive  unit  in  each  industry 
has  grown  to  perfect,  cost-cheapening  size,  and  not  until  then. 

What  is  the  perfect,  cost-cheapening  size?  No  one  can  yet  know.  So  far,  specu¬ 
lative  promotions  and  predatory  modes  of  competition  have  fogged  the  experiment. 

The  first  necessity  is  that  conditions  be  made  right  for  careful  experiment  to  learn 
this  size  in  each  indust^.  Law  and  administration,  rightly  to  condition  this  experi¬ 
ment,  must  be  national  in  scope,  for  the  producing  units  are  coming  to  be  nation-wide, 
even  world-wide,  industrial  combinations. 

What  conditions  shall  be  set  by  the  nation?  It  is  easy  to  state  the  fit  conditions, 
however  hard  it  may  be  to  get  and  to  keep  them.  One  phrase  states  them:  A  fair  and 
open  field  for  industrial  competition. 

That  the  field  be  fair,  cunning  promotions,  local  price-cutting,  personal  and  local 
rebates,  factors’  agreements,  and  the  like,  must  cease.  Perhaps  this  is  trite.  There 
is  more. 

That  the  field  be  open,  anti-pooling  clauses  for  railways,  anti-monopoly  clauses  for 
industrials,  must  go  too.  In  the  fair  field,  no  competitor’s  growth  must  be  checked  even 
tlwMgh  complete  monopoly  come.  This  is  the  condition  not  so  trite. 

In  the  national  field,  kept,  thus,  both  fair  and  open,  full  monopoly  may  not  win  out 
in  many  lines  of  industry.  It  may  not  win  out  in  any  line.  If  full  monopoly  does  win 
out,  that  will  be  proof  that  it  is  the  sought-for,  perfect,  cost-cheapening  unit.  When¬ 
ever,  and  in  whatever  industry,  this  be  proved,  the  public  mind,  then  and  there,  will 
see  that  competition  is  dead,  and  should  be  buried  to  the  music  of  suitable  praise  of 
its  past  service  to  man. 

To  fight  monopoly  then,  to  try  to  quicken  dead  competition  then,  would  be  unwise. 
Should  wise  Democracy  join  the  weavers  who  vainly  strove  against  the  new  loom,  the 
stage-drivers  who  threw  themselves  before  the  locomotive?  Has  not  man  learned 
that  honest  cost-cheapeners  come  to  stay? 

But  monopoly !  .  .  .  Naught  but  the  industrial  unit  then  proved  the  most  fit 
Ah,  but  the  monopolist!  .  .  .  Yes — a  human  being  or  a  small  group.  Is  not  all  so- 
dety  greater?  What  has  great,  maturing  Democracy  to  fear  from  such? 

The  formula  goes  easily,  clearly:  Let  the  honest,  cost-cheapening  monopoly  stay. 
It  will  be  gigantic — nation-wide  in  its  power  and  its  service.  Its  public  character  will 
be  beyond  dispute.  Control  by  the  nation  therefore  will  be  as  natural  as  it  will  be 
necessary.  Shall  this  be  effective  Federal  control  or  outright  government  owner¬ 
ship?  Evolution  admits  no  doubt  here.  Effective  control  has  first  place. 

Such  social  control  must  extend  to  workmen  in  these  quasi-public  businesses  the 
living  chances  now  offered  in  full  public  enterprises — reasonable  hours,  living  wages, 
and  healthful  factory  conditions,  accident  compensations,  and  service  pensions. 
It  must  protect  buyers  of  the  monopoly’s  stocks  and  bonds  against  gambling  issues. 
It  must  safeguard  buyers  of  the  monopoly’s  goods  against  the  natural  bent  of  monop¬ 
oly  to  set  those  prices  which  will  yield  it  greatest  pure  profit. 

_  Such  price  control  must  be  at  once  friendly  to  the  business  and  just  to  the  public, 
rnendly— in  that  it  allows  such  gain  as  will  spur  the  captains  to  their  best;  just  to  all 
-m  that  it  sets  fair  maximum  margin  above  actual  cost. 

The  formula  is  written:  Democracy  shall  keep  a  fair,  open,  industrial  field  every- 
'diere.  No  more  than  this  is  needed  unless,  through  fair  contest,  monopoly  shall 
come.  If,  and  when  it  comes,  the  fact  will  be  accepted.  Master  Democracy,  knowing 
l^wr  costly  distrust  nor  foolish  fear,  will  then  write  and  enforce  that  law  which 
wall  make  huge  monopoly  its  giant  servant. 


HERE  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 

Tthe  theatre;  and  it  often  happens 
that  several  plays  which  are  simi- 
— I  lar  in  mood  and  setting  are  drift¬ 
ed  simultaneously  to  the  stage.  Through¬ 
out  the  current  season,  for  example,  we  have 
heard  the  East  a-calling. 

The  invasion  of  our  theatre  from  the  Ori- 
ient  was  led  by  Mr.  Edgar  Selwyn’s  melo¬ 
drama  called  “The  Arab” — a  quite  ordi¬ 
nary  bit  of  story-telling,  pleasantly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  regions  east  of  Suez  in  its 
scenery  and  costumes,  but  not  p>articularly 
Oriental  in  psychology.  This  was  followed 
by  “The  Garden  of  Allah,”  in  which  a  to¬ 
tally  undramatic  text  was  unfolded  to  the 
languorous  accompaniment  of  many  rich 
and  lovely  sets  of  scenery. 

Then  came  “Kismet,”  a  buoyant  and 
boyish  tale,  rollicking  headlong  through  a 
variegated  series  of  sumptuous  and  gor¬ 
geous  scenes.  Latterly  we  have  seen  “  The 
Bird  of  Paradise,”  with  its  lyrical  allure¬ 
ment  to  lazy  islands  far  away.  And,  6- 
nally,  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  has  imported  the 
pantomime  of  “Sumurfin” — a  rhapsody 
of  decorative  narrative,  a  terrible  and  lovely 
dream  of  the  fabxilous  and  eye-enchanting 
East. 

Reasons  for  this  reversion  to  the  Orient 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  For  many  years 
our  theatre  has  been  given  up  to  realistic 
representations  of  contemporary  life  in 
America  and  Europe.  Our  plays  have  dealt. 


for  the  most  part,  with  those  moral  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  when  the  modem  indi^^(lllll 
finds  himself  in  conflict  with  the  society 
that  surrounds  him.  Our  themes  have  cast 
emphasis  on  character  instead  of  actioD. 
Our  drama  has  become  introspective  and 
minutely  psychological.  Our  stage  has 
held  the  mirror  up  to  the  colorless  and  unal- 
luring  life  of  every  day. 

It  was  time  for  us  to  have  a  change.  It 
was  time  for  Romance  to  step  among  us 
once  again  and  wave  a  magic  wand.  The 
Orient  offered  all  those  elements  of  enter¬ 
tainment  which  had  been  lacking  in  our  re¬ 
alistic  plays.  It  offered  us  an  opportunity 
to  escape  into  a  remote  and  irre^xxisible 
world,  instead  of  looking  any  longer  at  our 
owTi  faces  in  the  glass  and  worrying  about 
the  artificial  problems  imposed  upon  us  by 
society.  It  offered  us  the  zest  of  naked  nar¬ 
rative  in  exchange  for  the  minute  analysis 
of  character.  And  finally,  it  offered  us  a  riot 
of  color  to  delight  our  eyes,  grown  d^  with 
gazing  on  the  gray  monotony  of  daily  Kit 

" SUMURUN " 

Of  all  these  Oriental  entertainments, 
“  Sumurfin  ”  affords  the  most  coinplete 
lief  from  the  contemporary  realistic  drama. 
In  theme,  it  is  the  most  aloof  from  actuality; 
in  mood,  it  is  the  most  remote  from 
lematical  morality;  in  treatment,  it  is  the 
most  exclusively  esthetic. 
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The  Players 


“Sumurfin”  is  a  wordless  play  in  nine 
pictures.  The  scenario  was  devised  by 
Friedrich  Freska;  the  musical  accompani¬ 
ment  was  composed  by  Victor  Hollaender; 
the  scenery  and  costumes  were  designed 
by  Ernst  Stem;  the  acting  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  extraordinary  company  of 
the  Deutches  Theater  of  Berlin;  and  the 
work  of  all  these  collaborators  has  been 
harmonized  and  projected  by  that  masterly 
stage-director,  Max  Reinhardt. 

Professor  Reinhardt  is  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  producer  in  the  European  theatre  of 
today.  He  represents,  in  his  purposes,  a 
revolt  against  the  aims  of  Ibsen  and  the 
many  followers  of  the  great  Norwegian  in 
Germany  and  France  and  England.  In¬ 
stead  of  believing  with  Ibsen  that  the  drama 
should  appeal  through  the  intellect  to  the 
moral  consciousness.  Professor  Reinhardt 
believes  that  it  should  appeal  through  the 
to  the  emotions.  He  would  re¬ 
move  the  drama,  as  Poe  wanted  to  remove 
the  poem,  to  the  region  of  the  utterly 
esthetic. 

A  play,  according  to  hb  theory,  should  be 
neither  intellectual  nor  ethical;  it  should  be 
“simple,  sensuous,  impassioned.”  A  play 
should  have  no  purpose,  except  to  be  a 
play;  and  the  art  of  the  drama  should  exist 
soldy  for  the  sake  of  art.  The  drama  should 
all  forth  a  simple  and  unadulterated  emo- 
tkmal  response,  by  presenting  to  the  mind  a 
series  of  images  conceived  in  the  mood  of 
bauty,  or  in  the  subtly  correlated  moods 
of  the  grotesque  and  terrible;  but  it  should 
never  teach  the  intellect  a  theory  nor  preach 
the  moral  sense  a  sermon.  In  other  words, 
the  drama  should  not  offer  a  criticism  or  a 
judgment  of  life:  it  should  represent,  in¬ 
stead,  a  pure  creation,  removed  in  subject 
ind  in  mood  from  actuality. 

In  pursuance  of  these  purp)oses.  Professor 
Hdnhardt  has  taken  what  must  be  regarded 
»s  an  ultimate  step  in  showing  us  in  “  Su- 
murfln”  a  drama  without  words.  The  sur¬ 
est  way  to  cut  off  from  the  drama  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  addressing  itself  to  the  intellect 
or  appealing  to  the  moral  consciousness,  b 
to  divest  it  of  the  literary  element.  The 
eye  that  looks  upon  a  drift  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  the  ear  that  listens  to  a  current  of 
toinmentative  music,  must  observ’e  without 
^ysis  and  enjoy  without  sophistication. 
®ce  the  medium  of  appeal  is  purely  sensu- 
the  response  to  the  appeal  must  be  en- 
toely  emotional.  Here,  if  ever,  art  must  be 
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enjoyed  for  the  sake  of  art;  because  it  can 
not  be  enjoyed  for  any  other  reason. 

And  “Sumurffn”  is  triumphantly  enjoy¬ 
able.  First  and  best  of  all,  it  b  animated 
from  the  outset  to  the  end  by  that  most 
buoyant  of  all  artistic  joys — the  joy  of 
story-telling,  the  elemental  eagerness  of 
narrative.  It  tells  tw’o  distinct  but  intri¬ 
cately  intertangled  stories,  each  of  which 
is  reminiscent  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  In 
one,  the  young  cloth-merchant  Nur-al-Din 
b  struck  dreaming  by  the  beauty  of  Su- 
murffn,  the  favorite  v^e  of  the  Old  Sheik; 
he  is  smuggled  into  the  harem  by  the  dan¬ 
cing-girls  of  Sumurffn,  and  wins  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  his  love;  and  he  b  dbcovered  by 
the  Old  Sheik  and  is  nearly  worsted  in  mortal 
combat,  when  a  providential  himchback 
stabs  the  monarch  from  behind  and  leads 
Nur-al-Din  and  Sumurffn  over  a  flowery 
path  to  that  imaginary  region  where  there 
is  naught  but  dreaming. 

Thb  himchback  b  the  central  figure  of  the 
other  story.  He  conducts  a  little  theatre,  and 
his  chief  jjerformer  b  the  Beautiful  Slave  of 
Fatal  Enchantment.  The  Hunchback  loves 
her  passionately,  but  she  has  eyes  for  every 
man  save  him.  She  flirts  with  the  Young 
Sheik;  and  to  defend  her  from  thb  youth’s 
advances,  the  Hunchback  accepts  the  bitter 
alternative  of  selling  her  to  the  Old  Sheik, 
hb  father. 

Then  the  Hunchback  takes  poison  and 
sinks  into  a  coma.  His  senseless  body  b 
grimly  and  grotesquely  buffeted  about  by 
several  of  the  other  characters,  who  believe 
him  to  be  dead.  But  the  poison  has  merely 
stuck  in  hb  throat;  and  ultimately  he 
sneezes  himself  alive  again.  Then,  actuated 
by  a  passion  for  revenge,  he  brings  about  a 
struggle  between  the  Young  Sheik  and  his 
father  for  the  possession  of  the  Beautiful 
Slave — a  struggle  in  which  the  Old  Sheik 
cuts  the  throat  of  his  son. 

Thb  b,  of  course,  a  savage  narrative. 
But  in  a  play  devised  to  tell  its  story  to  the 
eye  without  the  aid  of  dialogue,  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  characters  must  be  intensified. 
The  actors  can  not  sit  still  and  think;  they 
can  not  subtly  probe  each  other’s  souls. 
The  motives  for  their  actions  must  be  obvi¬ 
ous  at  once,  and  in  order  to  be  obvious  must 
be  emphatic.  The  spirituality  of  love  can 
be  suggested  only  through  the  exhibitiiHi  of 
its  sensuous  allurement.  Love  must  be,  in¬ 
deed,  as  terrible  as  hate,  if  it  b  to  tell  its 
story  to  the  eye.  The  humor  of  the  play 
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must  be  grotesque  and  violent;  and  the  hor¬ 
rible  must  follow  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  bizarre.  Revenge  and 
lust  must  be  the  mainsprings  of  the  plot,  and 
the  outcome  must  be  hideous  with  murder. 
Thus  “  SumurAn  ”  reverts  in  mood  to  those 
violent  and  eager  tales  that  we  all  enjoyed 
in  boyhood,  and  that  the  English  drama  as 
a  whole  enjoyed  in  the  buoyant  and  boyish 
age  of  Marlowe. 

The  effect  of  the  exhibition  is  to  bear  us 
back  in  mood  to  a  childish  state  of  mind, 
detached  from  the  responsible  and  problem¬ 
atic  world  of  daily  living — a  state  of  mind 
in  which,  with  utter  innocence,  we  enjoy 
what  may  be  called  the  beauty  of  brutality. 
And  this  sense  that  “Sumuriin”  must  1^ 
regarded  as  a  preposterous  and  childish 
dream  is  emphasiz^  by  Professor  Rein¬ 
hardt’s  treatment  of  the  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes. 

His  pictorial  effects  are  obtained  by  a 
method  that  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  which  was  employed  in  “Kismet.” 
“Kismet”  was  made  beautiful  by  the  elab¬ 
oration  of  details;  but  “  Sumurffn  ”  has  been 
made  beautiful  by  the  suppression  of  de¬ 
tails.  Professor  Reinhardt’s  method  is  not 
to  multiply  effects,  but  to  simplify  them. 
His  scenery  Ls  exceedingly  simple.  He  uses 
bare,  blank  backgrounds  of  some  single, 
unobtrusive  color — backgrounds  that  stop 
the  eye,  instead  of  luring  it  onward  by  per- 
sf)ective  lines;  and  by  this  means  he  flings 
full  emphasis  upon  the  costumes  of  his  ac¬ 
tors,  which  become  the  leading  factors  in 
his  picture.  These  costumes  are  gorgeous 
in  color,  but  very  simple  in  design.  They 
are  interesting,  not  as  (Besses,  but  as  dabs  of 
color.  The  pictorial  effect  of  the  production 
is  of  one  continuous  and  ever-fluctuating 
decoration — a  sort  of  magic  tapestry  un¬ 
rolled  before  the  eye.  ^ . 

Much  of  the  scenery  is  purposefully  crude. 
There  is  a  pink  p>alace  with  wobbly  little 
windows  that  looks  as  if  a  child  had  painted 
it  playfully  in  a  picture-book.  The  most 
effective  scene  of  all  is  a  mere  procession  of 
all  the  characters  across  the  stage,  with  a 
dark,  impossible  palace  in  the  background, 
drawn  flat  and  blank,  with  no  suggestion  of 
perspective.  All  in  all,  the  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes  display  a  careful  lack  of  localization 
in  either  place  or  time.  Some  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  suggest  Turkey,  others  Persia  or 
Arabia,  others  China  or  Japan;  and  there  is 
no  possible  means  of  guessing  at  any  definite 


date  for  the  story.  The  architecture  b^ 
longs  to  no  country  and  to  no  age.  The 
fact  is  impressed  upon  the  eye  that  the 
ent  of  “Sumurfin”  is  merely  an  Orient  of 
dream;  the  setting  has  no  anchorage  in 
actuality. 

Here,  then,  is  an  utter  and  absolute  rest 
from  realism.  “For  this  relief  much 
thanks.”  At  last  we  may  enjoy  the  purely 
beautiful,  without  forethought  or  under- 
thought  or  afterthought.  For,  iising  the 
word  “beautiful”  in  its  broadest  signifi¬ 
cance,  to  cover  all  the  many-mooded  tri¬ 
umphs  that  are  possible  to  art,  “Sumurto” 
is  the  most  beautiful  exhibition  that  has 
adorned  our  stage  in  many  years. 

“THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE” 

The  chief  charm  of  “The  Bird  of  Para¬ 
dise,”  by  Richard  Walton  Tully,  is  the  exot¬ 
ic  allurement  of  the  setting.  The  actk* 
passes  in  Hawaii,  in  the  revolutionary  days 
of  the  early  nineties,  when  an  artificil  and 
imported  civilization  had  not  as  yet  entirdy 
triumphed  over  the  simple  and  inuncmorial 
savagery  of  the  islands.  The  scenery  is 
picturesque;  and  many  natives  in  thdr 
lovely  costumes  make  music  throughout 
the  play  upon  their  plaintive  instruments 
and  drowse  the  ear  ■with  chanting.  In  the 
first  act  there  is  a  suggestion  of  sweet  indo¬ 
lence  and  easeful  bloom  that  tempts  us  to 
regret  that  the  old  order  in  those  luxuriant 
and  lazy  islands  had  to  change,  yielding 
place  to  new. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Tully’s  play  is  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  different  effects  produced  u|^ 
contrasted  characters  by  the  vadllatkn 
between  savagery  and  civilization.  At  the 
outset,  a  talented  young  doctor  namd 
Paul  Wilson  and  a  vigorous-minded  girl 
named  Diana  Lamed,  arrive  together  from 
America  to  take  up  certain  work  among  tl* 
natives.  The  two  are  friends,  and  there  is 
between  them  an  informal  understanding 
that  they  shall  ultimately  marry  each  other. 
But  Wilson  falls  under  the  spell  of  a  lov^ 
little  native  princess  named  Luana,  marries 
her  impulsively,  and,  under  the  lulling  in¬ 
fluence  of  native  life,  sinks  gradually  into  a 
lassitude  that  steals  away  his  ambition  to 
be  a  man. 

Meanwhile  Diana  Lamed  has  becom^ 
terested  in  a  dnmken  beach-comber  nanaeo 
Dean,  who  shows  by  an  occasional  remors^ 
ful  remark  that  his  present  degradation  b 
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the  lowest  step  in  a  gradual  decline  from  an 
originally  sturdy  character.  Dean  falls  in 
love  with  Diana,  and,  aided  by  her  influence 
he  struggles  to  remount  the  difficult  ascent 
to  self-respect. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Tully  started 
out  with  a  great  theme— to  exhibit,  side  by 
side,  the  disintegration  of  one  character  and 
the  reintegration  of  another  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  the  same  environment— and  his 
first  act  leads  the  audience  to  hojK*  that  he 
is  going  to  write  a  great  play.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  action  the 
gradual  fulfilment  of  his  theme,  Mr.  Tully 
chose  rather  to  assume  that  the  theme  ful¬ 
fils  itself  off  stage  in  the  two  years’  lapse 
of  time  between  his  first  act  and  his  second. 
In  his  second  act.  Dean  is  already  fully  re¬ 
formed  and  Wilson  has  already  sunk  from 
energy  to  indolence.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  merely  a  slow  and  desultory  commentary 
on  the  new  conditions  of  these  characters. 

Yet,  even  as  it  stands,  the  piece  is  charm¬ 
ing.  The  Princess  Luana  is  jflayed  with 
magical  enchantment  by  Miss  Lauretta 
'Taylor;  and  this  gifted  artist’s  represent¬ 
ment  of  Luana’s  gradual  realization  that  she 
has  wrecked  the  life  of  her  lover  is  very  ap¬ 
pealing  in  its  pathos.  Ultimately  WilsM 
casts  her  off ;  and,  inspired  with  a  lofty  mood 
of  religious  self-sacrifice,  she  climbs  the 
mount  of  Kilauea  and  casts  herself  into  the 
roaring  crater. 


“THE  RETURN  FROM  JERUSALEM’ 


TUIXY  MARSHALL  AND  LILLIAN  ALBERTSON 
IN  “the  talker.” 


The  intellectual  and  analytic  actmg  of 
Mme.  Simone  is  exhibiteel  at  its  finest  in 
Mr.  Owen  Johnson’s  adaptation  of  “The 
Return  from  Jerusalem,”  a  play  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  dramatist,  M.  Maurice  Donnay,  that 
was  produced  in  Paris  during  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation.  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  play.  The  dramatic 
struggle  is  effected  not  so  much  in  action  as 
in  intellectual  discussion.  It  is  the  practise 
of  M.  Donnay  to  search  emotional  motives 
with  a  firm  and  sturdy  masculine  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  is  a  critic  and  an  analyst  of 
character;  and  his  method  of  authorship 
is  precisely  suited  to  Mme.  Simone  s  method 
of  acting.  . 

In  this  play  a  young  Jewish  woman  of 
genius  exercises  over  a  poetical  and  phil^ 
sophic-minded  man,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  aristocracy,  a  mental  attraction  that 
deepens  into  physical  fascination,  and  leads 
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him  to  forsake  his  wife  and  children  in  order 
to  link  his  life  with  hers. 

In  the  first  act  the  triangulation  of  the 
lovers  and  the  wife  is  minutely  analyzed; 
and  the  second  act,  which  is  one  long  con¬ 
versation  between  the  lovers,  is  a  sort  of 
critical  essay  on  the  working-out  of  their 
new  relation.  The  heroine  surrounds  her¬ 
self  with  many  Jewish  friends,  with  whose 
ideas  the  hero  finds  himself  ancestrally  un¬ 
sympathetic;  and  in  the  third  act  the  mevi- 
table  racial  difference  between  the  hero  and 
the  members  of  the  heroine’s  intimate  circle 
flares  up  into  a  climax  of  intellectual  an¬ 
tagonism.  In  the  fourth  act,  it  becomes 
evident  to  the  lovers  that  they  must  part, 
because  of  the  failure  of  mental  sympathy 
between  them. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  so  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  a  play  should  find  favor  with  an 
American  audience;  but  Mme.  Simone’s 
great  skill  has  made  it  interesting  even  to 
those  theatre-goers  who  think  they  do  not 
like  to  think.  And  she  has  been  effectively 
assisted  by  Mr.  Arnold  Daly,  whose  per¬ 
formance  of  the  hero  reveals  the  best  work 
that  he  has  ever  done  upon  our  stage. 

“THE  TALKER" 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  preceding  plays, 
“The  Talker,”  by  Miss  Marion  Fairfax, 
reminds  us  of  the  life  immediately  about  us. 
Harry  Lenox  and  his  wife  are  living  in  a 
suburban  house,  for  which  they  are  still 
making  monthly  payments  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan.  Lenox  goes  to  town  every  morn¬ 
ing,  works  hard  all  day,  and  returns  home 
tired  in  the  evening.  That  is  all  that  he 
gets  out  of  life. 

Mrs.  Lenox,  having  no  children,  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  all  day.  Therefore  she  pities  her¬ 
self,  and  takes  to  reading  books  on  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  woman.  She  also  writes  pa¬ 
pers  for  her  woman’s  club,  about  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  soul  by  the  ideality  of  love.  Like  many 
people  of  no  culture,  she  suffers  from  a  sud¬ 
den  rush  of  ideas  to  the  head;  and  these 
Hleas  she  pours  forth  in  a  ceaseless  stream  of 
conversation.  She  establishes  a  platonic 
affection  with  an  automobile  dealer  who 
t^es  her  out  in  his  sample  car,  and  deems 
him  a  sympathetic  soul  because,  unlike  her 
husband,  he  listens  to  her. 

But  the  automobile  dealer  makes  love 
behind  her  back  to  the  little  sister  of  her 
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husband,  who  is  living  in  the  house.  This 
girl  is  very  young,  and  her  mind  has  been  so 
fluttered  by  Mrs.  Lenox’s  tall  talk  about 
the  freedom  of  love  that  she  elop>es  to  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  man  of  the  motor-car.  It  is 
only  subsequently  that  the  little  girl  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  man  is  married. 

'I'his  catastrophe  explodes  a  bomb  in  the 
Lenox  household  and  produces  a  prolonged 
estrangement  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife.  During  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
Mrs.  Lenox  has  ample  time  to  realize  her 
folly;  and  after  the  little  girl  has  drifted 
homeward,  trailing  broken  wings,  the  wife, 
who  is  now  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  woman,  is 
forgiven  by  her  husband;  and  the  couple 
labor  together,  in  friendship,  to  make  the 
sister’s  life  worth  living. 

This  play  is  not  so  dramatic  as  it  ought 
to  be,  b^ause  far  more  of  it  is  carried  on  in 
talk  than  in  action.  The  dialogue  is  at 
times  redundant;  and  the  interest  drifts 
along  on  a  dead  level  instead  of  rising  stead¬ 
ily  as  the  plot  advances.  The  treatment  is 
less  effective  than  the  material.  But  the 
subject-matter  is  sound,  and  the  author’s 
attitude  is  at  every  p>oint  sincere.  When  a 
writer  says  so  much  as  does  Miss  Fairfax, 
she  may  be  pardoned  if  her  craftsmanship 
falls  short  of  technical  p)erfection. 

“A  BUTTERFLY  ON  THE  WHEEL" 

“A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel”  was  written 
by  Edward  G.  Hemmerde,  K.  C.,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Neilson,  M.  P.;  and  the  building  of  the 
play  gives  ample  evidence  that  both  the 
authors  are  amateurs.  After  their  play  is 
over,  they  append  an  entire  act  to  explain 
ex  post  facto  how  a  certain  anonymous  letter 
has  happened  to  bring  about  the  preceding 
complications;  and  the  first  two  acts  serve 
merely  to  make  the  sp>ectators  eye-witnesses 
of  those  incidents  which  are  to  be  examined 
in  the  trial  scene  of  the  third  act. 

In  this  trial  scene — which  makes  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  play — ^a  silly  little  woman  who 
has  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband  in  every 
possible  manner  except  the  ultimate  com¬ 
mission  of  the  one  crime  of  which  the  law 
takes  cognizance,  stands  up  in  the  witness- 
box  and  oppKJses  her  husband’s  suit  for  di¬ 
vorce  by  pathetically  pleading  innocence, 
while  the  opposing  lawyer  strongly  and  iron¬ 
ically  assails  her  testimony.  The  incident 
is  made  effective  by  the  tears  of  Miss  Madge 
Titheradge  and  the  sardonic  p)ower  of  that 


sterling  actor,  Mr.  Sidney  Valentine;  but 
the  scene  is  both  sentimental  and  immoral 
because  it  is  designed  to  stimulate  emotional 
sympathy  where  no  sympathy  is  rightly  due. 

“THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE" 

Mr.  Eugene  Walter’s  dramatization  of 
“The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine”  seems 
to  one  who  has  not  read  Mr.  Fox’s  novel,  an 
unnecessarily  sentimental  concoction.  A 
young  engineer  from  New  York  goes  down 
to  a  wild  district  in  the  mountains  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  undertake  some  mining  work.  He 
becomes  interested  in  a  simple-hearted  child 
of  nature  named  June  Tolliver,  who  romps 
about  the  rocks  with  bare  feet  and  stream¬ 
ing  hair — so  interested  that  he  sends  her 
to  school  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  imports 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  even  party  clothes, 
for  her,  from  his  sister  in  New  York.  June 
obviously  loves  him ;  but  it  has  not  oconred 
to  him  to  ask  the  girl  to  marry  him. 

This  logical  solution  of  the  situation  has 
occurred,  however,  to  the  simple  and  untu¬ 
tored  minds  of  the  girl’s  family,  and  of  an¬ 
other  clan  to  which  her  family  has  always 
been  opposed  in  deadly  feuij.  Insults  are 
exchanged,  a  guerrilla  war  breaks  out,  and 
two  or  three  pieople  are  shot.  After  these 
casualties,  the  hero  decides  that,  since  his 
mining  scheme  has  failed  financially,  he 
can  hardly  afford  to  return  to  New  Yorii; 
and  he  therefore  makes  up  his  mind  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  mountains  and  to  marry  June. 

The  story  is  embroidered  with  a  great  deal 
of  sweet  writing  about  fairies  and  whispering 
trees  and  the  lyrical  delight  of  getting  dose 
to  nature.  The  play  might  be  rather  pleas¬ 
ing,  in  a  childish,  sentimental  way,  were  it 
not  that  Miss  Charlotte  Walker  insists  on 
singing  her  way  through  it,  from  the  outset 
to  the  end,  accompanied  by  more  than  ind- 
dental  music.  She  seems,  in  her  reading  of 
this  part,  to  be  incapable  of  natural  and 
human  speech.  Her  most  prosaic  lines  are 
chanted  and  intoned;  and  the  newly- 
installed  pipe-organ  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre  was  employed  to  accompany  her 
artless  remarks  in  the  depths  of  the  primevd 
mountains.  Thus  performed,  “The  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine”  led  the  audience  a 
long  distance  away  from  life.  It  is  ratlwr 
curious  to  consider  that  the  piece  was  w-rit- 
ten  by  the  author  of  those  sturdy  realistic 
studies,  “Paid  in  Full”  and  “The  Basest 
Way.” 


ARIADNE  COULD  SEE  MUWER  SITTING  WITH  HER  HAIR  ALL  MUSSED  UP,  LISTENING  TO  THE 
NEW  MAN,  WHO  TALKED  AND  TALKED  AND  TALKED. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI— TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MINOTAUR 


HE  scene  of  Paul’s  departure  had 
been  no  worse  than  many  an  out¬ 
break  in  the  ordinary  married  life 
of  quick-tempered,  over-tired  p)eo- 
ple,  for  whom  an  ojxm  quarrel  brings 
a  relief  like  the  clearing  of  the  air  after 
an  dectric  storm;  but  to  Lydia  it  was 
no  such  surface  manifestation  of  nerves. 
The  impulse  which  had  made  them  both 
break  out  into  cruel  words  came  from  some 
IflBg-gathering  bitterness  the  very  existence 
of  which  was  like  the  end  of  all  things  to 
her. 

The  following  night  was  a  black  eternity 
to  Lydia,  turning  wildly  on  her  bed  or  ris¬ 
ing  to  walk  as  wildly  about  the  silent  house. 
“But  I  can’t  stand  this!  To  hate  and  be 
hated!  I  can  not  bear  it!  I  must  do  some¬ 
thing.  But  what?  But  what?  ”  Once  she 
feared  she  had  screamed  out  these  ever- 
Kcurring  words,  so  audibly  like  a  cry  of 
agony  did  they  ring  in  her  ears;  but,  forcing 
h^lf  to  an  instant’s  immobility,  she  heard 
Alice’s  light,  regular  breathing  continue 
undisturbed. 

She  sat  dowm  on  her  bed  and  told  herself 
that  she  would  go  out  of  her  mind  if  she 
could  not  think  of  something  different  from 
this  chaos  of  angry  misery.  She  fell  on  her 
Icnecs;  she  sent  her  soul  out  in  a  supreme 
app^  for  help  and,  still  kneeling,  she  felt 
the  mtolerable  tension  within  her  loosen. 
She  began  to  cry  softly;  the  imnatural 


strength  which  had  sustained  her  gave  way; 
she  sank  together  in  a  heap,  her  head  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  bed,  her  arms  thrown  out 
across  it.  Here  Anastasia  foimd  her  the 
next  morning,  apparently  asleep,  although, 
upon  being  called,  she  seemed  to  come  to 
herself  from  a  deeper  unconsciousness. 

Whatever  it  had  been,  the  hour  or  two  of 
oblivion  which  lay  back  of  her  was  like  a 
wall  between  her  soul  and  the  worst  phase  of 
her  suffering.  There  had  come  a  cessation 
of  what  was  to  her  the  only  imbearable  pain 
— the  bitter,  blaming  anger  which  had  flared 
up  in  her,  answering  her  husband’s  anger 
like  the  reflection  of  a  torch  in  a  mirror. 

In  that  silent  hour  before  dawn  she  had 
seen  Paul  suddenly  as  a  victim  of  forces  out¬ 
side  himself  quite  as  much  as  she  was — poor, 
tired  Paul  with  his  haggard  face  flushed  with 
a  wrath  that  was  not  his  own,  but  the  invol¬ 
untary  expression  of  suffering,  the  scream  of 
a  man  caught  in  the  cogs  of  a  great  machine ! 

She  hung  before  her  mental  vision  now 
the  picture  of  Paul  as  she  had  seen  him 
when  she  came  down-stairs:  Paul  leaning 
on  his  hands,  his  face  white  and  dravm 
under  his  thinning,  graying  hair. 

The  alleviation  wWch  came  through 
this  conception  of  her  husband  was  tem- 
p)ered  by  the  final  disappearance  of  her 
old  conviction  that  Paul  was  stronger,  clear¬ 
er-headed  than  she,  and  that  if  she  could 
but  make  him  once  stop  and  understand  the 
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forces  in  their  life  which  she  feared,  he  could 
conquer  them  as  easily  as  he  conquered  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  dieir  materid  success. 
She  felt  that  he  was  not  even  as  strong  as 
she,  since  he  could  not  get  even  her  faint 
glimpse  of  their  common  enemy — this 
Minotaur  of  futile  materialism  which  had 
devoured  the  young  years  of  their  marriage 
and  was  now  Uu-eatening  to  destroy  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  great,  strongly-rooted  affection 
which  had  lain  so  clearly  before  them.  She 
felt  staggered  by  the  responsibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  ^  strong  enough  for  two;  and,  as  an¬ 
other  day  wore  on,  this  new  preoccupation 
became  almost  as  absorbing  an  obsession 
as  her  anger  of  the  night  before. 

Lydia  had  set  herself  the  task  of  getting 
down  and  sorting  the  curtains  in  the  house, 
preparatory  to  sending  them  to  the  cleaner’s. 
Above  the  piles  of  dingy  drap>ery  her  face 
shone,  as  ’Stashie  had  noted,  with  a  strange, 
feverish  brightness.  Her  knees  shook  imder 
her,  but  she  w’alked  about  quickly.  Ariadne 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  house,  chirping  away 
to  her  mother  of  various  wonderful  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  world  of  outdoors.  Lydia  heard 
her  as  from  a  distance,  although  she  gave 
relevant  answers  to  the  child’s  talk. 

“It  has  come  down,”  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  “to  a  life-and-death  struggle.  It 
isn’t  a  question  now  of  how  much  of  the 
best  in  Paul,  in  me,  in  our  life,  we  can  save. 
It’s  whether  we  can  save  any!  .  .  .  How 
dirty  lace  curtains  get!  It  must  be  the  soft 
coal!  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  a  life-and-death  strug¬ 
gle.  .  .  .  I  must  see  to  Ariadne’s  underwear. 
It  is  too  warm  for  these  sunny  days.  .  .  Oh! 
Oh!  Paul  and  I  have  quarreled!  And  what 
about?  About  such  sickeningly  trivial 
things.  .  .  How  badly ’Stashie  dusts!  There 
are  rolls  of  dust  under  the  piano.  .  .  .  But 
I  thought  p>eople  cmly  quarreled — quarreled 
terribly — over  great  things — unfaithfulness, 
cruelty,  differences  in  religion.  But  we 
neither  of  us  have  a  religion.  Oh,  if  I  had 
now  a  religion!  .  .  .  Yes,  Ariadne,  but  only 
to  the  edge  of  the  driveway  and  back.  How 
muddy  the  driveway  is!  Paul  said  it  should 
be — Paul!  How  can  he  come  back  after 

such -  Madeleine  says  married  people 

always  quarrel — how  can  they  look  into 
each  other’s  eyes  again?  We  must  escap)e 
that  sort  of  life.  We  must!  We  must!” 

The  thought  of  what  she  had  hoped  from 
her  marriage,  and  of  what  she  had,  filled  her 
with  the  most  passionate  self-reproach.  It 
must  be  at  least  half  her  fault.  She  was  re- 


sp>onsible,  she  said  over  and  over  to  herself 
responsible,  as  much  as  for  Ariadne’s  health! 
To  have  achieved  this  state  of  profound 
resolution  gave  her  for  a  moment  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  having  started  upon  the  straight 
road  to  escape  from  her  nightmare;  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  door  had  slanuned 
behind  Paul,  she  drew  a  long  breath  and 
was  able  to  give  more  than  a  blind  gaze  to 
the  world  about  her. 

She  noticed  that,  though  it  was  after 
twelve  o’clock,  Ariadne  had  not  been  told  to 
come  in  to  lunch.  When  the  little  girl  came 
running  at  her  mother’s  call,  her  vi\'id  faa 
flushed  with  happy  play,  Lydia  knew  a  throb 
of  that  exquisite,  unreasoning  parent’s  joy, 
lying  too  near  the  very  springs  of  life  for  any 
sickness  of  the  spirit  to  affect  it.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else,  however,  the  touch  of  the  child’s 
tight-clinging  arms  about  her  neck  brought 
her  back  to  her  preoccupation.  Ariadne 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  such  a 
regret  as  she  felt,  that  she  had  never  known 
her  father.  There  were  moments — she  saw 
them  clearly — when  Paul  realized  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  fact  of  his  daughter's  existence; 
and  he  never  realized  it  as  a  fact  involving 
any  need  for  a  new  attitude  on  his  part. 

“When  is  Daddy  cornin’  back  to  us,  vis 
time?  ”  asked  Ariadne  over  her  egg. 

“  Daddy’s  coming  back  to  us  as  soon  as 
his  business  is  done,”  said  Paul’s  wife.  At 
the  turn  of  her  phrase  she  caught  her  breath 
and  added  with  a  quick  vehemence:  “No, 
no,  before  that!  Long  before  that!” 

“The  front  door-beU’s  ringp’,”  said  ’Sta¬ 
shie,  departing  in  that  direction.  She  came 
back  bringing  Miss  Burgess  in  her  wake. 
Miss  Burgess,  apologizing  for  “coming  ri^t 
in  that  way,”  exclaimed  effusively  at  the 
pretty  picture  made  by  mother  and  dau^- 
ter.  “  She  must  be  such  comp)any  for  you, 
Miss  Lydia!”  said  Miss  Burgess,  deferential, 
sure  of  her  own  position  and  her  hostess’s, 
and  determinedly  pleased  with  the  goieral 
state  of  things.  Lydia  repressed  a  sigh  of 
imp>atience,  but,  noting  the  tired  lines  in 
the  little  woman’s  faded  face,  told  Anastasia 
to  make  a  cup  of  tea  for  Miss  Burgess  and 
cook  her  an  egg. 

“  Oh,  delighted,  I’m  sure !  Quite  an  honor 
to  have  the  same  lunch  with  little  Miss  Hol¬ 
lister.” 

Ariadne  did  not  smile  at  this  remark, 
though  from  the  sp>eaker’s  accent  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  pleasantry,  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  search  for  another  morsel  of  ^pn>- 
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priate  badinage,  Miss  Burgess  gave  up  her 
attempt  to  entertain  the  strange  little  girl 
and  began  at  once  on  the  object  of  her  visit. 
“Now,  my  dear,”  she  turned  to  Lydia,  “I 
want  you  to  listen  to  all  I  have  to  say  before 
you  make  one  objection.  It’s  an  idea  of  my 
very  own.  You’ll  let  me  get  through  with¬ 
out  interruption?” 

“Yes,  oh,  yes,”  murmured  Lydia,  lifting 
Ariadne  down  from  her  high-chair  and  unty¬ 
ing  the  napkin  from  about  her  thin  little 
neck. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  element  in  her 
surroundings  had  for  a  moment  broken  the 
thread  of  her  exalted  resolutions.  She  won¬ 
dered,  with  as  sore  a  heart  as  though  it  had 
been  a  common  lover’s  quarrel,  how  she  and 
Paul  could  ever  get  over  the  first  sight  of 
each  other  again. 

Burgess  began  in  her  best  style, 
which  she  endently  considered  so  very  good 
indeed  that  she  could  not  doubt  Lydia’s  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  all  about  a  home  for  work¬ 
ing-women,  she  explained,  a  new  charity 
which  had  come  from  the  East,  had  caught 
on  like  anything  among  the  Smart  ^t 
of  Columbus,  and  was  to  be  introduced 
into  Endbury.  The  most  exclusive  young 
peq)le  in  Columbus,  the  E^st  End  set  (Miss 
Burgess  had  a  genius  for  achieving  oral  cap- 
italiation)  gave  a  parlor  play  for  the  firet 
benefit  there,  in  one  of  the  old  Broad  Street 
Homes,  and  they  were  willing  to  repeat  it  in 
Endbury. 

A  perfectly  splendid  crowd  was  sure 
to  come,  tickets  could  be  Any  Price, 
and  the  hostess  who  lent  her  house  to  it 
could  have  the  glory  of  the  most  Unique 
affair.  Mrs.  Lowder  w’ould  be  overwhelmed 
with  Delight  to  have  the  pick  of  the  Society 
of  the  Capital  at  her  house;  but  Miss  Bur¬ 
gess  had  thought  it  such  an  opportunity  for 
Miss  Lydia  to  come  out  of  mourning  with, 
since  it  was  for  charity. 

“And  it  is  for  charity,  my  dear,”  Miss 
Burgess  ran  on.  “  You’re  the  sweetest  thing 
in  the  world,  of  course,  but,  like  others  of 
your  fortunate  class,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  you  can’t — a  woman  of  entire  leisure, 
with  every  wish  supplied  by  a  devoted  hus¬ 
band  before  you  ask  it — you  can’t  in  the 
nature  of  things  imagine  how  unlucky  poor 
people  are.” 

Through  her  companion’s  dimly-heard 
exhortations  that,  from  her  high  heaven  of 
self-indulgence,  she  stoop  to  lend  a  hand  to 
her  less  favored  sisters,  Lydia  repeated  to 


herself,  dining  to  the  phrase  as  though  it 
were  a  magic  formula;  “If  I  can  only  wish 
hard  enough  to  make  things  better,  nothing 
can  prevent  me.” 

The  telephone  bell  rang  and  Miss  Burgess 
interrupted  herself  to  say:  “It’s  for  me,  I 
know.  I  told  them  at  the  oflfice  to  call  me 
up  here.”  She  got  herself  out  of  the  room 
in  her  busy  way,  her  voice  soon  coming  in  a 
faint  murmur  from  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 

Lydia  walked  to  the  window  to  call  Ari¬ 
adne  in  to  put  on  a  thicker  wrap,  the 
thought  and  action  automatic.  She  had 
buttoned  the  garment  about  the  child’s 
slender  body  before  she  responded  again  to 
the  little  living  presence.  Then  she  took 
her  in  a  close  embrace.  With  Ariadne’s 
breath  on  her  face,  with  her  curls  exhaling 
the  fresh  outdoor  air,  there  came  to  pass 
for  poor  Lydia  one  of  the  strange,  happy 
mysteries  of  the  contradictory  tangle  that 
is  human  nature.  She  had  felt  it  often  with 
Paul  after  one  of  their  long  separations,  how 
mere  physical  presence  can  sometimes  bring 
a  consolation  to  the  distressed  spirit.  As 
she  held  her  child  to  her  heart,  things  seem¬ 
ed  for  a  moment  quite  plain  and  possible. 

A\Tiy ,  Paul  was  Ariadne’s  father !  As  soon 
as  he  was  with  her  again,  all  would  be  well. 
It  must  be!  Nothing  could  separate  her 
from  the  father  of  her  baby!  They  were 
one  flesh  now.  There  was  still  all  their  life¬ 
time  to  grow  to  be  one  in  spirit.  She  had 
only  to  try  harder!  They  had  simply  start¬ 
ed  on  a  false  track.  They  were  so  young! 
So  many  years  lay  before  them!  There  was 
plenty  of  time  to  turn  back  and  start  all  over 
again — there  was  plenty  of  time - 

“Oh,  my  dear!  My  dear!”  Miss  Burgess 
came  weakly  into  the  room  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

Lydia  sprang  up,  Ariadne  still  in  her 
arms,  and  faced  her  for  a  long,  silent  in¬ 
stant,  searching  her  face  with  passion. 
Then  she  set  the  little  girl  down  gently. 
“  Run  out  and  play,  dear,”  she  said,  and  un¬ 
til  the  door  had  shut  on  the  chikl  she  did  not 
stir.  Her  hand  at  her  throat,  “Well?”  she 
asked. 

Miss  Burgess  began  to  cry  into  her  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“It’s  Paul,”  said  Lydia  with  certainty. 
She  sat  down. 

The  weeping  woman  nodded. 

“He  has  left  me,”  Lydia  continued,  in 
the  same  dry  tone  of  affirmation.  “  I  know. 
W’e  had  a  quarrel,  and  he  has  left  me.” 
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Miss  Burgess  looked  up  wild  with  sur¬ 
prise,  her  sobs  cut  short,  her  face  twisted. 
“Oh,  no — no!  No!”  she  cried,  running 
across  the  room  and  putting  her  arms  about 
Lydia.  “No,  it’s  not  that!  He — he — the 
man  who  telephoned  said  they  were  testing 
the  dynamo  and  your  husband  insisted 
on - ” 

Lydia  came  to  life  like  a  swimmer  emer¬ 
ging  into  the  air  after  a  long  dive.  “  Oh,  he’s 
hurt!  He’s  hurt!”  she  cried,  bounding  to 
her  feet.  “I  must  go  to  him!  I  must  go  to 
him!” 

She  tore  herself  away  from  the  reporter 
and  darted  toward  the  door.  The  older 
woman  ran  after  her,  stumbling,  sobbing, 
putting  hands  of  imploring  pity  on  her. 

Although  no  word  was  spoken,  Lydia 
suddenly  screamed  out  as  though  she  had 
been  stabbed.  “NO!  Not  that! ”  she  cried. 

“Yes,  yes,  my  poor  darling!”  said  the 
other. 

Lydia  turned  slowly  around.  “Then  it 
is  too  late.  We  never  can  do  better,”  she  said. 

Miss  Burgess  tried  helplessly  to  unburden 
her  kind  heart  of  its  aching  sympathy. 
“You  sp>oke  of  a  little  disagreement,  but, 
oh,  my  dear,  don’t  let  that  be  the  last 
thought.  Think  of  the  years  of  p)erfect  love 
and  knowledge  you  had  together.” 

“W’e  never  knew  each  other,”  said  Lydia. 
Her  voice  did  not  tremble. 

“Oh,  don’t!  Don’t!”  pleaded  Miss  Bur¬ 
gess,  alarmed.  “You  mustn’t  let  it  un¬ 
hinge  you  so!  Such  a  p>erfect  marriage!” 

“We  were  never  married,”  said  Lydia.. 
She  leaned  against  the  wall  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

“Oh,  help!  Some  one!”  called  the  poor 
reporter.  “  Somebody  come  quick !  ” 

Lydia  op>ened  her  eyes.  She  spoke  still 
in  a  low,  steady  voice,  but  in  it  now  was  a 
shocking  quality  from  which  the  other 
shrank  back,  terrified.  “/  could  have  loved 
him!"  she  said. 

“Quick,  ’Stashie,  hurry,  keep  the  baby  out 
of  the  room.  Your  mistress  has  fainted!” 

CHAPTER  XXVTI 

THE  PROMISE 

DR.  MELTON  burst  open  the  door  of  the 
house  in  the  Black  Rock  woods  and,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  owner,  caught  hold  of  his  bared 
brown  arm.  “Paul  Hollister  is  dead!”  he 
cried. 


“I  read  the  papers,”  said  Rankin,  looking 
down  at  him  without  stirring. 

“The  damn  fool!”  cried  the  doctor,  his 
face  working.  “Just  now' !  There’s  another 
child  expected.” 

Rankin’s  inscrutable  gra\'ity  did  not 
waver  at  this  sp)eech.  “You  can  hardly 
blame  a  man  bemuse  the  date  of  his  death 
is  inconvenient,”  he  said  reasonably.  He 
drew  up  one  of  his  deep  chairs  and  pushed 
the  doctor  into  it.  “  Sit  down  and  get  your 
breath.  You  look  sick.  How  do  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  up  so  early?  It’s  hardly  day¬ 
light.” 

“Up?  You  don’t  suppose  I’ve  been  to 
bed !  Lydia - ”  his  voice  halted. 

Rankin’s  quiet  face  stirred.  “She  feels 
it — terribly?” 

“I  can’t  make  her  out!  I  can’t  make  her 
out!”  the  doctor  flung  out  this  confessioD 
of  failure  excitedly.  “I  don’t  know  what's 
in  her  mind,  but  she’s  evidently  dangerous¬ 
ly  near — women  in  her  condition  never 
have  a  very  settled  mental  poise,  anyhow, 
and  this  sudden  shock — they  telephoned  it, 
and  there  was  nobody  there  but  that  fool 
Flora - ” 

“Do  you  mean  that  Mrs.  Hollister  is  outN 
of  her  mind?  ”  asked  Rankin  squarely. 

“I  don’t  know!  I  don’t  know,  I  tell  you! 
She  says  strange  things,  strange  things. 
When  I  got  there  yesterday  afternoon,  she 
was  holding  Ariadne — you  knew,  didn’t 
you,  that  she  called  their  little  girl  Ari¬ 
adne?” 

Rankin  sat  down,  w’hite  to  the  lips. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  didn’t  know  that.  I  nev¬ 
er  heard  anything  about — about  their  mar¬ 
ried  life.” 

“Well,  she  was  holding  Ariadne  as  close 
as  though  she  was  expecting  kidnappers.  1 
came  in  and  she  looked  up — God!  Rankin, 
with  what  a  face  of  fear!  It  wasn’t  grief. 
It  was  terror!  She  said:  ‘I  must  save  the 
children.  I  mustn’t  let  it  get  the  children 
too.’  I  asked  her  what  she  meant  and  she 
went  on  in  a  whisper  that  fairly  turned  the 
blood  backward  in  my  veins:  ‘The  Mino¬ 
taur — he  got  Paul — I  must  hide  the  children 
from  him.’” 

“And  that’s  all  she  would  say.  I  naan- 
aged  to  put  Ariadne  to  b^,  thou^ 
Lydia  screamed  at  the  idea  of  having  hw 
out  of  her  sight,  and  I  gave  Lydia  a  bromide 
and  made  her  lie  down.  I  think  she  knew 
me — oh,  yes,  I’m  sure  she  did — why,  she 
seemed  like  herself  in  every  w'ay  but  that 
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one;  but  all  night  long  she  has  wakened  at 
intervals  with  a  shriek  and  w'ould  not  be 
quieted  until  she  had  felt  of  Ariadne.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  said  has  had  the  slightest  effect.  I’m 
at  my  wits’  end!  If  she  doesn’t  get  quieted 
soon— I  finally  gave  her  an  opiate,  enough 
to  drug  her  senseless  for  a  time — I  don’t 
know  what  to  do!  I  don’t  know*  what  to 
do!”  He  dropped  his  head  into  his  hands 
and  sat  silent,  shivering. 

Rankin  was  looking  at  him,  motionless, 
his  powerful  hands  gripping  his  knees.  He 
did  not  seem  to  breathe  at  all.  The  doctor 
sprang  up. 

“Yes,  I  can  too!  I  do  blame  him  for 
the  date  of  his  death,”  he  went  back  angrily 
to  an  earlier  remark.  “  Hollister  killed  him¬ 
self  as  gratuitously  as  if  he  had  taken  a  pis- 
td!  And  he  did  it  out  of  sheer,  devUish 
vanity — ambition!  He  had  worked  himself 
almost  insane,  anyhow.  I’d  warned  him 
that  he  must  take  it  easy,  get  all  the  rest 
he  could.  His  nerves  were  like  fiddle- 
strings.  And  what  did  he  do !  Made  a  night 
trip  to  Evanston  to  sup)erintend  a  job  en¬ 
tirely  outside  his  work.  The  insp>ector  gave 
the  machines  the  regular  test;  but  Paul 
wasn’t  satisfied:  said  they  hadn’t  come  up 
to  what  he’d  guaranteed,  to  get  the  con¬ 
tract;  took  charge  of  the  test  himself;  ran 
the  ^)eed  up  goodness  knows  how  high. 

“The  inspector  says  he  warned  him,  but 
Paul  had  got  going  and  nothing  could  stop 
him— speed-mad,  efliciency-mad,  whatever 
you  all  it.  .\nd  at  last  the  fly-wheel  on  the 
engine  couldn’t  stand  it.  It  went  through 
four  floors  and  tore  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They 
say, in  their  ghastly  phrase,  there  isn ’t  enough 
left  of  him  for  a  funeral!  The  other  men 
left  widows  and  children,  too,  I  suppose. 
Oh,  damn!  damn!  damn!”  He  stopped 
short  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  his  teeth 
chattering,  his  hand  at  his  mouth. 

Rankin’s  face  showed  that  he  was  making 
a  great  effort  to  speak.  “  Would  I  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  her?  ”  he  asked  finally. 

Th'*  doctor  spun  round  on  him,  amazed. 
“You?  Lydia?  Why  in  the  w’orld — ” 
“Perhaps  I  could  quiet  her.  I  have  been 
able  to  quiet  several  delirious  sick  people 
*^hen  others  couldn’t.” 

“I  don’t  even  know  she’s  delirious — that’s 

what  puzzles  me.  She  seems - ” 

“Will  you  let  me  try?”  asked  Rankin 
again. 

When  they  reached  the  house  in  Bellevoie, 


Lydia  was  still  in  a  heavy  stupror.  The  two 
men  sat  down  outside  the  door  of  her  room 
to  wait.  It  was  a  long  hour  they  passed 
there.  Rankin  sat  silent,  holding  Ariadne 
on  his  knee,  amusing  her  quietly  with  his 
watch  and  the  leather  strap  which  held  it. 
He  took  the  back  off  and  let  her  see  the  little 
wheel  whirring  back  and  forth.  His  eyes 
never  left  the  child’s  serious,  rosy  face.  Once 
or  twice  he  laid  his  large,  w’ork-roughened 
hand  gently  on  her  dark  hair. 

Dr.  Melton  fidgeted  about,  making  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  sick-room,  and  down-stairs 
to  look  after  his  practise  by  telephone;  and, 
when  he  sat  by  the  door,  relieving  his  over¬ 
burdened  heart  from  time  to  time  in  some 
sudden  whisp)ered  exclamation.  “Paul 
hasn’t  left  a  p)enny,  of  coiu^,”  one  of  these 
ran,  “and  he  hadn’t  finished  paying  for  the 
house.  But  she’ll  come  naturally  to  live 
with  Julia  and  me.”  At  these  last  words,  in 
spite  of  his  painful  preoccupation,  a  tender 
look  of  anticipation  lighted  his  face.  Again 
he  said:  “What  crazy  notion  can  it  be 
about  the  whatever-it-was  getting  Paul?” 
Later:  “Was  there  ever  such  a  character¬ 
istic  death?” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  came  to  the  door. 
“  She’s  beginning  to  come  to  herself,  I  think. 
She  stirs  and  moves  her  hands  about.” 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  scream  from  the 
bedroom.  “  My  baby !  My  baby !  ” 

Rankin  sprang  to  his  feet,  holding  Ari¬ 
adne  on  one  arm,  and  stepped  quickly  in¬ 
side.  “Here  is  your  baby,”  he  said  in  a 
quiet  voice.  “  I  was  holding  her  all  the  time 
you  slept.  I  will  not  let  the  Minotaur  come 
near  her.” 

Lydia  looked  at  him  long  with  no  sign  of 
recognition.  The  room  was  intensely  silent. 
A  drop  of  blood  showed  on  Dr.  Melton’s 
lower  lip  where  his  teeth  gripped  it. 

“Nobody  else  sees  it,”  said  Lydia,  in  a 
hurried,  frightened  tone.  “They  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  me  when  I  say  it  is  there.  They  won’t 
take  care  of  Ariadne.  They  can’t - ” 

“I  see  it,”  Rankin  broke  in.  He  went  on 
steadily:  “I  will  take  care  that  it  does  not 
hurt  Ariadne.” 

“Do  you  promise?”  asked  Lydia  sol¬ 
emnly. 

“I  promise,”  said  Rankin. 

Lydia  looked  about  her  wonderingly  with 
blank  eyes.  “I  think,  then,  I  will  lie  down 
and  rest  a  little,”  she  said,  in  a  thin,  weak 
voice.  “I  feel  very  tired.  I  can’t  seem  to 
remember  what  makes  me  feel  so  tired.” 
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She  sank  back  on  the  pillows,  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Her  face  was  like  a  sick  child’s  in  its 
app>ealing,  patient  look  of  suffering.  She 
looked  up  at  Rankin  again.  “You  T^ill  not 
go  far?  ”  she  asked. 

“I  shall  be  close  at  hand,”  he  answered. 

“You  are  very  kind,”  murmured  Lydia, 
closing  her  eyes  again.  “  I  am  sorry  to  be  so 
much  trouble  to  you,  but  it  is  so  imp>ortant 
about  Ariadne.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so — you 
are — very ’  ’ 

Melton  touched  the  other  man’s  arm  and 
motioned  him  toward  the  door. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

AS  ARIADNE  SAW  IT 

ALL  that  day  the  tall,  ruddy-haired  man  in 
working  clothes  sat  in  the  hall  within  sight, 
though  not  within  hearing,  of  the  sick-room, 
playing  with  the  rosy  child,  and  exerting  all 
his  ingenuity  to  invent  quiet  games  which 
they  could  play  there  “where  Muwer  tan 
see  us” — Ariadne  soon  learned  the  reason 
for  staying  in  one  place  so  constantly.  She 
was  very  happy  that  day.  Never  in  her  life 
had  she  had  so  enchanting  a  pla>'feliow. 

They  had  their  lunch  there  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  on  the  little  sewing-table,  with  two 
dolls  beside  them,  and  the  new  man  made 
Ariadne  laugh  by  making  believe  f^  the 
dolls  out  of  her  doll’s  tea-set. 

It  was  a  little  queer,  of  course,  to  stay 
right  there  all  the  time  and  to  have  Muwer 
staring  at  them  from  the  bedroom  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
do  more  than  tiptoe  in  once  or  twice  and 
kiss  her,  without  saying  a  word.  But  when 
Ariadne  grew  confused  with  trying  to  think 
this  out,  and  the  little  eyes  drooped  heavily, 
the  new  man  picked  her  up  and  tucked  her 
away  in  his  arms  so  comfortably  that, 
though  she  meant  to  reach  up  and  find  out  if 
his  beard  felt  as  red  as  it  looked,  she  fell 
asleep  before  she  could  raise  her  hand. 

When  she  woke  up  it  was  twilight,  but 
she  w'as  still  in  his  arms.  She  stirr^  sleep>- 
ily,  and  he  looked  dowm  and  smiled  at  her. 
His  face  looked  like  an  old  friend’s — as 
though  she  had  always  known  it.  He  had  a 
friendly  smile.  She  was  very,  very  happy. 
Uncle  Marius  came  toward  them,  teetering 
on  his  toes  the  way  he  always  did.  “  I  think 
it’s  safe  to  leave  now,  Rankin,”  he  said. 
“She  has  fallen  into  a  natural  sleep.” 

The  new  man  stood  up,  still  holding  Ari¬ 


adne.  How  tall  he  w’as!  She  kept  going  up 
and  up,  and  w’hen  she  peered  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  she  found  herself  looking  down  on  Uncle 
Marius’s  white  head. 

“  How  about  to-morrow’?  ”  asked  the  new 
man. 

“We’ll  see.  We’ll  sec,”  said  Dr.  Melton, 
and  then  they  all  went  down-stairs  and  had 
toast  and  boiled  eggs  for  supper.  Ariadne 
informed  her  companions,  looking  up  from 
her  egg  with  a  yolky  smile:  “Daddy  told 
Muwer  the  other  day  that  ’Stashie  h^ 
certainly  learned  to  boil  eggs  something 
fine!  And  he  laughed,  but  Muwer  didn’t 
W’as  it  a  joke?” 

“They  are  very  good  eggs,  indeed,  and 
well  boiled,”  the  new  man  answered.  She 
loved  the  way  he  conversed  with  her. 

“Ought  we  to  give  her  some  idea?”  asked 
the  doctor  in  a  low  voice. 

“I  would  wait  until  she  asks,”  said  the 
other. 

But  Paul’s  child  never  asked.  Once  or 
twice  she  remarked  that  Daddy  was  away 
longer  than  usual  “vis  time,”  but  he  had 
never  been  a  very  steadily  recurrent  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  her  life,  and  soon  her  little 
brain,  filled  with  new  impressions,  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  ever  used  to  come  back. 

There  were  many  new  impressions!  A 
great  deal  was  happening  nowadays.  Evoy 
morning  something  different,  every  day  new 
people  coming  and  going.  Aunt  Marietta, 
Auntie  Madeleine,  Uncle  George  from  Clev^ 
land  that  she’d  seen  only  once  or  twice  be¬ 
fore,  and  Great-aunt  Hollister,  whom,  she 
knew  very  w’ell,  and  feared. 

After  a  time  ev'en  the  husbands  began 
to  appear — the  husbands  Ariadne  had  seen 
so  rarely:  Aimt  Marietta’s  husband  and 
Auntie  Madeleine’s  fat,  bald  Mr.  Lowder, 
who  smelled  of  tobacco  and  soap,  and  took 
her  up  on  his  lap — as  much  as  he  had— 
and  gave  her  a  big,  round  dollar,  and  kissed 
her  behind  the  ear,  and  smiled  at  her  very 
kindly,  and  held  her  very  close.  He  said  he 
liked  little  girls  and  he  wished  Auntie  Made¬ 
leine  would  get  him  one  some  day  for  a 
Christmas  present.  She  informed  him, 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  extent  of  her 
knowledge,  that  he  couldn’t  get  a  Christinas 
present  some  day,  but  only  just  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day. 

Mostly,  however,  they  paid  no  attention 
to  her — these  many  aunts  and  uncles  who 
came  and  went.  And,  oddly  enough.  Uncle 
Marius  always  shut  the  door  to  Muwer  s 
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room  when  they  came,  and  wouldn’t  let 
no  matter  how  much  they  wanted  to, 
go  in  and  see  Muwer,  who  was,  she  gath¬ 
ered,  very  sick.  Ariadne  didn’t  see  really 
why  they  came  at  all,  since  they  couldn’t  see 
Muwer,  and  they  certainly  never  so  much 
as  looked  at  ’Stashie — dear,  darling  ’Stashie, 
more  of  a  comfort  these  queer  days  than 
ever  before;  and  they  never,  never  spoke  to 
the  new  man,  who  came  and  went  as  though 
nobody  knew  he  was  there.  They  would 
look  right  at  him  and  never  see  him. 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  very  angry,  and 
yet  not  at  her.  Indeed,  she  took  the  most 
pr^gious  care  to  avoid  doing  anything 
naughty  lest  she  concentrate  on  herself  this 
now  widely  diffused  disapprobation;  but  no¬ 
body  paid  the  least  attention  to  her,  nobody 
but  the  new  man  and  ’Stashie,  and  they 
weren’t  the  angry  ones.  The  others  stood 
about  in  groups  in  corners,  talking  in  voices 
that  started  in  to  be  low  and  always  got 
loud  before  they  stopped.  Ariadne  added 
several  new  words  to  her  vocabulary  at  this 
time  from  hearing  them  so  constantly  re¬ 
peated.  When  her  dolls  were  bad  now,  she 
shook  them  and  called  them  “Indecent! 
’ndecent!”  and  asked  them  with  as  close  an 
imitation  as  she  could  manage  of  Great- 
aunt  Hollister’s  tone:  “What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  people  are  thinking?  What  -  do  you 
suppose  people  are  thinking!”  Or  she 
knocked  them  into  a  corner  and  said, 
“Shocking!  Shocking!” 

And  then  there  was  a  bigger  change  one 
day.  She  went  to  bed  in  her  own  little  bed, 
and  when  she  woke  up  she  wasn’t  there  at 
all,  but  in  a  big  bed  in  a  room  at  Aunt  Ju¬ 
lia’s,  and  Aunt  Julia  was  smiling  at  her  and 
hugging  her  and  saying  she  was  so  glad  she 
had  come  to  live  with  her  and  Uncle  Marius 
for  a  while.  Ariadne  found  out  that  Uncle 
Marius  had  brought  her  and  Muvw’er  the 
ni^t  before  in  a  carriage  all  the  way  from 
Bellevue.  She  regretted  excessively  that 
she  had  not  been  awake  to  enjoy  the  adven¬ 
ture. 

At  Aunt  Julia’s  things  were  quieter.  All 
at  once,  the  other  people,  the  other  uncles 
and  aunts,  had  disapjjeared.  There  was  a 
long,  long  time  when  nothing  special  hap¬ 
pened.  The  new  man  continued  to  come 
liere,  and  his  \isits  were  the  only  events  in 
.Ariadne’s  quiet  days.  Apparently  he  came 
to  see  Ariadne,  for  he  never  went  to  see 
Muwer  at  all  as  he  used  to  in  Bellevue. 
Uncle  Marius  remembered  to  shave  him¬ 


self  nowadays.  In  fact,  everything  was 
more  normal.  Ariadne  began  to  forget 
about  the  exciting  time  in  Bellevue.  Muv- 
ver  wasn’t  in  bed  all  the  time  now,  but  sat 
up  in  a  chair  for  part  of  the  day,  and  even, 
if  one  were  ever  so  quiet,  could  listen  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  happened  in  Ariadne’s 
W’orld. 

It  was  only  after  she  went  away,  some¬ 
times  only  when  she  lay  awake  in  her 
strange  big  bed,  that  Ariadne  remembered 
Muwer  never  said  a  word,  but  only  smoothed 
her  hair  and  kissed  her. 

Ariadne  and  the  new'  man  used  to  play  out 
in  the  grape-arbor  in  the  back  yard,  and  it 
was  there,  one  day  in  mid-May,  that  Uncle 
Marius  came  teetering  out,  and  called  the 
new  man  to  one  side;  but  Ariadne  could 
hear  what  they  said.  Uncle  Marius  said: 

“It’s  no  use,  Rankin.  It’s  a  fixed  idea  with 
•her.  She  isn’t  violent  any  more,  but  she 
hasn’t  changed.  She  certainly  is  a  little  de¬ 
ranged,  but  not  enough  for  legal  restraint. 
She  could  take  Ariadne  and  disappear  any 
day.  I’m  in  terror  lest  she  do  that.  I’ve 
no  authority  to  prevent  it.  She  doesn’t  talk 
to  me  freely  about  what  she  is  so  afraid  of. 
She  doesn’t  seem  to  trust  me — me!" 

Ariadne  found  the  conversation  as  dull 
as  all  overheard  grow'h-ups’  talk,  and  tried 
to  busy  herself  with  a  corncob  house  the 
new  man  had  been  showing  her  how  to 
build.  After  a  time  Uncle  Marius  went 
away. 

She  looked  up  with  a  start.  The  new  man 
had  come  back  to  the  arbor,  but  he  did  not 
look  like  play.  He  looked  queer,  so  queer 
that  Ariadne’s  sensitive  lower  lip  began  to 
tremble  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  to 
draw  dow'n.  She  could  not  remember  hav¬ 
ing  done  anything  naughty.  She  was 
frightened  by  the  way  he  looked.  And  yet 
he  picked  her  up  quite  gently  and  held  her 
on  his  knee  and  asked  her  if  Muwer  could 
walk  about  the  house  yet. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  told  him,  “and  came 
down  to  dinner  last  night.” 

The  new  man  put  her  down  and  asked 
her  with  a  “please”  and  “I’d  be  ever  so 
much  obliged,  ”  as  though  she  were  a  grown¬ 
up  herself,  if  she  would  do  something  for 
him — ^go  to  Muwer,  and  ask  her  if  she  felt 
strong  enough  to  come  down  into  the  grap)e- 
arbor  to  see  him.  Tell  her  he  had  something 
special  to  say  to  her. 

Ariadne  went,  skipping  and  hopping  in 
pleasurable  excitement  at  her  own  impor- 
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tance,  and  returned  triumphantly  to  say 
that  Muwer  said  she  would  come. 

While  she  stood  wondenng  at  his  silence, 
his  face  got  very  white.  He  stood  up,  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  house.  Muwer  was  coming 
out,  very  slowly,  Muwer  in  the  night- 
gowny  dress  Aunt  Julia  had  made  for  her, 
only  it  wasn’t  really  night-gowny  because 
it  was  all  over  lace;  Muwer  with  her  hair 
in  two  braids  over  her  shoulders  and  all 
mussed  up  where  she’d  been  lying  down. 
Ariadne  wondered  why  she  hadn’t  smooth¬ 
ed  it  a  little.  She  knew  what  p>eople  would 
say  to  her  if  she  came  around  with  her  hair 
looking  like  that! 

The  man  went  forward  to  meet  Muwer 
and  gave  her  his  hand,  and  they  neither  of 
them  smiled  or  said  “How-do-you-do,”  but 
came  back  together  toward  the  arbor.  And 
when  they  got  there,  Muwer  sat  dowm 
quick,  as  though  she  was  tired,  and  laid  her* 
head  back  against  the  chair.  The  man  lift¬ 
ed  Ariadne  up  and  kissed  her — he  had  never 
done  it  before.  Now  she  knew  how  his 
beard  felt — very  soft.  She  felt  it  against 
her  face  for  a  long  time.  And  he  told  her  to 
go  into  the  house  to  ’Stashie. 

So  she  went.  Ariadne  always  did  as  she 
was  told.  ’Stashie  was  trying  to  make  some 
ginger-cookies,  and  the  oven  “jist  would 
not  bake  thim,”  she  said.  They  were  all 
doughy  when  they  came  out,  very  much  as 
they  were  when  they  went  in;  but  the  dough 
was  deliciously  sweet  and  spicy,  and  ’Sta¬ 
shie  and  Ariadne  ate  a  great  deal  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  ’Stashie  knew  very  well  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  grown-ups  have  an  ineraica- 
ble  prejudice  against  food  which  comes  out 
of  the  oven  prezactly  the  way  it  went  in. 

’Stashie  certainly  did  have  bad  luck  with 
her  cooking,  as  she  herself  often  sadly  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  oh,  wasn’t  she  darling  to  Ari¬ 
adne!  It  made  the  lonely  little  girl  warm 
all  over  to  be  loved  the  way  ’Stashie  loved 
her.  Sometimes,  when  Ariadne  woke  up 
with  a  bad  dream,  it  was  ’Stashie  who  came 
to  quiet  her,  and  she  just  hugged  her  up 
close,  close,  so  that  Ariadne  could  feel  her 
heart  go  thump,  thump,  thump.  And  she 
always,  always  had  time  to  explain  things. 

She  was  putting  some  more  milk  on  the 
stove  when  in  dashed  Uncle  Marius,  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  his  hands  jumping 
around.  “Where’s  your  mother?  Where’s 
Mrs.  Hollister?”  he  cried. 

“Out  in  the  arbor,”  said  Ariadne. 

“Alone?” 


“Oh,  no—”  Ariadne  began  to  explain, 
but  the  doctor  had  darted  to  the  window! 
You  could  see  the  grape-arbor  plainly  froni 
there,  Muwer  sitting  with  her  hair  all 
mussed  up  around  her  face,  listening  to  the 
new  man,  who  sat  across  the  table  from  her 
and  talked  and  talked  and  talked  and  never 
moved  a  finger.  Uncle  Marius  put  his  hand 
up  quick  to  his  side  and  said  something 
Ariadne  couldn’t  catch.  She  looked  up, 
saw  his  face,  and  ran  away,  terrified,  to  hide 
her  face  in  ’Stashie’s  dirty  apron.  She 
heard  him  go  out  and  down  the  steps,  and 
went  fearfully  to  watch  him.  He  went 
across  the  grass  to  the  arbor.  The  others 
looked  toward  him  without  moving. 

And  just  then  ’Stashie  spilled  all  the  co¬ 
coa  she  was  going  to  use  to  flavor  the  pud¬ 
ding.  She  spilled  it  on  the  stove  and  it 
smoked  and  smelled  awful,  and  ’Stashie  said 
there  wasn’t  any  more  and  they’d  have  to 
go  off  to  the  grocery  store  to  get  some, 
and  if  Ariadne  knew  where  that  nickel  was 
Mis’  Sandworth  give  her  they  could  get  a 
soda-water  on  the  way,  and  with  two 
straws  it  would  do  for  both. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

WHAT  IS  BEST  FOR  THE  CHILDREN? 

AS  HER  godfather  came  near,  Lydia  lifted 
her  face,  white  under  the  shadow  of  her  dis¬ 
ordered  hair,  and  said:  “It  is  Mr.  Rankin 
who  must  take  care  of  the  children — Ariadne 
and  the  baby,  if  it  lives.” 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  expressionless  vace, 
as  though  she  had  no  strength  to  spare. 

Dr.  Melton’s  hand  on  the  table  began  to 
shake.  He  answered:  “I  have  told  you 
before,  my  dear,  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
your  fixed  belief  that  you  will  not  live  after 
the  baby’s  birth.  You  must  not  dwell  on 
that  so  steadily.” 

Lydia  raised  her  heavy  eyes  once  more  to 
his.  “I  want  him  to  have  the  children,” 
she  said. 

The  doctor  took  a  step  away  from  the 
table.  He  was  now  shalung  from  head  to 
foot.  “It  is  very  hard  on  me,  Lydia,  to— 
to  have  you  turn  from  me  to  a — to  a  stran¬ 
ger.”  His  voice  had  grotesque  quavers. 

Lydia  raised  a  thin,  trembling  hand  and 
laid  it  on  her  godfather’s  sinewy 
She  tried  to  smile  into  his  face.  “  Dear  god¬ 
father,”  she  said  wistfully,  “if  it  were  only 
myself — but  the  children - ” 
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“What  do  you  mean,  Lydia?  What  do 
y-ou  mean?”  he  demanded  with  tremulous 
indignation. 

She  dropped  her  eyes  again  and  drew  a 
long,  sighing  breath.  “I  haven’t  the 
strength  to  explain  all  I  mean,”  she  said 
gently,  “and  I  think  you  know  without  my 
telling  you.  You  have  always  known  what 
is  in  my  heart.” 

“I  had  thought  there  was  some  affection 
for  me  in  your  heart,”  said  the  doctor, 
thrusting  out  his  lips  to  keep  them  from 
trembling. 

Lydia’s  drooping  position  changed  slight¬ 
ly.  She  lifted  her  hands  and  folded  them 
together  on  the  table,  leaning  forward  and 
bending  full  on  the  doctor  the  somber 
intensity  of  her  dark,  deep-sunken  eyes. 
“Dear  godfather,  I  have  no  time  or  strength 
to  waste — ”  the  slowness  with  which  she 
chose  her  words  gave  them  a  solemn  weight. 
“I  can  not  choose.  If  it  hurts  you  to  have 
me  ^)eak  truth,  you  must  be  hurt.  You 
bow  what  a  failure  I  have  made  of  my  life, 
how  I  have  missed  everything  worth  hav- 
mg - 

Dr.  Melton,  driven  hard  by  some  over¬ 
mastering  emotion,  drew  back  and  threw 
aside  precipitately  the  tacit  understanding 
he  and  Lydia  had  always  kept.  “Lydia, 
what  do  you  mean?  What  are  you  talking 
about?  You  have  been  more  than  usually 
favored,  you  have  been  loved  and  cherished 
as  few  women — ”  his  voice  died  away  un¬ 
der  Lydia’s  honest,  tragic  eyes. 

She  went  on  as  though  he  had  not  spoken. 
“My  children  must  know  something  differ¬ 
ent.” 

“You  speak  as  though  I  were  not  in  the 
world,  Lydia,”  the  doctor  broke  in  bitterly. 
“Or  as  though  you  hated  and  mistrusted 
me.  Why  do  you  look  to  a  stranger 
to - ” 

“Could  you  do  for  my  children  what  you 
have  not  done  for  yourself?  ”  she  asked  him 
earnestly.  “How  much  would  you  see  of 
them?  How  much  would  you  know  of 
them?  How'  much  of  your  time  would  you 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  patiently  learn  the 
inner  lives  of  two  little  children?  You 
»ould  be  busy  all  day  like  the  other  people 
I  bow,  maldng  money  for  them  to  dress 
^  other  well-to-do  children,  for  them  to 
hw  in  this  fine  big  house,  for  them  to  go  to 
phute  schools  with  the  children  of  the  peo- 
you  know  socially,  for  them  to  be  as 
®uch  as  possible  like  the  fatherless  child  I 


was.”  Lydia  clenched  her  thin  hands  and 
went  on  passionately:  “I  would  rather  my 
children  went  ragg^  and  hungry  than  to 
be  starved  of  real  companionship.” 

The  doctor  made  a  shocked  gesture. 
“But,  Lydia,  some  one  must  earn  the  liv¬ 
ings.  You  are - ” 

Lydia  broke  in  fiercely.  “They  are  not 
earning  livings;  they  are  earning  more  dress¬ 
es  and  furniture  and  delicate  food  than  their 
families  need.  They  are  earning  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  their  own  ambitions.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  their  families  anything  but  time 
and  themselves.” 

“Lydia,  Lydia!  I  never  knew  you  to  be 
cruel  before!  They  can  not  help  it,  the  way 
their  lives  are  run.  It’s  not  that  they  wish 
to — they  can  not  help  it.  It  is  against  an 
economic  law  you  are  protesting.” 

“That  econonuc  law  has  been  broken  by 
one  person  I  know,”  said  Lydia,  “and  that 
is  the  reason  I - ” 

The  doctor  flushed  darkly.  The  tears 
rose  to  his  eyes.  “Lydia,  oh,  my  dear, 
trust  me,  trust  me,  I  too  will — I  will  do  all 
that  you  wish.  Only  trust  me!” 

Lydia’s  mouth  began  to  quiver.  “Ah, 
don’t  make  me  say  what  must  soimd  so 
cruel!” 

The  doctor  stared  at  her  hard.  “Make 
you  say — you  mean — that  you  donH  tnist 
me?” 

She  drew  a  pitiful  breath  and  turn¬ 
ed  away  her  head:  “Yes,  that  is  what  I 
mean,”  she  said.  She  went  on  hurriedly, 
putting  up  appealing  hands  to  soften  her 
words:  “You  see,  it’s  the  children.  1  must 
do  what’s  best  for  them.  It  must  be  done 
once  for  all.  Suppose  you  foimd  that  you 
couldn’t  now,  after  all  these  years,  turn  alraut 
and  be  different — ?  Suppose  you  found 
you  couldn’t  arrange  a  life  that  the  children 
could  be  a  part  of,  and  help  in,  and  really  do 
their  share  and  live  with  you — ?  You  mean 
to!  I’m  sure  you  mean  to.  But  you  never 
have  yet!  How  dare  I  let  you  try  if  you  are 
not  sure?  I  can’t  come  back  if  I  am  dead, 
you  know,  and  make  a  new  arrangement. 
Mr.  Rankin  has  proved  that  he  can - ” 

At  the  name  the  doctor’s  face  darkened. 
He  shot  a  black  look  at  the  younger  man 
sitting  beside  him  in  his  strange  silence. 
“What  has  Rankin  done?”  he  asked  bitter¬ 
ly.  “  I  should  say  the  very  point  about  him 
is  that  he  has  done  nothing.” 

“He  has  tried,  he  has  tried,  he  is  trying,” 
cried  Lydia,  beating  her  hands  on  the  table. 
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“Think!  Of  all  the  people  I  know  he  is  the 
only  one  who  is  even  trying.  That  was  all 
I  wanted  myself — ”  ^e  spoke  dramati¬ 
cally,  as  if  she  were  already  dead.  “That 
was  all  I  wanted  myself.  That  is  all  I  dare 
ask  for  my  children — ^a  chance  to  try.” 

“To  try  what? ”  asked  the  doctor. 

“  To  try  not  to  keep  life  from  making  them 
worse  instead  of  better.  That’s  not  much 
to  ask — but  nobody  I  know  but  one  has - ” 

“Simplicity  and  right  living  don’t  come 
from  camping  in  a  shed,”  said  the  doctor 
angrily.  “Externals  are  nothing.  If  the 
heart  is  right  and  simple - ” 

“If  the  heart  is  right  and  simple,  nothing 
else  matters — that  is  what  I  say,”  answered 
Lydia. 

Dr.  Melton  gave  a  gesture  of  cutting  the 
discussion  short.  “  Well,  of  course  it’s  quite 
impossible!  Rankin  can’t  possibly  have 
any  claim  on  your  children  in  the  event  of 
your  death.  Think  of  all  your  family  who 
would  be - ” 

“/  think  of  them,”  said  Lydia,  with  an  ac¬ 
cent  so  strange  that  the  doctor  was  halted. 
“Oh,  I  have  thought  of  them!”  she  said 
again.  She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 
“Could  I  not  make  a  will  and  appoint  as 
guardian — ”  she  began  to  ask. 

Dr.  Melton  cut  her  short  with  a  sound  like 
a  laugh,  although  his  face  was  savage.  “  Did 
you  never  hear  of  wills  being  contested? 
How  long  do  you  supp>ose  a  will  you  made 
imder  the  present  circumstances  would 
stand  against  an  attack  on  it  by  your  fami¬ 
ly  and  the  Hollisters,  with  their  money  and 
influence?  ” 

“Oh,  oh!”  moaned  Lydia,  “and  I  will  not 
be  here  to - ” 

Rankin  stirred  throughout  all  his  great 
height  and  broke  his  silence.  He  said  to 
Lydia:  “There  is  some  way,  there  must  be 
some  way.  I  will  find  it.” 

Lydia  took  dowm  her  hands  and  showed  a 
face  so  ravaged  by  the  emotions  of  the  collo¬ 
quy  that  the  physician  in  her  godfather 
sprang  up  through  the  wounded  jealousy  of 
the  man.  “Lydia,  dear,  you  must  stop; 
this  is  idiotic  of  me  to  allow  you — not  an¬ 
other  word.  You  must  go  into  the  house 
this  instant  and  lie  down  and  rest - ” 

Lydia  seized  his  hands.  Her  own  were 
hot  and  burning.  “Rest!  I  can’t  rest  with 
all  this  unsettled!  I  go  over  and  over  it. 
How  can  I  sleep!  How  can  you  think  your 
little  opiates  will  make  me  forget  that  my 
children  may  be  helpless  with  no  one  to  pro¬ 


tect  them — ’’she  looked  about  her  wildly. 
“  Why,  little  Ariadne  may  be  given  to  Made- 
leinel  ”  Her  horrified  eyes  rested  again  on 
her  godfather.  She  drew  him  to  her.  “Oh 
help  me!  You’ve  always  been  kind  to  me! 
Help  me  now!” 

There  was  a  silence,  the  two  exchanging 
a  long  gaze.  The  man’s  forehead  was  glis¬ 
tening  wet.  Finally,  his  breath  coming 
short,  he  said,  “Yes,  I  will  help  you,”  and, 
his  eyes  still  on  hers,  put  out  a  h^d  toward 
RanUn. 

The  younger  man  w^as  beside  them  in  a 
stride.  He  took  the  hand  offered  him,  but 
his  gaze  also  was  on  the  white  face  of  the 
woman  between  them.  “  We  will  do  it  to¬ 
gether,”  he  told  her.  “Rest  assured.  It 
will  be  done.” 

The  comers  of  Lydia’s  mouth  twitched 
nervously.  “You  are  a  good  man,”  she 
said  to  her  godfather.  She  looked  at  Rankin 
for  a  moment  without  speaking,  and  then 
turned  toward  the  hoxise,  wavering.  “Will 
you  help  me  back?”  she  said  to  the  doctw, 
her  voice  quite  flat  and  toneless.  “I  am 
horribly  tired.” 

When  the  doctor  came  back  again  to  the 
arbor,  Mrs.  Sand  worth  was  with  him,  her 
bearing,  like  his,  that  of  a  person  in  the 
midst  of  some  cataclysmic  upheaval.  It 
was  evident  that  her  brother  ^d  told  her. 
Without  greeting  Rankin,  she  sat  down  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face.  She  did  not  re¬ 
move  them  during  the  talk  which  followed. 

The  doctor  sto^  by  the  table.  “You 
must  know,”  he  finally  made  a  beginning 
with  difficulty — “I  don’t  know  whether  you 
realize,  not  being  a  physician,  that  she  is 
really  not  herself.  She  has  for  the  present 
a  mania:  providing  as  she  thinks  best  for  her 
children’s  future.  Of  course,  no  one  not  a 
monomaniac  would  so  entirely  ignore  your 
side,  would  conceive  so  strange  an  idea. 
She  is  so  absorbed  in  her  own  need  that  she 
does  not  realize  w’hat  an  imheard-of  request 
she  is  making.  To  burden  yourself  with  two 
young  children,  to  mortgage  all  your  fu- 
ture - ” 

Rankin  interrupted  with  a  shaking  voice 
and  a  face  of  exaltation:  “Good  God, 
doctor,  don’t  grudge  me  this  one  chance  of 
my  life!” 

The  doctor  stared,  bewildered.  “What 
are  you  talking  about?”  he  asked. 

“About  myself!  I  don’t  do  it  often.  I^ 
me  now.  Do  you  think  I  haven’t  realized 
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all  along  that  what  you  said  of  me  is  true, 
that  I  have  done  nothing?  Done  nothing 
but  succeed  smugly  in  keeping  myself  in 
cohort  outside  the  modem  economic  tread¬ 
mill!  What  else  could  I  do?  I’m  no  orator 
to  convince  other  people.  I  haven’t  any 
universal  panacea  to  offer!  I’m  only  an  in¬ 
articulate  countryman,  a  farmer’s  son,  with 
the  education  the  state  gives  every  one — 
who  am  I,  to  try  to  lead?  Apparently  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  ignobly  to  take 
care  of  myself.  But  now,  God  be  thanked, 

I  have  my  chance!  Some  one  has  been  hurt 
in  their  infernal  squirrel-cage,  and  I  can 
help - ” 

The  older  man  was  looking  piercingly  at 
him  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
He  now  cut  him  short  with:  “You’re  not 
deceiving  yourself  with  any  notion  that 
she - ’’ 

The  other  answered  quickly  with  a  smile 
of  bitter  humility:  “You  have  seen  her 
look  at  me.  She  does  not  know  whether  I 
am  a  human  being  or  not.  I  am  to  her  any 
strong  animal,  a  horse,  an  ox — any  force 
that  can  carry  Ariadne  safely!  ’’ 

He  added  in  another  tone,  his  infinitely 
gentle  tone:  “I  see  in  that  the  extremity 
of  her  anxiety.’’  The  young  man  stood  up. 
“I  am  going  to  see  a  lawyer,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  in  a  quiet  voice  of  return  to  an 
every-day  level.  “  Until  then,  we  have  all 
more  to  think  over  than  to  talk  about,  it 
seems  to  me.” 

After  he  had  left  them,  the  brother  and 
sister  did  not  speak  for  a  time.  Then  the 
doctor  said  irritably:  “Julia,  say  something, 
for  Heaven’s  sake.  What  did  you  think  of 
what  he  said?” 

“I  didn’t  hear  what  he  said,”  answered 
Mrs.  Sandworth.  “■!  was  looking  at  him.” 
“Well?”  urged  her  brother. 

“He  is  a  good  man,”  she  said. 

A  sense  that  she  was  holding  something 
in  reserve  kept  him  silent,  gazing  expect¬ 
antly  at  her. 

“How  awfully  he’s  in  love  with  her!” 
she  brought  out  finally.  “That’s  the  whole 
point.  He’s  in  love  with  her.  All  this  talk 
about  ‘ways  of  living’  and  theories  and 
^hings  that  they  make  so  much  of,  it — it 
just  amounts  to  nothing  but  that  he’s  in 
iove  with  her.” 

“Oh,  you  sentimental  idiot!”  cried  the 
®ctor.  “I  hoped  to  get  some  sense  out  of 
you.” 

“That’s  sense,”  said  Mrs.  Sandw’orth. 


“It  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  the  point! 
Why,  as  for  that,  Paul  was  in  love  with 
her - ” 

“He  was  not!”  cried  Mrs.  Sandw’orth, 
with  a  sudden  loud  certainty. 

The  doctor  caught  her  meaning  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  frowningly.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  to  burst  out  pathetically:  “/  have 
loved  her  all  her  life.” 

“Oh,  you!”  retorted  his  sister,  with  a  sad 
conclusiveness. 

.Aiiadne  came  running  out  to  them.  “I 
just  went  to  look  into  Muwer’s  room,  and 
she  was  sound  asleep!  Honest!  She  was!” 

The  child  had  heard  enough  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  long,  futile  struggles  with  the  horrors 
of  Lydia’s  sleepless  nights  to  divine  that 
her  news  was  important.  She  was  rewarded 
by  a  startled  look  from  her  elders.  “  Come,” 
said  the  doctor. 

They  went  into  the  house  and  silently  to 
Lydia’s  half-op)en  door.  She  lay  across  the 
b^  as  she  had  dropped  down  when  she 
came  in,  one  long,  dark  braid  hanging  to  the 
floor.  They  stood  looking  at  her  almost 
with  awe,  as  though  they  were  observing 
for  the  first  time  the  merdful  miracle  of 
sleep.  Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  in  long,  regu¬ 
lar  breaths.  The  drawn,  haggard  mask  that 
had  overlaid  her  face  so  many  months  was 
dissolved  away  in  an  utter  unconsdousness. 
Her  eyelashes  lay  on  a  cheek  like  a  child’s; 
her  mouth,  relaxed  and  drooping,  fell  again 
into  the  lines  they  had  loved  in  her  when 
she  was  a  little  girl. 

Mrs.  Sandworth’s  hand  went  to  her 
throat.  She  looked  at  her  brother  through 
misty  eyes.  He  closed  the  door  gently  and 
drew’  her  aw’ay,  making  the  gesture  of  a  man 
who  admits  his  own  ignorance  of  a  mystery. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

THROUGH  THE  LONG  NIGHT 

“THEY  must  have  gone  crazy,  simply 
crazy!”  said  Madeleine,  making  quick,  ex¬ 
cited  gestures.  “  Mrs.  Sandworth,  of  course 
— a  person  can  hardly  blame  her  for  any¬ 
thing!  But  wouldn’t  you  think  in  common 
decency  she  might  have  let  us  know  what 
they  were  up  to  in  time  to  prevent  it? 
They  say  the  child,  is  allowed  to  call  him 
‘Father!’  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this 
sickening  business  of  Ariadne’s  adoption 
till  day  before  yesterday.  Did  you?  ”  she 
ended  half  suspiciously. 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  stopp)ed  her  restless  pace 
up  and  down  the  old-fashioned,  high-ceil- 
inged  room  and  made  a  gesture  for  silence. 
“I  thought  I  heard  something — up  there,” 
she  explained,  motioning  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  house.  “I  wonder  what  made  Lydia 
so  sure  she  wouldn’t  live  through  this?  ” 

“Well,  I  guess  from  what  the  nurse  told 
me  the  doctor  said,  there  isn't  much  chance 
for  her,”  said  Madeleine,  in  a  hard  voice. 
Her  color  was  not  so  high  as  usual.  Her 
beautiful  face  looked  quite  grim,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  bitter  tone  of  seriousness  which 
made  her  seem  another  person.  Marietta’s 
thin,  dark  countenance  looked  sallow  and 
worn,  and  only  her  black  eyes,  hot  and 
gloomy,  showed  emotion. 

Both  w’omen  were  silent  a  moment,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  sound  of  footsteps  overhead.  “  It 
seems  as  though  it  must  be  over  soon  now! ” 
cried  the  childless  one  of  the  two,  drawing 
in  her  breath  sharply.  “  It  makes  me  fur¬ 
ious  to  think  of  women  suffering  so.” 

The  matron  looked  at  her  and  shivered 
a  little,  but  made  no  response. 

“The  nurse  says  Lydia  is  mostly  uncon¬ 
scious  now.  Perhaps  the  worst  is  over  for 
her!  Poor  Lyd!  What  do  you  suppose 
made  her  act  so?”  went  on  Madeleine, 
moving  about  restlessly,  her  voice  uncertain. 
She  went  to  the  window  and  drew  aside  the 
shade  to  look  out  into  the  blackness.  “Oh, 
I  wish  the  men  would  come!  What  time  is 
it,  do  you  suppose?  Yes,  I  see,  half-past 
three.  Oh,  it  must  be  over  soon!  I  wish 
they’d  come!  You  telegraphed  George, 
didn’t  you?  Heavens!  how  it  rains!” 

“He  was  to  come  on  the  midnight  train. 
Is  your  husband - ” 

“Oh,  he  was  horrid  about  it.  Wanted 
me  to  do  it  all  myself.  But  I  told  him  he’d 
have  to  come  and  help  out  or  I’d — I’d  kill 
him!  He’ll  bring  the  lawyer.” 

“Where  do  you  suppose —  ”  began  Mari¬ 
etta,  looking  over  her  shoulder. 

“Out  in  his  shanty  in  the  Black  Rock 
woods,”  said  Madeleine  harshly,  “with  no 
idea  of  what’s  going  on.  Just  before  you 
came,  the  doctor  sent  out  for  a  messenger 
to  take  him  word,  and  you’d  better  l^elieve 
I  got  hold  of  that  messenger!” 

“Of  course  that’ll  make  things  easier,” 
said  Marietta. 

“Oh,  it  w’on’t  be  hard  at  all,”  Madeleine 
assured  her.  “The  lawyer’ll  be  right  at 
hand;  it’ll  be  over  in  a  minute.” 

Marietta’s  face  altered.  She  drew  back 


from  the  other  woman.  “Oh,  Madeleine 
you  act  as  though — you  were  counting  on 
Lydia’s - ” 

“No,  I’m  not!  Good  gracious!  I  used  to 
think  a  lot  of  Lydia  before  she  disgraced 
poor  Paul’s  memory  this  way!  But,  you 
see,  it’ll  be  easy  to  do,  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  she — if  she  doesn’t — why.  Marietta,  you 
know  Lydia!  She  never  can  hold  out 
against  anybody  if  you  put  things  straight 
to  her  without  any  nonsense.  We’ll  all  be 
there:  you  and  George  the  nearest  she  has m 
the  world — I  should  think  you’d  feel  asdully 
about  what  people  are  saying,  her  letting 
Ariadne  be  adopted  that  scandalous  way 
when  she  had  brothers  and  sisters.  I  should 
think  you’d  feel  like  asserting  yourselves. 
I  do,  certainly!  I’m  just  as  near  to  Ariadne 
as  you  are!  And  I  know  George  is  perfectly 
furious  about  the  whole  business!” 

“  But  maybe  the  doctor  won’t  let  us  go  in, 
right  in  to  her.” 

A  long-nourished  grudge  rose  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  Mrs.  Lowder’s  energetic  response. 
“Well,  I  guess  this  is  one  time  when  the 
high-and-mighty  Dr.  Melton’ll  have  to  be 
shoved  one  side,  and  if  necessary  I’ll  do  the 
shoving!” 

“  You  feel  justified?  ” 

“Justified!  I  should  think  I  do!  Justi¬ 
fied  in  keeping  my  brother’s  child  out  of  the 
clutches  of  that — and  if  my  husband  and 
your  brother  together  can’t  raise  the  cash 
and  the  pull  to  get  .\riadne  away  from  him 
too,  I  miss  my  guess.  They  will,  of  course 
they  will,  or  what’s  the  use  of  having  money 
when  you  go  to  law?  ” 

She  fell  silent  now,  restless,  fidgeting 
about,  picking  up  small  objects  and 
setting  them  down  unseeingly,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  going  to  the  window  to  look  out 
at  the  hot,  rainy  night.  She  was  in  mourn¬ 
ing  for  Paul,  and  above  her  black  draperies 
her  face  was  now  like  marble. 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  also  in  black,  sat  in  a  de¬ 
terminedly  passive  silence. 

Finally  the  younger  woman  broke  out: 
“Oh,  I’ll  go  crazy  if  I  just  stay  here.^^  I’m 
going  up-stairs  to  see  the  nurse  again.”  In 
an  instant  she  was  back,  her  face  whiter 
than  before.  “It’s  a  boy — alive,  all  right-- 
half  an  hour  ago.  Would  you  think  they  d 
have  let  us  sit  here  and  never  tell  us? 
Her  voice  changed.  “A  little  boy.”  She 
sat  down. 

“How  is  Lydia?”  asked  Lydia’s  sister. 

“A  little  boy,”  said  Madeleine.  She  ad- 
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Pressed  the  other  woman  peremptorily. 
“I  want  him!  You  can  have  Ariadne!” 
She  flushed  as  she  spoke  and  added  defiant¬ 
ly:  “I  know  I  always  said  I  didn’t  want 
idren!” 

“How  is  Lydia?”  Marietta  broke  in  with 
an  angry  impatience. 

“Very  low,”  the  nurse  said.  “  Dr.  Melton 
wouldn’t  give  any  hope.” 

Marietta’s  face  twitched.  Her  large 
white  hands  clasped  each  other  hard. 

“I’m  going  into  the  doctor’s  office  to  tele¬ 
phone  my  husband,”  went  on  Madeleine; 
“there’s  not  a  minute  to  lose.” 

After  she  was  alone,  Mrs.  Mortimer’s 
thin,  dark  face  settled  into  tragic  repose. 
She  leaned  back  her  head  and  closed  her 
eyes,  from  which  a  slow  tear  ran  down  over 
her  sallow  cheek.  There  was  no  sound  but 
the  patter  of  summer  rain  on  the  porch-roof 
outside. 

Firm,  light  steps  came  hastily  up  to  the 
outer  door;  the  door  clicked  open  and  shut; 
the  stq)s  came  dowm  the  hall.  Mrs.  Morti¬ 
mer  sat  up  and  opened  her  eyes.  She  saw  a 
tall  man  in  rough  clothes,  hatless,  with  rain¬ 
drops  glistening  on  his  bright,  close-cropped 
hair  and  beard.  He  was  hesitating  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  but  at  her  slight  move¬ 
ment  he  caught  sight  of  her  and  rushed  tow¬ 
ard  her.  “Has  she — is  there — ”  he  began. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  gazed  intently  into  his 
quivering  face.  “  My  sister  has  given  birth 
to  a  son  and  lies  at  the  p)oint  of  death,”  she 
said,  with  her  unsparing  conciseness,  and 
yet  not  harshly. 

The  man  she  addressed  threw  up  one 
hand  as  though  she  had  struck  him,  and 
took  an  aimless,  unsteady  step.  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
timer  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes  from  the 
revelation  of  his  face.  Her  own  grew  stern¬ 
er.  She  was  trying  to  bring  herself  to  sp>eak 
egain.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  at¬ 
tract  his  attention  and  looked  with  a  fierce 
earnestness  into  his  face.  “Listen,”  she 
aid.  “We  were  wrong — ^all  of  us — a^ut — 
Lydia.  We  were  wrong  about  everything. 
You  were  right.  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  If 
®y  sister  had  lived — she  is  so  young — I 
“Ped— ”  She  turned  away  to  hide  the 
?ddai  break-up  of  her  rigid  calm.  “Little 
Ly&!”  she  cried.  “Oh,  misery!  misery!” 
®^d  them  was  the  sound  of  a  shutting 
^  and  a  key  turned  in  the  lock.  They 
^  ^un  about  and  saw  Mrs.  Lowder  slip 
die  key  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Her 
(rf  white  determination  suited  this 


theatrical  gesture  as  she  placed  herself 
quickly  before  the  door.  “If  you  will  prom¬ 
ise  me  solenrmly  that  you  will  leave  the  house 
at  once,  I  will  let  you  out,”  she  said,  in  a 
high,  shaking  voice. 

Rankin  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at 
her  as  though  he  did  not  see  her. 

“  What  business  have  you  here,  anyhow?  ” 
she  went  on  fiercely. 

“I  am  here  to  adopt  Mrs.  Hollister’s  sec¬ 
ond  child,”  stated  Rankin,  collecting  him¬ 
self  with  an  effort. 

Mrs.  Lowder’s  pale  face  flushed. 
“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sortl  I  shall 
adopt  my  brother’s  child  myself!  How  dare 
you,  a  perfect  stranger?  ” 

“Mrs.  Hollister  wishes  it,”  said  Ran¬ 
kin. 

“ Lydia  is  out  of  her  mind,  if  she  is  alive! ” 
answered  Madeleine,  trembling  excitedly, 
“and  the  child’s  own  relatives  are  the  prop¬ 
er — you  needn’t  think  you  are  going  to  keep 
Ariadne,  either!  It  can  be  proved  in  any 
court  that  Lydia  was  crazy  and  that  her 
family  are  the  ones  who  ought  to - ” 

“That  will  be  decided  in  the  future,”  said 
Rankin.  “For  the  present  I  have  a  legal 
right  to  Ariadne,  and  I  shall  have  to  the 
boy.” 

“Do  you  mean  you  w’ould  dare  to  lay 
hands  on  a  w'oman?  ”  cried  Madeleine,  ex¬ 
tending  her  arms  across  the  door. 

Rankin  turned,  and  in  one  stride  had 
reached  the  window  which  stood  op)en  to 
the  hot,  rainy  summer  night.  He  was  gone 
in  an  instant. 

“Quick!  Quick!  Lock  the  front  door!” 
cried  Madeleine,  fumbling  with  the  key 
snatched  from  her  dress.  She  turned  it  in 
the  lock  and  darted  into  the  hallway,  but  fell 
back  crying  angrily:  “Oh  no,  there’s  the 
back  door,  and  the  doctor’s  office,  and  all 
the  windows.  It’s  no  use!  It’s  no  use!” 
She  broke  into  a  storm  of  sobs.  “You 
didn’t  help  a  bit!”  she  cried  furiously  to 
the  other  woman.  “You  didn’t  even  try 
to  help!” 

It  was  an  accusation  against  which  Mari¬ 
etta  did  not  attempt  to  defend  herself. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  SWAYING  BALANCE 

Dr.  Melton  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  as 
the  other  man  came  bounding  up.  “  Where 
in  God’s  name  have  you  been?  ”  he  demand- 
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ed.  “  Did  you  start  as  soon  as  my  messen¬ 
ger - ” 

“No  messenger  came — only  ’Stashie  just 
now.  I  started  the  instant  she - ” 

“Have  you  the  paper — the  contract — 
whatever  it - ” 

Rankin  showed  a  flash  of  white  in  his 
{XKket.  “  Is  she  able  to  sign  it?  ” 

“Oh,  she  must!  She  won’t  have  an  in¬ 
stant’s  peace  until  she  does.  She  has  been 
wild  bemuse  you  were  so  late  in - ” 

Their  hurried  colloquy  was  cut  short  by  a 
nurse,  who  came  to  Dr.  Melton,  saying: 
“The  patient  is  always  asking  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  to - ” 

“Yes,  yes,  he’s  here.”  The  doctor  mo¬ 
tioned  her  to  precede  them.  “  Go  in ;  you’re 
needed  as  a  witness.”  He  held  Rankin  back 
an  instant  at  the  door.  “Remember,  no 
heroics!  Just  have  the  signing  done  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  get  out.”  His  little 
wizen^  face  looked  ghastly  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  hall,  but  his  voice  was  firm  and  his 
hand  did  not  tremble. 

Rankin  followed  him  into  the  bedroom, 
which  was  filled  with  a  strong  odor  of  anti¬ 
septics.  The  nurse  turned  on  the  electric 
light,  shading  it  with  her  hand  so  that  the 
light  fell  only  on  the  low’er  part  of  the  bed, 
leaving  Lydia’ff  head  in  shadow.  She  lay 
very  straight  and  stark,  as  though,  thought 
Rankin  despairingly,  she  were  already  dead. 
Her  right  arm  was  out  over  the  sheet,  her 
thin  hand  nerveless.  Her  face  was  very 
white,  her  lips  swollen  and  bleeding,  as 
though  she  had  bitten  them  repeatedly. 
At  the  slight  sound  made  by  the  men,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  them. 

Every  vestige  of  color  dropped  out  of 
Rankin’s  face.  Her  eyes  were  alive,  sane, 
e.xalted — Lydia’s  own  eyes  again! 

He  was  holding  the  paper  open  in  his 
hand,  and  without  a  word  knelt  down  by  the 
bed,  silently  offering  it  to  her.  With  a  faint, 
sighing  breath,  loud  in  the  silent  room,  she 
raised  her  hand.  It  fell  to  the  bed  again.  Dr. 
Melton  then  knelt  beside  her,  put  his  own 
sinewy,  corded  fingers  around  hers,  and 
guided  them  to  the  paper.  The  few  lines 
were  traced.  Lydia’s  hand  drooped  and  her 
eyes  closed. 

Rankin  stood  up  to  go.  The  nurse  turned 
off  the  fight,  and  the  room  w’as  again  in  a 
half-obscurity,  the  deep,  steady  voice  of 
the  rain  coming  in  through  the  op>en  win¬ 
dows,  the  sw’eet,  summer-night  smells  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  acrid  odor  of  chemicals,  Lydia 


lying  straight  and  stark  under  the  sheet- 
but  now  her  eyes  were  open,  shinmg, 
on  Rankin.  Their  fight  was  the  last  he  saw 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

After  a  time  the  doctor  came  out  and 
joined  Rankin,  waiting  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  He  looked  very  old  and  tired,  but 
the  ghastly  expression  of  strain  was  re¬ 
place  by  a  flickering  restlessness.  He  came 
up  to  Rankin,  blinking  rapidly,  and  touched 
him  on  the  arm.  “Look  here,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “  Her  pulse  has  gone  down  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  tWrty.” 
He  sat  dowTi  on  the  top  step,  clasped  his  bands 
about  his  knees,  and  lean^  his  white  head 
against  the  balustrade. 

“Lord!  Rankin,  sit  dowm  when  you  get  a 
chance!”  he  whispered.  “If  you’d  been 
through  what  I  have!  And  you  needn’t  try 
to  get  me  to  add  another  word  to  what  I 
just  told  you.  I  don’t  dare!  It  may  mean 
nothing,  you  know.  It  may  very  likely 
mean  nothing.  Good  Heavens!  the  mental 
sensitiveness  of  women  at  this  time — it’s  b^ 
yond  belief!  I  never  get  used  to  the  mirade 
of  it.  Everything  turns  on  it,  everything! 
If  the  pulse  should  go  down  ten  more  now, 

I  should — oh.  Heaven  bless  that  crazy  Celt 
for  getting  you  here.  Good  Lord!  If  you 
hadn’t  come  when  you  did!  But  I  don’t 
see  what  could  have  become  of  the  messen¬ 
ger  I  sent — why,  hours  ago.  I  knew  that 
nothing  could  go  right  if  you  weren’t  here. 
Good  I^rd!  If  you  hadn’t  come  when  you 
did!  Is  that  the  door? ” 

He  sprang  up  and  sank  back  again.  “I 
told  the  nurse  to  report  as  soon  as  there 
was  any  change.  I  was  afraid  if  I  stayed  in 
the  room  she  would  feel  the  twitching  (rf 
my  nerves — yes,  really,  it’s  so — she’s  in  a 
state  w'hen  a  feather’s  weight — Suppose 
’Stashie  hadn’t  brought  you!  I  couldn’t 
have  kept  Madeleine  off  much  longer.  If 
Madeleine  had  gone  into  that  room,  I— 
Lydia — ” 

Rankin  gave  a  sound  like  a  sob  and  leMed 
against  the  wall.  He  had  not  stirred  since 
the  doctor’s  first  words.  “You  don’t  mean 
there’s  hope/”  he  w'hispered.  “Any  hope 
at  all?”  ' 

The  doctor  sprang  at  him  and  clappw  his 
hand  over  his  mouth.  “I  didn’t  say  it.  1 
didn’t  say  it!”  ' 

The  door  behind  them  opened,  ^d  tne 
nurse  steppied  out  with  a  noiseless  bri^es^ 
The  doctor  walked  toward  her  steadily  an 
listened  to  her  quick,  low-toned  report 
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Then  he  nodded,  and  she  stepped  back  into 
the  bedroom  and  shut  the  door. 

Rankin  made  an  inarticulate  murmur  of 
I  appeal.  His  face  glared  white  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  hall. 

The  older  man  w’ent  back  to  him  and 
looked  up  earnestly  into  his  eyes.  “Yes, 
there’s  hope,”  he  said.  He  added  with  a 
brave  smile:  “For  you  and  Lydia  there’s 
every  hope  in  the  world.  For  me — there’s 
the  usual  lot  of  a  father.” 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

ANOTHER  DAY  BEGINS 

THEY  Started.  From  below  came  a  wail 
of  fright.  As  they  listened,  the  sound  came 
Dearer  and  nearer.  “That’s  Ariadne — a 
bad  dream.  Get  her  quiet,  for  the  Lord’s 
sake!”  whispered  the  doctor. 

“Where  is  she  sleeping?” 

“In  the  room  next  the  parlor.” 

Rankin  leaped  down  the  stairs.  At  the 
loot  he  was  met  by  a  little  figure  in  sleeping- 
dnwers.  “Fawer!  Fawer!”  she  sobbed, 
bolding  up  her  arms. 

Rankin  caught  her  up  and  held  her  close. 
“You  promised  you  wouldn’t  get  so  afraid 
of  dreams,  li^le  daughter,”  he  said,  in  a 
low,  tender  voice  of  reproach. 

“But  this  was  a  nawful  one!”  wept  Ari- 
»dne.  “I  fought  I  heard  a  lots  of  voices, 
men's  and  ladies’,  as  mad — oh,  awful  mad — 
and  loud!”  She  went  on  incoherently  to 
explain  that  she  had  been  too  frighten^  to 
stir,  even  though  after  a  while  she  dreamed 
that  the  front  door  slammed  and  they  all 
went  away.  But  then  she  was  too  frightened 
and  came  out  to  find  Fawer. 

Rankin  took  her  back  to  her  bed  and  sat 
down  beside  it,  keeping  one  big  hand  about 
the  trembling  child’s  cold  little  fingers.  “  It 
was  (mly  a  bad  dream,  Ariadne.  Just  go  to 
sle^  now.  Father’ll  sit  here  till  you  do.” 

“You  won’t  let  them  come  back?”  asked 
the  child,  drawing  long,  shaken  breaths. 
“No,”  he  said  quietly. 

.  “You’ll  always  be  close  to  take  care  of  me?” 
“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  of  Muwer  and  ’Stashie?” 

There  was  a  pause.  Ariadne  spoke  in 
Pfved  astonishment:  “Why,  of  tourse,  of 
Muwer  and  ’Stashie,  Fawer.” 

^Mikin  took  a  sudden  great  breath.  “I 
so,  Ariadne.” 


VV’ell,  you  can  if  you  want  to,”  the  child 
quaintly  gave  her  assent. 

She  said  no  more  for  a  time,  clutching 
tightly  to  his  hand.  Then,  “Fawer - ” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“I  fink  I  could  go  to  sleep  better  if  I  had 
my  bunny.” 

“Yes,  dear,”  said  the  man  patiently. 
“Where  b  he?  ” 

“I  fink  he’s  imder  ve  chair  where  my 
clothes  are — ve  big  chair.  ’Stashie  lets  me 
put  my  clothes  on  ve  biggest  chair!” 

The  man  fumbled  about  in  the  dark. 
Then,  “Here  is  your  bunny,  Ariadne.” 

The  child  murmured  something  drowsily 
unintelligible.  The  man  took  hb  seat  again 
by  the  bed.  There  was  a  pause.  The 
child’s  breathing  grew  long  and  regular. 
The  rain  sounded  loud  in  the  silence.  In 
the  distance  a  street-car  rattled  noisily  by. 
Ariadne  started  up  with  a  scream,  “Fav- 
ver!  Fawer!” 

“Right  here,  dear.  Just  the  trolley  car.” 

“  It  ’minded  me  of  the  mad  ladies’  voices,” 
explained  Ariadne  apologetically,  breathing 
quickly.  She  added:  “Vat  was  such  a 
nawful  dream,  Fawer,  I  w'onder  could  I  ha\  e 
your  watch  to  hear  tick  in  my  hand  to  go 
me  to  sleep?” 

“Yes,  dear,  but  only  for  to-night,  because 
of  the  bad  dream.” 

There  were  little  nestling  noises,  gradual¬ 
ly  quieting  down.  Then,  sleepily,  “Fav- 
ver,  please.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“I  fink  I  could  go  all  to  sleep  if  you  would 
put  your  head  down  on  my  pillow  next  my 
bunny.” 

A  stir  in  the  darkness  and  an  instant’s 
quiet,  followed  by,  “Why,  Fawer,  what 
makes  your  face  all  over  water?  ” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“And  your  beard  is  as  w’et  as — ”  she 
broke  off  to  explain  to  herself,  “Oh,  it's 
rain,  of  tourse.  I  forgot  it’s  raining.  Now 
I  remember  how  to  reaUy  go  all  to 
sleep.  I  did  before.  I  listen  to  it  going 
patter,  patter,  patter,  patter — ”  the  little 
voice  ^ed  away. 

There  was  no  sound  at  all  in  the  room 
but  the  swift,  light  voice  of  the  watch  call¬ 
ing  that  Time,  Time,  Time  can  cure  all, 
can  cure  all,  can  cure  all,  and  outside  the 
brooding  murmur  of  the  rain. 

A  faint,  clear  gray  began  to  show  at  the 
windows. 


THE  END 
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badly  broke,  when  an 
old  feller  steps  out 
from  the  sidewalk  and 
says  to  me,  ‘Ain’t  your 
name  Greenway?’ 

“He  was  a  kind¬ 
looking  old  gentleman, 


ONCE  THE  CAR  TOT¬ 
TERED  AND  FELL,  BUT  > 

WILLING  HANDS  PLACED 
IT  TENDERLY  BACK  ON 

THE  TRACKS.  i 

SO  I  suspiects  he  is  a  ‘spotter.’  I  says: 
‘Yes,  that’s  my  name;  and  if  you’ve  got  a 
piece  of  twine  handy,  so  I  can  mend  this 
brake-beam,  we’re  starting  right  back  in  a 
few  minutes.’ 

“The  old  feller  laughs  a  minute,  and  then 
he  says:  ‘I  don’t  care  a  whang  when  you 
start  back.  I’ve  got  something  personal  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Greenway.’  Then  he  drags 
me  over  imder  a  light,  and  shows  me  his 
card.  ‘I’m  a  boyhood  friend  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  this  here  road,’  he  says,  ‘and  I’ve 
taken  a  notion.’ 

“I  got  kind  of  scared,  he  was  so  serious 
about  it.  You  see,  the  receiver  of  this  here 
railroad  is  a  pretty  big  guy.  Don’t  I  know? 
We  tried  to  run  the  road  without  a  receiver, 
one  year,  and  it  come  dam  near  failing  up. 
So  I  thought  we’d  better  be  moving  on.  I 


went  back  to  the  car  and  grabbed  the  rib¬ 
bons,  and  shouted  to  the  conductor,  ‘Here 
you,  climb  up  there,  and  take  a  holt,  and 
don’t  forget  to  hold  the  roof  on  tight,  when 
we  go  across  the  square!’— the  roof  of  the 
car  being  kind  of  loose,  you  see,  and  it  need¬ 
ing  to  be  pulled  down  on,  when  we  went 
across  the  big  tracks. 

“  But  I  couldn’t  shake  the  old  gent  that 
way.  ‘  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Greenway,’  he 
says.  ‘I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

&If  you  start  up  them  horses,  I’ll 
have  you  fired.’ 

7  “I  dropped  the  ribbons.  I 
ain’t  no  coward,  but  when  a  man 
has  worked  up  to  a  good  job,  he 
don’t  want  to  lose  it.  ‘Well, 
'  what  is  it?  ’  I  says. 

^  i)  “‘How  long  have  you  been 
^  -  .  driving  of  this  car?  ’  says  the  old 
gent. 

“  ‘  T wenty-one  years  next  May,' 
'  *  I  told  him. 

“‘And  them?’  he  says,  pwint- 
ing  to  Jessie  and  Major. 
“‘Them’s  seen  the  same  serv- 
^  ice.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  you  ever  get  tired  (rf 
i  ^  railroa^g?  ’  he  goes  on. 

“  ‘This  ain’t  much  railroading,’ 
I  told  him.  ‘  It’s  repair  work  and 

\  navigating.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  anyway,’  he  says,  ‘don’t 
you  ever  feel  the  need  of  rest?’ 

“I  didn’t  know  what  his  game 
was,  but  I  kind  of  thought  he 
^  wanted  to  get  me  to  kick  against 

the  road,  and  then  write  me 
to  the  main  oflSce.  So  I  says,  which  is 
so:  ‘Oh,  I  have  two  hours  off  every  other 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  then  I  mostly  falls 
asleep.’ 

“‘Well,  Mr.  Greenway,’  he  says,  ‘how 
would  you  like  to  quit  this  job  and  go  to 
the  country?  That’s  my  notion,’  he  says. 
‘I’ve  been  seeing  you  going  back  and  forth 
on  this  line  for  a  long  time,’  he  says,  ‘and 
you’re  getting'along  in  years,’  he  says,  ‘and 
you  ought  to  have  something  different  for 
to  end  your  days  with.  Now,  I’ve  got  a 
farm  over  in  Jersey,  and  I  need  just  such  a 
faithful  man  as  you  for  to  be  on  that  farm. 
That’s  my  notion.  The  work  won’t  be  ar- 
jus,’  he  says,  ‘and  I  want  you  to  take  them 
annermals  that  you’ve  b^n  driving  on  to 
the  front  of  that  car,  and  all  three  of  you 
can  live  the  simple  life,’  he  says.  ‘If  y®** 
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say  the  word,’  he  says,  ‘I  can  fix  it  with 
my  friend  what  nms  the  road.’ 

“I  looked  foolish  a  minute.  I  didn’t 
tnow  what  to  say.  Sol  jest  said, ‘It  would 
be  healthy,  all  right.’ 

‘“Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Greenway,’  says  the  old 
gent,  ‘herbs  in  rooris,  you  know,  according 
to  the  Latin.’ 

“I  seen  what  he  meant.  ‘You  bet,’  I 
says.  ‘Roots  and  herbs  is  the  best  medicine. 
These  new-fangled  doctors  is  fakes,’  I  says. 
—‘But  who  would  they  get  to  nm  this 
here  car?  ’ 

“‘Don’t  you  worry  about  that,’  says  the 
dd  gent.  ‘  The  question  is,  will  you  go?  ’ 

“I  thought  a  while.  Jest  then  the  con¬ 
ductor,  what  had  fallen  asleep,  wakes  up 
out  of  a  dream  and  yanks  the  bell-rope  five 
or  six  times,  thinkmg  he  was  in  danger. 
While  I  was  imlashing  the  bell-rop)e,  and 
quieting  Jessie  and  Major,  I  was  thinking 
hard.  Finally  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  I 
spoke  up: 

“‘Mister,’  I  says,  ‘maybe  you  know  the 
boss  of  the  road,  and  maybe  you’ve  jest 
got  one  of  them  cases  where  a  man  can  walk 
and  talk  straight,  only  he  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  somebody.  I  knowed  a  good- 
hearted  man  once,’  I  says,  ‘who  had  one  of 
them  kind,  and  went  aroimd  offering  mes¬ 
senger  boys  a  dollar 
apiece  for  homeless 
cats  to  be  delivered 
at  his  hotel,  and  in 

the  morning  they  was  1 11 


■'ii' 


here,  you,  climb 
'J?  there,  and 
don’t  forget  to 
hold  the  roof  on.” 


su  thousand  fresh-made  homeless  cats  de¬ 
livered  to  the  back  entrance  and  a  army 
<H  messenger  boys  threatening  Tor  to  bum 
the  hotel  unless  they  got  their  ^  money. 


But  if  you’re  sober  and  on  the  level,’  I 
says,  ‘which  you  look  it,  then  I’m  you’re 
man.  Providing,’  I  says,  ‘  these  faithful  an- 
nermals  and  me  ain’t  separated  in  life  and 
death.’ 

“Well,  when  I  pulled  in  at  the  bam  that 
night,  I  found  out  that  it  had  all  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  that  old  gentleman,  because  the 
super,  he  came  to  me  and  good-naturedly 
stmck  me  on  the  back  like  a  pile-driver,  a 
kind  of  thing  which  I  hate  because  it’s  Uie 
only  way  a  man  can  get  punched  and  not 
have  no  cause  for  to  defend  himself,  and 
he  says,  ‘Bill,  we  hear  you’re  all  through, 
and  going  to  the  coimtry  for  a  nice  soft, 
easy  life.’ 

“  ‘ And  the  horses?’  I  says. 

“‘Them,  too,’  he  says. 

“So,  in  reconition  of  my  long  services 
with  the  road,  I  was  presented  by  my  as¬ 
sembled  feller  workers  with  the  chanst  to 
buy  drinks  for  the  crowd,  which  I  did  so, 
with  high  spirits  like  my  pocket  was  being 
picked. 

“We  started  off  in  the  morning  early,  me 
and  Jessie  and  Major;  me  sitting  in  the 
back  of  a  kerridge  and  pulling  the  two 
faithful  annermals  along.  WTien  w’e  got 
out  on  to  the  country  roads  I  could  see 
that  they  begun  to  hurt  them  horses’  feet, 
^  which  was  accustomed  to  pa- 

ving-bl(Kks,  and  Jessie  she  began 
to  limp  a  little.  Only  for  that  and 
the  fact  that  everything  was  so 
darned  green  looking  that  it 
■  i  blinded  me,  we  got  along  all  right, 

_ p  f  ^  and  just  before  noon  we  stopped 

_rrr_P~  at  a  place,  and  who  should  come 
out  bareheaded  but  the  old  gent 
— who  had  got  us  out  to  live  the 
__v  ^ ,  simple  life. 

nTrr.r  “‘Welcome  to  Happy  Achers,’ 
he  says,  ‘which  is  what  I  call 
this  pastooral  locality  where  milk 
and  honey  flows  like  imported 
•  '/■Kr  -.T'-  and  domestic  at  a  Tammany 
.*  '  mental  improvement  society — or 

words  to  that  effeck.’ 

“‘Achers  is  right,’  I  says,  feeling  them 
_  places  which  had  been  boimced  around  on 
’  to  the  tail  of  that  kerridge,  ‘but  we’re 
game,  me  and  Jessie  and  Major,  and  as 
soon  as  we  get  something  into  our  stum- 
micks,  we’ll  be  happy  as  a  conductor  who 
has  broke  his  fare-register.  ’ 

“We  had  a  great  dinner,  and  lots  of  it, 
and  all  the  milk  you  could  drink,  only  it 
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had  a  kind  of  yellowish  scum  on  to  the  top 
of  it  which  you  had  to  spoon  off  before  you 
could  get  the  milk.  And  the  way  I  et  pota¬ 
toes  was  something  vulgar.  I  bet  I  et  two 
dollars’  worth  of  them  spuds.  I  got  asham¬ 
ed  and  offered  to  send  into  New  York  for 
some  more  at  my  expanse,  but  the  woman 
who  brought  ’em  on  to  the  table,  she  looked 
at  me  and  said,  ‘Ain’t  you  a  funny  man?’ 
and  laffed  fit  to  die.  I  know  what  the  joke 
was,  now.  They  have  potato  bushes  of 
their  own. 

“After  dinner  the  old  gentleman  came  to 
me  and  says  that  I  had  better  rest  two  or 
three  days  before  I  begxm  to  work.  I  told 
him  I  guess  not,  because  me  and  Jessie  and 
Major  would  get  stiff  joints  laying  around 
the  bam.  He  seen  I  meant  it,  so  he  says: 
‘Oh,  well,  you  may  be  right.  I’ve  got  a 
piece  of  ground  I  want  to  plow,  so  you  and 
the  horses  can  go  at  it;  only  take  it  easy, 
because  it’s  hard  work! ’  Then  he  shows  us 
the  plow,  and  I  can  see  right  away  that 
farm  work  is  totally  different  from  the  rail¬ 
road  business. 

“This  plow  game  was  fimny.  You  stick 
a  big  piece  of  iron  into  the  ground  and  let 
the  horses  pull  it  along.  It  goes  easy 
enough,  but  it  spoils  the  looks  of  the 
ground.  We  hitched  Jessie  and  Major  on 
to  the  end'of  that  thing,  and  I  grabb^  the 
handles  and  give  the  horses  a  gentle  soak 
with  the  whip.  Them  annermals  wouldn’t 
•  budge. 

‘“Come  on,  Jess;  come  up.  Major,’  I 
yells  to  ’em.  ‘Here  comes  a  damn  cable- 
car,’  I  hollers.  But  they  wouldn’t  budge. 

“All  of  a  sudden  I  seen  what  was  the 
matter.  I  left  the  annermals  and  went  up 
to  the  house  and  borrowed  a  bell,  which  I 
hitched  on  to  the  right  handle  of  the  plow. 
Then  I  took  a  stick  and  hit  it  twice — ding! 
ding! — and  them  horses  put  their  toes  into 
the  ground  and  went  along  fine.  When  I 
wanted  ’em  to  stop  I  give  ’em  one  bell — 
and  it  made  us  all  feel  at  home,  and  in  an 
hour  we  had  made  some  of  that  fine  piece 
of  land  look  rotten  and  lumpy,  and  we  was 
all  pretty  happy  achers,  just  as  the  old 
gent  predicked.  Of  course,  me  not  being  an 
old  hand,  them  rows  was  crooked,  and  we 
skipped  some  places;  but  the  main  {x>int 
was  to  make  that  groimd  unfit  for  to  be 
used,  and  we  did  that  all  right. 

“TTien  we  all  stopped  imder  a  tree 
where  somebody  had  been  and  left  some 
nuts,  which  I  opened  and  ate  one,  and  it 


tasted  like  the  ones  that  even  a  Greek  hot- 
chestnut  pedler  don’t  dare  to  sell,  which 
is  something  poisonous.  They  call  ’em 
ache-horns— and  it’s  a  good  name;  ach^ 
horns  is  fine  food  for  happy  achers,  whidi 
you  understand  I  say  sarcastic. 

“They  give  me  a  nice  room,  though,  to 
sleep  in  that  night — only  I  couldn’t  get  to 
sleep,  what  with  the  noises  going  on  out¬ 
side  the  window.  They  was  a  continooal 
noise  like  two  or  three  thousand  peanut- 
roasters’  whistles,  and  a  bird  (so  they  told 
me  in  the  morning)  came  on  to  a  tree  and 
kept  on  inquiring  and  kicking  like  he 
thought  he  had  left  some  article  in  the  car. 
I  couldn’t  sleep  a  wink,  and,  besides,  I 
knowed  from  the  feelings  inside  of  me  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  I  didn’t 
have  no  idea  what  it  was  going  to  be,  hut 
I  knowed  it  was  coming,  and  I  wished  I 
was  back  in  my  own  room  in  little  old  New 
York. 

“Sure  enough,  the  trouble  begun  to  come. 
After  breakfast  I  took  Jessie  and  Major  out 
into  the  yard,  and  was  going  to  hitch  ’em 
to  the  plow,  when  the  old  gent  appears 
and  says,  ‘You  better  turn  them  anner¬ 
mals  out  into  that  field  over  there.  They’s 
another  mare  there,’  he  says,  ‘and  it  will  do 
’em  a  heap  of  good  to  feel  the  green  swords 
underneath  their  feet.’  Which  was  a  joke, 
maybe,  for  that  old  feller  ain’t  naturally  i 
cruel  man,  and  they  wasn’t  no  such  weap¬ 
ons  around. 

“‘And  what’ll  I  be  doing?’  I  says. 

“‘You  can  watch  ’em,’  he  says. 

“So  I  did,  taking  it  easy  underneath  a 
tree. 

“Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  minute 
I  laid  eyes  on  this  other  horse  in  the  field, 
I  knowed  it  was  no  good.  For  one  thing, 
it  didn’t  have  hardly  no  hair  on  its  ankles, 
and  that  goes  to  show  that  it  was  no  ir- 
sf)ectable,  hard-working  annermal.  And  an¬ 
other  thing,  it  was  eating  grass.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  look  on  Jessie’s  face  when 
she  seen  that  horse  eating  grass.  Major, 
he  was  surprised,  too.  Jessie,  she  looked 
at  the  grass  and  then  she  looked  at  me, 
and  snorted  like  any  outrj^ed  female,  and 
went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  field. 
And  just  to  calm  her  feelings,  I  went  up  to 
the  bam  and  brought  her  down  a  handful 
of  hay,  which  she  ate  delicate  and  thankful 

“Pretty  soon  that  strange  h<xse  walks 
over  to  where  Major  was.  Major,  he  slic¬ 
ed  to  nm,  but  he  thought  better  and  stood 
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his  ground  waiting  for  two  bells,  as  I  fig¬ 
ured  out.  They  passed  the  time  of  day, 
this  other  horse  and  Major,  which  was  prop¬ 
er  and  polite,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  I 
took  out  my  bell  and  give  two  whacks  on 
it  with  a  stick. 

“You  could  have  knocked  me  stiff  with 
a  transfer  when  Major  paid  no  attention  to 
the  bells,  but  just  lean^  over  and  grabbed 
a  mouthful  of  grass,  and  begim  eating  it. 
Having  got  one  taste  of  it,  he  began  to  rip 
up  the  grass  something  frightful.  I  holler¬ 
ed  to  him,  ‘Major,  you  darn  fool,  you  stop 
eating  that  stuff,’  and  went  over  to  grab 
him;  but  when  he  seen  me  coming  he  and 
that  other  horse  they  r\m  for  all  they  was 
worth,  stopping  now  and  then  to  grab  a 
mouthful  of  grass.  And  all  the  time  Jessie 
she  was  looking  on  like  her  eyes  would  pop 
out  of  her  head. 

“Well,  it  took  about  ten  minutes  for 
Major  to  get  so  full  of  that  grass  that  you 
could  almost  see  his  old  hide  turning  green. 
And  then  he  began  carrying  on  something 
shameful.  He  dropped  down  sideways,  and 
fell  over  on  to  his  back,  and  began  to  swing 
his  1^  into  the  air  and  squirm  around, 
snorting  and  making  an  awful  disturbance. 
And  tlus  other  horse  leading  him  on  worse 
and  worse.  I  stood  out  there  giving  two 
bells  till  I  saw  it  wasn’t  no  more  use  than 
telling  a  drunken  man  about  his  grocer’s 
Wll,  and  then  I  give  Jessie  two  bells  and 
took  her  back  to  the  bam,  all  broke  up  by 
them  actions. 

“When  I  went  out  to  look  for  Major,  I 
saw  him  and  that  other  horse  standing  to¬ 
gether,  still  eating  grass,  but  slower,  and  I 
could  see  that  they  was  as  thick  as  thieves, 
and  when  I  hollered,  ‘Major!’  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  Major  he  just  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  had  been  introduced  to  me  somewhere 
in  a  crowd,  but  had  forgotten  exactly  who 
I  was.  And  me  that  had  drove  that  anner- 
mal  summer  and  winter,  and  often  picked 
ghss  and  pieces  of  stone  out  of  his  feet!  I 
felt  pretty  bad;  and  Jessie  she  wouldn’t  eat 
her  hay  that  night,  and  I  could  hear  her 
stamping  her  feet  every  time  I  woke  up. 

“Every  morning,  for  the  next  few  days, 
‘took  Jessie  out  in  the  field  to  see  if  the 
of  her  wouldn’t  bring  Major  back  to 
fright  mind;  but  he  was  on  a  spree  that 
i^ed  as  if  it  might  last  till  he  went  into 
the  delirium  trimmings  and  had  to  be  gave 
the  Keeley  cure.  And,  of  course,  I  didn’t 
*^t  to  tell  the  old  gent,  because  it  wasn’t 


his  fault,  and  it  would  only  make  him  feel 
bad.  So  I  let  on  that  I  didn’t  feel  just  right, 
and  laid  around  watching  the  way  things 
was  going.  Besides,  I  knowed  that  Major’s 
age  would  begin  to  tell  on  him  pretty  soon, 
because  an  old  feller  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
yoimg  ones  very  long,  either  human  beings 
or  aimermals. 

“And  that’s  just  what  happened.  I 
could  see  that  when  Major  cavorted,  he  did 
it  with  a  kind  of  rheumatic  limp,  and  some¬ 
times  when  he  rolled  over  and  kicked  his 
heels  in  the  air  he  fovmd  it  was  pretty  hard 
to  get  up,  and  lay  there  a  wMle  puffing 
and  panting  and  making  believe  that 
he  wasn’t  really  trying  to  get  up  anyhow. 

“And  then,  one  afternoon,  when  I  had 
Jessie  out  there,  she  looking  sad  and 
thoughtful.  Major  he  shook  himself  once  or 
twict,  like  any  fellow  who  is  coming  out  of 
it  with  a  Katzenjammer  and  a  feeling  that 
he  wants  some  one  to  be  kind  to  him  and 
tell  him  about  the  straight  and  narrow 
track,  and  made  slow  and  solemn  in  the 
direction  of  where  me  and  Jessie  was  stand¬ 
ing.  You  never  seen  such  a  face  of  repent¬ 
ance  as  Major  had.  He  had  been  going  the 
pace  that  hands  people  the  knockout,  and 
he  had  seen  it  at  last.  He  came  on,  slow, 
making  believe  that  the  rheumatic  limp 
was  where  he  had  accident’ly  fell  and  hurt 
hisself. 

“  I  made  up  my  mind  to  treat  Major  just 
as  kind  as  I  knew  how,  and  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  So  I  reached  out  and  patted  him 
on  the  first  bone  I  could  reach,  and  said 
something  bright  and  cheerful.  That 
tickled  Major,  and  he  turned  to  Jessie,  who 
was  standing  looking  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  feminine-like.  I  thought  she  would 
relent  all  right  when  she  felt  good  and 
ready,  and  I  was  just  going  to  pat  Major 
again  to  give  him  courage,  when  Jessie  give 
a  triumphant  snort  and  lifted  up  both  heels 
to  onct,  and  planted  them  right  where 
Major’s  breastplate  used  to  be,  on  the 
horse-car  harness.  He  fell  like  he  had  been 
struck  behind  the  ear  by  a  taxi-cab.  He 
rolled  over  on  to  one  side,  give  me  and 
Jessie  a  sorrowful  look,  and  that  w'as  all. 
Jessie  walked,  of  her  own  accord,  right 
back  to  the  bam,  and  her  appetite  came 
back,  and  she  made  a  good  meal. 

“I  see  the  country  was  no  place  for  me 
and  Jessie,  after  what  had  happened,  and 
the  old  gentleman  was  willing  we  should  go 
back  on  to  the  horse-car.  When  we  was 
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speaking  about  the  great  loss  Major  would 
be,  the  old  gent  says:  ‘I  ain’t  going  to 
have  you  go  back  to  the  city  with  only  one 
horse,  when  you  came  out  here  with  two. 
I  ain’t  got  much  use  for  that  one  out  in  the 
field — hadn’t  you  better  take  her  back  with 
you?’ 

“  First,  the  idea  of  driving  that  miserable 
critter  on  my  car,  to  be  continooally  re¬ 
minding  me  of  Major,  didn’t  strike  me 
right.  But  all  of  a  sudden  an  idea  come 
to  me.  It  would  be  a  regular  life  sentence 
of  objick-lessons  for  the  darned  fool,  al- 
wa)rs  to  be  traveling  alongside  of  Jessie, 


what  had  been  done  such  an  injury.  So  I 
said,  ‘All  right,’  and  here  they  are.— Jessie 
won’t  have  no  mercy  on  her,  will  you 
Jess?” 

“  Well,  we’d  better  be  going  along  now,” 
said  Bill  to  me,  getting  up  and  pulling  the 
reins  taut.  He  solemnly  gave  himself  two 
bells,  and  as  solemnly  tapi^  the  foot-gong, 
though  the  street  was  almost  deserted. 

“Go  along,  Jessie,  that’s  the  giri,”  he 
said;  and  then,  laying  a  short  lash  ungen- 
tly  over  the  back  of  the  other  horse,  he 
shouted,  “Gwan,  now,  you  affinity!” 


IS  IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU? 

by 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 


AS  the  sweet  even,  falling  down 

The  woods  and  fields  above  the  town. 

Turns  sudden  all  the  shallow  river’s  onyx  sands  to  gray  and  brown, 

A  file  of  children  heading  west 
Meet  at  the  narrow  bridge  abreast 

A  throng  of  children  eastward  bound,  in  flowering  vines  and  daisies  drest. 

The  playmates  trooping  toward  the  mom. 

With  frocks  all  beny'-stained  and  tom. 

Their  picnic  baskets  toss  and  swing,  and  sweetly  toot  a  woodland  horn. 

The  others  turn,  and  yield  them  ground 
(Toward  evening,  and  the  barrens,  bound); 

Not  decked  are  these  with  daisy-chains;  another  chain  their  necks  have  found. 

With  shoulders  bent  they  plod  along. 

Nor  mark  the  merrymakers’  song: — 

Their  gray  and  grimed  procession  notes  no  music  but  the  factoiy’s  gong. 
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One  harshly  coughs,  and,  stumbling  on, 

A  little  blood  gasps  forth  anon; 

Then  drags  his  worn  and  listless  feet  across  this  childhood  Rubicon. 
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STRAIGHT  TALK 


CONCERNING  THE  BENCH  OP 
OLD  VIRGINIA 

I  had  been  intending  for  a  long  time  to 
write  and  thank  you  as  l^st  I  could  for  the  long 
public  service  you  have  done  the  people  in 
making  their  hght  against  the  Interests,  and 
for  your  general  efforts  in  the  direction  of  pro¬ 
moting  morality  among  the  people.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Connolly’s  “Big 
Business  and  the  Bench.”  I  am  constrained  to 
lost  no  time  in  writing  that  letter  of  thanks. 

While  all  of  your  stories  have  not  been  as 
strictly  along  moral  lines  as  I  could  wish,  and 
1  have  felt  I  had  the  privilege  of  complaining 
to  you  of  them  in  one  or  two  instances,  yet  I 
am  convinced  men  are  never  perfect  and  we 
will  have  to  take  a  few  minor  imperfections 
along  with  a  great  deal  of  good. 

It  was  earnestly  charged  in  our  compara¬ 
tively  recent  Democratic  primary  election  in 
Virginia,  by  a  leading  candidate,  that  our  state 
judiciary  was  almost  to  a  man  in  sympathy  with 
the  marine  wing  of  that  party,  and  that  we 
were  in  grave  danger  of  miscarriage  of  justice 
for  that  reason;  yet  few  believed  it  was  so  se¬ 
rious.  But  since  Mr.  Connolly’s  beginning  of 
oposures  along  that  line  and  his  convincing 
^tement  that  the  corruption  of  the  higher 
judidary  in  certain  states  has  had  or  will  have 

*  irrupting  effect  on  the  other  judiciary  in 
the  rest  of  the  states,  we  should  at  least  begin 
to  open  our  eyes  here  in  old  conservative 
Virginia. 

An  ex-judge  of  a  near-by  county  a  short 
tOM  ago  remarked  to  the  writer,  openly  in  a 
^ay  CM,  that  he  had  once  fought  the 
"TOocratic  state  machine  to  the  best  of  his 
ahihty,  and  it  had  resulted  in  his  losing  out  on 
JJ*n^ng  he  had  tried  to  get  in  a  political  way, 
wt  that  as  soon  as  he  trained  with  the  machine 

*  got  what  he  was  after.  That  might  have 


been  taken  as  an  isolated  case  and  of  no  im¬ 
portance;  but  during  the  campaign  referred  to, 
many  suspicious  things  occurred  which  at  least 
will  justify  our  not  having  any  longer  the  rever¬ 
ence  for  our  judiciary  that  they  have  heretofore 
enjoyed. 

Carysbrook,  Va.  C.  E.  J. 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  REAL  THINGS 

Last  year  I  had  several  copies  of  your 
Everybody’s,  which  convinced  me  that  you 
were  after  real  things.  We  are  now  regular  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  are  mightily  pleased  with  the  task 
which  you  have  undertaken  under  the  title  of 
“  Big  Business  and  the  Bench.” 

Mr.  C.  P.  Connolly  is  certainly  on  the  right 
track,  and  will  not  have  to  go  back  to  ancient 
history  for  material  or  evidence  to  substantiate 
his  assertions. 

Omaha,  Neb.  F.  H.  C. 

BIG  BUSINESS  IN  TENNESSEE 
AND  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  C.  P.  Connolly. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  this  morning  subscribed  to 
Everybody’s  Magazine  to  get  the  benefit  of 
your  articles  on  “Big  Business  and  the  Bench.” 
It  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  after  thirty  years 
of  practise  in  the  courts,  that  the  most  corrupt 
and  corrupting  branch  of  American  government 
is  the  judiciary  that  is  protected  by  a  subsi¬ 
dized  press.  It  has  heretofore  intimidated  every 
writer  who  is  inclined  to  expose  it,  and  every 
lawyer  dreads  the  effect  of  its  displeasure  upon 
his  business.  I  have  seen  the  trail  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  and  felt  its  fangs,  like  the  advocate  in  the 
Sullivan  case.  I  have  criticised  judges  in  lan¬ 
guage  almost  as  strong,  if  not  quite,  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  rehearing,  and  I  was  told  that  if  I 
filed  the  petition  I  would  be  ruled  in  contempt 
and  perhaps  disbarred.  I  filed  it,  and  it  was 
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stricken  from  the  record,  with  leave  to  hie  a 
petition  in  “respectful  language.’’  A  modihed 
petition  was  prepared  and  hl^  in  which  I  did 
not  join.  It  was  overruled  without  word  or 
comment,  and  two  opinions  now  stand  as 
precedents,  both  of  which  are  legal  travesties. 

Two  of  the  most  prolihc  helds  1  know  of  for 
such  articles  as  you  are  writing  would  be  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kentucky.  Both  are  dominated  by 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  Incidentally,  we  have  never  had  a  fel¬ 
low-servant  act.  A  railroad  lobby  in  both 
houses  has  defeated  such  a  bill  in  every  legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  R.  H.  S.,  Att’y. 

NOT  WITH  US 

I  read  your  last  number  attacking  the  judi¬ 
ciary.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  with  you  in  this 
movement,  and  for  this  reason:  you  assume 
that  because  there  are  many  isolated  cases  of 
corruption  and  dishonesty  among^  judges, 
the  whole  judicial  system  is  subject  to  attack 
and  censure.  That,  at  least,  is  the  general  tone 
of  the  first  article.  Individual  cases  of  corrup¬ 
tion  you  can  not  attack  too  severely.  But  do 
these  isolated  incidents  argue  for  a  system  cor¬ 
rupt  in  its  entirety?  Of  course  there  is  corrup¬ 
tion;  there  always  will  be  in  any  department 
of  human  activity — that  is  because  it  is  human. 
But  does  that  jukify  a  general  attack  upon  the 
judiciary  as  a  whole? 

Besides,  what  is  the  ciue?  More  honest 
men?  Tliat  remedy  is  to  be  applied  to  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  and  not  to  the  system. 

Don’t  be  iconoclastic.  Diagnose  the  case 
and  then  let  us  know  the  remedy. 

Defiance,  O.  H.  P.  E.,  Att’y. 

THE  COURTS  NEED  HONEST 
CRITICISM 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  first 
chapter  on  the  conduct  of  judges  of  certain 
courts,  by  C.  P.  Connolly,  and  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  for  taking  up  this  matter. 

It  is  something  that  should  have  been  done 
long  ago,  and  I  hope  that  he  may  continue  to 
expose,  if  not  the  corruption,  at  least  the  bias 
of  the  courts. 

I  have  been  a  practising  attorney  for  forty 
years;  have  tried  causes  in  eighteen  different 
counties  in  my  native  state,  including  the  two 
largest  cities,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
before  at  least  fifty  different  judges,  and  have 
found  in  my  own  experience  w^t  Mr.  Coimolly 
so  forcibly  portra)rs. 

When  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873, 
lawyers  might  have  differed  as  to  the  opinions 
on  questions  of  law,  but  no  one  thought  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  integrity  of  the  courts.  It  is  not  so 


now.  The  reason  is  plain,  and  I  am  glad  th*t  1 
magazine  of  the  standing  of  Evekybody’s  has 
taken  up  the  cudgel.  And  before  its  articles 
are  finished,  Evekybooy’s  will  awaken  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  bar  to  the  fact  that  if  lawyen 
wish  to  have  the  respect  of  the  public,  as  the 
bar  formerly  had,  they  must  take  a  firm  stand 
and  ^>eak  plainly  their  minds  to  the  couitt. 
The  time  for  mincing  words  has  paacH, 

Altoona,  Pa.  F.  L.,  Att’y. 

ANOTHER  DISSENTING  VOICE— BUT 
THE  “AYES"  HAVE  IT 

I  notice  with  great  regret  that  you  proposea 
sensational — at  least  so  describ^— investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  judiciary  of  this  country.  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  sane,  rational,  and 
fair  investigation  of  anything;  but  our  courts 
are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  any  lack 
of  respect  for  the  courts  will  bring  us  that  much 
nearer  to  anarchy  and  barbarism.  Respect, 
even  reverence,  for  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  encouraged.  Its  decisions  have  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  wise. 

Of  the  Christian  religion  it  might  be  said  that 
the  “worst  crimes  of  history’’  have  beoi  pop^ 
trated  under  the  sanction  of  its  leaders,  yet 
Christ  has  done  more  for  the  uplift  of  mankiiid 
than  any  one  else  who  has  ever  lived,  and  ffis 
teachings  are  the  foimdation  of  dviUatioo. 
Sensational  attacks  on  the  Christian  religioo 
and  on  our  courts  can  only  bring  evil. 

I  recognize  that  yrou  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good.  I  was  one  of  the  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  insurance  methods,  which  met  in  Untei- 
myer’s  oflSce  in  New  York.  You  did  a  good 
work  there.  The  bucket-shop  sharks  desemd 
all  you  said  of  them,  and  you  no  doubt  have  had 
influence  in  improving  the  conditions  in  the 
steel  mills.  They  have  unquestionably  gre^y 
improved  there,  as  they  have  in  the  packing¬ 
houses,  for  all  of  which  I  give  you  credit. 

I  am  already  a  subscriber  to  your  magaane 
for- 1913,  but  if  I  find  that  it  will  publish  sensa¬ 
tional  attacks  upon  what  I  regard  as  dvilia- 
tion  par  excellence,  I  shall  not  continue  the  sub¬ 
scription. 

.  Yoidt,  Pa.  A.  B.  F. 

PRAISE  FOR  “THE  PORCUPINE  TRAP' 

Your  article  on  “The  Porcupine  Ti^” bib 
exceedingly  good  one,  and  should  do  much  to¬ 
ward  warning  the  public  against  purchasing 
shares  in  such  companies  as  most  of  those  oper¬ 
ating  in  that  district  are. 

I  spent  two  months  during  the  past  autumn 
in  investigating  the  Porcupine  district  for  1^ 
portant  mining  interests,  and  found  the  condi¬ 
tions  much  as  you  describe  them.  . 

I  am  glad  to  see  yrou  take  up  the  questnm  d 
a  public  ■  campaign  against  sudi  promotxins, 
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and  ■rt'aH  be  glad  to  assist  you  with  such  data 
as  I  am  permitted  to  use  in  any  future  investi- 
aations  which  you  may  take  up. 

New  York  City.  F.  S.  C. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  hearty  “Good!” for  your 
“Porcupine  Trap,”  and,  believe  me,  I  know. 

New  York  City,  J.  H. 

I  have  read  your  report  in  the  February 
Everybody’s  on  the  Porcupine  gold  camp  with 
much  interest.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  obtain 
information  that  i?  reliable  regarding  these 
mines. 

Springfield,  Mass.  F.  L.  M. 

Thanks  for  the  spirit  that  gives  us  the  “Por¬ 
cupine  Trap.”  That’s  why  I  can’t  do  without 
Evuybody’s. 

Seattle,  Wash.  H.  H. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  WHOLE  NEW  SYSTEM 
OF  LAW 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  contend 
that  Mr.  Connolly’s  series  is  not  needed;  or  that 
the  judicial  corruption  and  miscarriage  he  has 
unearthed  are  unimportant.  I  feel  sure  he  is  a 
competent  lawyer  and  investigator,  and  the 
conditions  he  describes  call  for  the  loudest  con- 
denutation  and  immediate  remedy. 

But  there  is  yet  an  aspect  of  this  question  of 
the  judiciary  ^at  will  remain  unsolved  after 
Mr.  Connolly  is  through.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
ay  that  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  in¬ 
justice  perpetrated  under  our  present  system  is 
due  to  decisions  of  corrupt  judges.  Speaking 
conversely,  I  believe  that  if  all  judges  were  hon¬ 
est  and  unapproachable,  a  preponderating  per¬ 
centage  of  the  present  injustice  would  still  go  on. 
The  fault  lies  inherent  in  our  legal  system, 
honest,  broad-gaged  judge  hasn’t  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  effect  justice.  He  is  bound  down  by 
the  law  of  precedent,  formulated  when  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  were  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  are  to-day.  New  times  call 
for  new  measures  as  well  as  new  men. 

The  young  lawyer  is  trained  in  these  immu¬ 
table  conventions.  By  the  time  he  is  eligible 
for  the  bench,  he  is  saturated  with  them;  he 
gives  undue  emphasis  to  points  of  law  and  pro¬ 
cedure  laid  down  for  him  by  generations  ahead 
(rf  him,  by  men  who  would  be  wholly  at  loss  in 
a  present  environment. 

I  refer  to  the  subservience  of  our  judges  to 
our  Puritanically  evolved  common  law.  And 
w  eminent  law  professor,  Roscoe  Pound,  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  goes  so  far  as  to  charge 
ow  judges  with  adhering  to  the  common  law 
f»^pl«  even  when  our  legislatures  pass  laws 
awogating  such  principles. 

In  other  wor^,  thb  twentieth  century  of 


ours  is  saddled  with  an  eighteenth-century  le¬ 
gal  system.  It’s  really  about  time  that  we  took 
steps  to  inject  the  socializing  spirit  of  the  times 
into  it.  Our  failure  to  do  so  as  yet  is  one  of 
the  greatest  reproaches  to  our  American  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  especially  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
legal  profession. 

When  Mr.  Connolly  has  finished  this  series, 
ask  him,  or  some  one  else  equally  competent,  to 
diagnose  for  the  people  the  antiquity  of  our 
law;  and  then — what  is  more  important — to 
suggest  those  revisions  and  amendments,  by 
the  proper  processes,  by  which  our  common 
law  can  be  attuned  to  the  concert  pitch  of  mod¬ 
em  industrialism. 

Medford,  Mass.  A.  L.  J. 

WITH  US 

I  am  delighted  at  your  proposed  exposure 
of  the  judiciary  system  as  it  now  exists.  I  am 
already  twelve  months  in  advance  with  Every¬ 
body’s,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  that  position 
as  long  as  you  keep  up  the  fight  as  you  have  in 
the  past.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  get  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  read  your  valuable  magazine  and  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  reform  of  the  judiciary. 

Lawrenceville,  Ga.  L.  M.  L.,  Att’y. 

AND  AGAIN! 

“  Big  Business  and  the  Bench”  promises  one 
of  the  most  astonishing- revelations  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nation.  No  honest  citizen  can  ob¬ 
ject  to  its  utmost  publicity.  To  call  it  muck¬ 
raking  is  to  confess  t^t  the  story  Mr. 
Connelly  telb  deals  with  “muck.”  It  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  judges  who  are  still 
upon  the  bench,  and  mention^  herein,  are  of 
the  “muck.”  Clean  it  out. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  O.  S. 

POOR  PENNSYLVANIA! 

With  great  satisfaction  I  have  just  read  the 
very  vigorous  and  interesting  opening  chapter 
of  the  proposed  series  of  articles,  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Connolly,  on  “Big  Business  and  the  Bench;” 
and  if  it  is  a  fair  promise  of  what  one  can  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  in  the  subsequent  ones,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  productive  of  good. 

For  quite  a  while  I  have  been  urged  to  write 
just  such  a  story  of  the  courts  as  I  know  them 
from  intimate  association,  and  as  long  have  had 
in  contemplation  its  beginning;  but  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly  seems  to  have  beaten  me  to  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  material  I  have  may  be  available  to 
Mr.  Connolly,  and  if  it  could  be  worked  into 
his  story  it  not  only  would  corroborate  all  he 
has  said  or  can  say,  but  in  addition  would 
strengthen  it  and  give  it  a  local  tinge,  so  far  as 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned. 

Uniontown,  Pa.  M.  I.  D.,  Att’y. 
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ONAH  was  a  well-known  prophet, 
and  the  whale,  despite  his  big  bulk, 
was  a  nobody.  Yet  the  whale  with 
incredible  egotism,  because  he  was 
large  and  domineering,  swam  roimd 
the  world  with  his  jaws  wide  open,  swallow¬ 
ing  with  sublime  rmconcem  whatever  floated 
across  his  path.  When  he  swallowed  Jonah  he 
encounter^  for  the  first  time  some  one  obvi¬ 
ously  more  important  than  himself.  He  learned 
that  the  egotist  who  inconveniences  others  is 
liable  some  day  to  be  inconvenienced  himself. 
After  bringing  the  prophet  safe  to  land,  he 
swam  away,  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  fish.  It  must 
have  taken  him  years  to  recover  his  self-respect. 

“Xante”  (Century),  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedg¬ 
wick,  is  the  story  of  a  similar  disillusionment 
which  happened  to  a  human  leviathan. 

Novelists  are  detectives  of  souls;  it  is  their 
business  to  go  about  unmasking  people  for 
better  or  for  worse.  Half  the  pleasure  of  reading 
fiction  consists  in  the  unmasked  glimpses  we 
catch  of  our  friends  and  our  hidden  selves.  A 
novel  that  captures  our  fancy  is  very  often  no 
more  than  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  our  own 
faces.  Very  few  readers  will  be  flattered  to  trace 
resemblances  to  themselves  in  Madame  von 
Marwit2,  affectionately  known  as  Xante;  but 
many  who  have  suffer^  in  the  jaws  of  an  ego¬ 
tist  will  find  consolation  in  recognizing  a  likeness 
to  the  Jonah  she  swallowed. 

m 

Xante  is  the  greatest  female  pianist  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  She  is  also  a  monstrous  and  exotic  crea¬ 
tion  of  unconscious  selfishness.  Because  she  is 
great  as  a  musician,  people  credit  her  with  being 


great-natured  throughout.  She  has  the  faculty 
for  inspiring  blind  adoration;  she  employs  it  to 
lure  and  then  gobble  up  any  one  who  can  be  of 
service  to  her.  She  is  so  unquestionably  a  g^ 
nius  and  seems  so  justified  in  her  selfishness,  that 
she  actually  convinces  her  victims  that  they 
ought  to  thank  her  for  effacing  them.  Xhen  she 
encounters  the  one  person  in  all  her  triumphant 
experience  who  refuses  to  be  digested — a  young 
English  Jonah,  who  has  married  her  ward, 
Karen. 

When  first  we  meet  Madame  von  Marwitx 
she  has  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  her  pow¬ 
er.  She  is  applauded  as  a  magnanimous  and 
perfect  character.  She  shines  like  a  harvest- 
moon,  serenely  self-complacent,  smiling  indiffer¬ 
ently  down  on  all  lesser  destinies. 

We  have  likened  her  to  a  harvest-moon  and 
to  a  whale,  but  Mrs.  Sedgwick  treats  her  more 
as  if  she  were  a  balloon:  with  extraordinary 
care  and  cunning  she  sets  to  work  to  deflate  her. 
Xhe  more  we  learn  about  Xante,  the  smaUer  she 
shrinks  in  our  estimation,  until  at  last  she  is  no 
more  than  a  mere  limp  morsel  of  moistly  emo¬ 
tional  humanity.  At  first  she  was  so  immense 
that  we  had  to  use  a  telescope  to  survey  her; 
by  the  time  Mrs.  Sedgwick  has  done  with  her  a 
pocket  microscope  will  serve  all  purposes. 


But  egotism  has  its  uses.  All  artists 
be  egotists.  It  requires  a  well-devcloprf  *“• 
conceit  to  suppose  that  it  matters  a  cont^tal 
to  the  world  what  thoughts  go  on  within  yow 
head,  let  alone  to  suppose  that  the  wond  will 
pay  to  learn  them.  Incredible  as  it  inay  seem, 
one  modem  novelist  has  come  out  with  the  con. 
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fession  that  he  is  a  morbidly  modest  person. 
In  “Ave”  (Appleton),  George  Moore  pleads 
with  us  to  believe  that  within  the  bombastic 
jnd  truailcnt  appearance  that  he  often  pre¬ 
sents,  trembles  a  heart  shy  as  a  wren  in  a  hedge¬ 
row  or  a  mouse  along  the  wainscoting.  He 
urges  on  us  that  his  leading  characteristic  is  an 
in«terate  belief  in  his  own  inferiority. 

“Ave”  is  the  first  volume  of  a  trilogy,  which 
will  be  completed  under  the  generic  title  of 
“Hail  and  Farewell.”  It  is  fortunate  that  it 
^old  appear  at  the  same  time  as  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett’s  Clayhanger  series;  the  two  trilogies  will 
afford  opportunities  for  comparison.  Arnold 
Bennett  claims  that  it  was  George  Moore’s 
“The  Mmnmer’s  Wife”  that  taught  him  the 
vdue  of  the  Five  Towns  for  fiction  purposes. 
He  also  owns  that  Moore’s  novels  taught  him 
how  to  be  a  realist — they  performed  the  same 
service  for  H.  G.  Wells. 

These  two  disciples  have  won  a  wider  popu¬ 
larity  than  their  master  is  ever  likely  to  obtain. 
But  now  he  rises  up  for  a  last  time  to  test  his 
strength,  and  carries  the  English  school  of  real¬ 
ism,  which  he  has  established,  one  step  further 
in  its  development.  Whereas  Wells  and  Ben¬ 
nett  are  writing  fiction  touched  off  with  auto¬ 
biography,  “Ave”  is  a  frankly  personal  confes¬ 
sion  into  which  are  woven  fiction  elements. 
“Art  must  be  parochial  in  the  beginning,”  says 
George  Moore,  “to  become  cosmopolitan  in  the 
ad.”  He  has  pushed  the  maxim  to  its  furthest 
limit  by  writing  entirely  about  himself. 

Greatly  daring  in  confusing  terms,  one  might 
call  this  book  an  impressionist  pastel  of  life:  it 
combines  the  hasty  truth  of  the  impressionist 
drawing  with  the  finished  smoothness  of  a  col¬ 
ored  crayon.  ProdigaUy  he  flings  into  his 
pages  all  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
yean  that  he  had  stored  away  for  future  novels. 
He  is  not  content  with  what  he  has  accom¬ 
plished.  He  sets  out  to  teU  us,  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  of  the  great  books  he  would  have  written, 
if  Fate  and  himself  had  managed  his  career 
aright!  At  the  last  chapter  he  leaves  us  puz- 
iled,  wondering  whether  “Ave”  is  not  that 
peat  book  of  which  he  has  always  dreamt. 

When  a  sincere  man  tells  the  truth  about 
himself,  there  are  bound  to  be  some  readers  who 
^  cavil  at  his  coarseness.  Delicate  stomachs 
s^d  beware  of  “Ave;”  the  observations  on 
me  which  it  contains  are  not  pre-digested,  but 
handed  out  in  raw  slices. 

ar 

It  must  be  very  awkward  to  be  bom  with  a 
Wver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  especiaUy  if  the 
spoon  is  so  large  that  you  can’t  get  it  out  with- 
wt  hurting.  Such  was  the  misfortune  of  Luisa 
m  Tuscany.  Her  silver  spoon  was  forced  upon 
“*■  Without  consultation  as  to  her  wishes, 
«  was  bom  a  princess.  “My  Own  Story” 


(Putnam)  is  her  account  of  the  annoyance 
which  it  caused  her.  It  is  a  solemn  warning 
against  ever  becoming  a  member  of  a  royal 
house. 

Her  flight  from  her  husband,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony,  and  her  various  frenzied  at¬ 
tempts  to  divest  herself  of  her  royalty  have 
been  for  the  past  decade  the  amazement  and 
gossip  of  the  world.  “My  Own  Story”  is  her 
explanation  and  defense.  She  found  her  career 
unreal  and  theatric.  She  was  surrounded  by 
spies  and  other  barbaric  survivals  of  the  Middk 
Ages.  As  a  Christian’s  life  is  supposed  to  be  a 
preparation  for  eternity,  so  hers  was  a  constant 
schooling  for  her  exalted  position  in  society. 
She  describes  poignantly  how  she  would  stand 
at  her  palace  windows,  watching  and  envying 
the  laboring  crowds  going  home  from  work. 
Once  she  escaped  from  the  royal  treadmill  and 
sat  disguised  among  the  gods  at  the  theatre. 

Her  childhood  was  made  joyless  by  the  re¬ 
peated  admonition,  “  Princesses  do  not  do  that.” 
She  longed  to  be  natural.  She  was  stifled  by  the 
superstitious  twilight  of  court  etiquette.  Riche¬ 
lieu  represented  kings  as  “  God’s  living  images.” 
Luisa  of  Tuscany  represents  them  as  something 
less  than  men.  She  says  they  are  most  ordinary 
people,  and,  once  they  become  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood,  lose  their  halos.  She  herself  is  a 
Hapsburg  and  ought  to  know.  As  an  Indian 
warrior  was  wont  to  practise  scalp-collecting, 
so  she,  in  the  course  of  her  narrative,  contrives 
to  snatch  halos  from  half  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  She  dates  the  active  commencement 
of  her  troubles  from  the  day  she  attempted  to 
mount  a  bicycle.  It  produced  a  quarrel  with 
her  royal  father-in-law,  who  suspected  her  of 
abandoning  skirts.  A  faU  from  a  throne  seems  a 
long  tumble  to  get  from  a  bicycle. 

at 

Samuel  Pepys  was  present  in  Westminster 
Abbey  when  certain  repairs  were  being  carried 
out,  and  the  coffin  of  Jane  Seymour  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  That  night  he  brags  in  his  diary,  “I 
did  kiss  the  lips  of  a  dead  queen.”  We  are  most 
of  us  capable  of  the  same  delightful  snobbish¬ 
ness.  Nothing  wiU  ever  convince  us  that  mon- 
archs  are  not  vastly  superior  persons.  Joseph 
McCabe  gives  us  proof  in  his  gaUery  of  en¬ 
throned  criminals,  “The  Empresses  of  Rome” 
(Holt). 

Every  now  and  then  some  cadaverous  pessi¬ 
mist  rises  up  to  question  whether  the  race  has 
shown  any  moral  progress  in  the  last  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  By  comparing  this  book  with  “  My 
Own  Story,  ”  he  wiU  get  his  answer. 

An  interesting  picture  is  drawn  of  the  political 
power  held  by  women  in  Rome  in  its  decadence. 
Even  at  an  earHer  period  militant  suffragette 
tactics  were  in  fashion.  When  the  Oppian  Law 
curtailed  feminine  finery,  old-fashioned  sena- 
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tors  were  dismayed  to  find  their  wives  and 
daughters  holdiiig  public  meetings,  besetting 
the  approaches  to  the  Senate,  demanding  their 
votes,  and  even  invading  the  houses  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  and  coercing  them  to  withdraw  their  op¬ 
position.  The  walls  of  Pompeii,  when  the 
shroud  of  lava  had  been  removed,  bore  election 
addresses'signed  by  women. 

Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  movement.  The  senators  met  in  the 
imperial  library;  she  had  a  door  pierced  into 
it  from  the  palace,  so  that  she  might  sit  listening 
to  their  debates.  Since  listeners  must  never 
hear  good  of  themselves,  the  senators  punished 
her  curiosity  by  making  imflattering  remarks 
about  her. 

To-day  if  a  lady  has  a  political  grievance, 
she  runs  up  to  London,  and  heaves  a 
rock  through  a  ministerial  window  in  Downing 
Street — then  she  feels  better.  The  Mr.  As¬ 
quiths  of  ancient  Rome  did  not  get  off  so  light¬ 
ly.  They  departed  this  life  suddenly,  assisted 
by  a  poison^  apple  or  an  assassin’s  dagger. 
The  Roman  militant  suffragettes,  described  by 
Mr.  McCabe,  didn’t  worry  about  such  trifles 
as  votes:  they  seized  the  reins^of  government, 
and  seized  them  by  violence.  Their  marriage 
escapades  are  particularly  entertaining.  One 
wonders  that  they  ever  troubled  to  marry. 
Every  year  was  a  leap-year  in  those  days.  The 
records  of  their  husbands  call  to  mind  the  dog¬ 
gerel  couplet,  descriptive  of  the  fate  of  Henry 
VTII.’s  six  wives,  which  they  teach  to  English 
schoolboys: 

Divorced,  beheaded,  died; 

Divorced,  beheaded,  survived. 

0 

Macaulay's  history  is  grand  opera,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  occasional  catcalls  from  the  gallery. 
Stubbs’s  history  is  a  Gregorian  chant  wheez^ 
out  by  lawyers.  Green’s  is  a  parlor  variety, 
sung  decorously  in  an  English  vicarage  by  thin, 
clear  voices  of  girls.  “A  History  of  England” 
(Doubleday,  Page),  by  Fletcher  and  Kipling, 
is  something  wholly  novel — it  is  history  played 
on  a  banjo.  It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Kipling’s  func¬ 
tion  in  literature  to  set  all  kinds  of  august  mem¬ 
ories  and  emotions  to  the  banjo’s  twanging 
tune.  He  realizes  that  life  is  slangy,  good- 
humored,  and  slanderous — a  mixture  of  high 
spirits,  love,  and  prejudice.  History  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  a  biography  of  the  centuries; 
it  should  represent  men  realistically  as  they 
lived  and  died.  The  opera  and  the  Gregorian 
chant  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  the  eclectic 
music  of  seasons  and  occasions.  The  banjo, 
like  the  poor,  is  always  with  us;  we  can  travel 
with  it  the  world  over.  Like  Bill  Sikes’s  dog, 
it  stays  with  us  in  our  heyday  and  follows  us 
faithfully  in  our  disrepute. 

Mr.  Kipling  and  his  collaborator  label  the 


monarchs  of  England  with  as  strong  and  honest 
adjectives  as  any  that  may  be  found  in  the 
Newgate  Calendar.  One  leaves  the  company  of 
these  exalted  personages  with  a  contented 
grateful  that  one  was  bom  only  a  commoner. 

m 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  hypocrisy  of 
houses?  It  makes  all  the  difference  which  way 
you  view  them — from  the  front  or  from  the 
back.  Kipling  tells  a  story  of  an  acquaintance 
he  made  in  Omaha.  He  was  reading  Pollock’s 
“Course  of  Time.”  “By  that,”  says  Tripling, 
“I  knew  he  was  an  undertaker.”  He  di^layed 
for  inspection  some  of  the  weapons  of  his  trade, 
among  which  were  dress-suits  that  crumpled 
into  nothing,  for  the  shirts  were  sewn  on  the 
black  cloth — and  they  had  not  any  backs. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  dress-suits  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  pretended  to  have  backs  when 
they  hadn’t;  the  hypocrisy  of  houses  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  pretend  to  have  no  backs  when 
they  have.  Their  fronts  are  a  decorous,  pros¬ 
perous  pretense,  which  tells  nothing  of  the 
struggling  life  that  passes  hidden  up  and  down 
the  stairs.  The  windows  are  politely  curtained; 
the  blinds  all  lowered  an  equal  length.  They 
ape  an  appearance  of  somnolent  leisure,  as  if 
their  inmates  never  worked.  They  stand  in 
rows,  decked  out  in  their  party  manners,  in¬ 
anely  respectable,  devoid  of  personality.  But 
look  at  their  backs.  The  kitchen  is  there,  the 
garbage-pail  and  the  slatternly  workaday 
world.  By  carefully  observing  back  yards  we 
may  learn  much  about  our  neighbors.  Their 
domestic  secrets  are  revealed  with  truly  aston¬ 
ishing  frankness — especially  on  washing- 
day. 

“John  Rawn,  Prominent  Citizen”  (Bobbs- 
Merrill)  is  the  grand  gala-day  of  the  American 
wash-tub.  Emerson  Hough  pegs  out  on  the 
line  all  the  big  and  little  sins  of  our  social  order 
which  we  wear  beneath  our  broadcloth  front^ 
but  never  talk  about.  They  flutter  boldly  in 
the  air.  It  is  a  sincere  study  of  the  sudden  and 
typical  rise  to  power  of  an  unscrupulous,  medi¬ 
ocre  man.  It  is  a  scathing  arraignment  of  the 
stupendous  hoggishness  which  is  begotten  by 
success.  John  Rawm  has  reached  mid-life  and 
is  still  an  underpaid  railway  clerk,  when  a  vis¬ 
ionary,  who  is  in  love  with  his  daughter,  lets 
drop  an  idea.  Rawn  has  the  cleverness  to 
grab  it.  Using  it  as  a  passport,  he  pushes  his 
way  into  the  highest  financial  circles  and  ^ 
comes  the  most  feared  man  in  America. 
crally  he  comes  within  an  ace  of  hogging  w 
whole  world.  He  not  only  fails  to  profit  to 
soul,  but  he  fails  to  fulfil  the  desire  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  has  bartered  away 
his  virtue.  Nothing  more  impressively  y 
has  been  written  of  contempor^  commercai 
piracy  since  Frank  Norris  laid  aside  his  pen. 


Sditok'S  Note. — A  good  story  is  a  trtasurt,  and,  likt  other  frecious  things,  hard  to  Jistd.  Our  readers  can 
usist  us,  ^  they  will,  by  sendistg  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest- 
mi  Tree,  ne  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
tUmenuscripts  to  ''The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


William  Dean  Howells  is  the  kindliest  of  his  servant  found  him  with  fire  in  his  head, 

critics,  but  now  and  then  some  popular  novel-  And  one  day  after  there  had  been  a  lot  of  rain, 

ist’s  conceit  will  cause  him  to  bristle  up  a  little,  he  threw  his  cloak  in  a  puddle  and  the  queen 

Just  before  his  departure  for  Spain,  a  popu-  stepped  dryly  over.” 

Isr  novelist  called  after  dinner.  He  talked 
about  his  phenomenal  sales.  Then,  fishing  for 
compliments — 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “I  get  richer  and  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
richer,  but  all  the  same  I  think  my  work  is  bia  sometimes  require  applicants  for  pool- 

ialling  off.  My  new  work  is  not  so  good  as  my  room  licenses  to  appear  in  person  ^before  the 

okL”  board  and  present  their  cases.  On  one  occasion 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  said  Mr.  Howells.  “  You  an  old  darky  appeared,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
write  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did.  Your  taste  proceedings  was  asked: 

it  improving,  that’s  all.”  “Have  you  obtained  the  consenting  signa¬ 

tures  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  in 
that  block?  ” 

“Lordy,  Mister  Commissioner,”  replied  the 
An  officer  was  showing  the  old  lady  over  the  old  man,  “they  ain’t  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
battl^p.  “This,”  said  he,  pointing  to  an  people  lives  in  that  block.” 
iMciibed  plate  on  the  deck,  “is  where  our  gal- 

hnt  captain  fell.”  Sf 

“No  wonder,”  replied  the  old  lady;  “I  nearly 

tlipped  on  it  myself.”  On  one  of  the  famous  scenic  routes  of  the 

West  there  is  a  brakeman  who  has  lost  the  fore- 
19  finger  of  his  right  hand. 

His  present  assignment  as  rear-end  brake- 
Even  Franklin  himself  would  be  surprised  man  on  a  passenger  train  places  him  in  the  ob- 
the  following  information  gathered  from  a  servation  car,  where  he  is  the  target  for  an  al- 
uofcman’s  essay:  most  unceasing  fusillade  of  questions  from 

Franklin’s  location  was  got  by  himself,  tourists  who  insist  upon  having  the  name,  and, 

•  worked  himself  up  to  be  a  great  literal  man.  if  possible,  the  history,  of  all  the  mountain  ca- 

w  was  also  able  to  invent  electricity.  Frank-  flons  and  points  of  interest  along  the  route. 

™*  was  a  tallow  chandelier.”  One  especially  enthusiastic  lady  tourist  had 

followed:  kept  up  her  Gatling  fire  of  questions  until  she 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  put  out  once  when  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  geography  of 
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the  country.  Then  she  ventured  to  ask  the 
brakeman  how  he  had  lost  his  hnger: 

“  Cut  off  in  making  a  coupling  between  cars, 
I  suppose?” 

“No,  madam;  I  wore  that  finger  off  pointing 
out  scenery  to  tourists.” 


An  old  darky  who  had  been  in  the  metropolis 
of  his  Southern  state  but  once  since  the  war, 
stood  watching  an  electric  street-car  skim  out 
toward  a  suburb. 

A  Northern  engineer,  vsishing  to  draw  him 
out,  said:  “Great  thing,  that  trolley,  eh,  im- 
cle?” 

Only  a  grunt  and  a  chuckle  responded. 

He  tried  again:  “When  we  come  down  from 
the  North  we  do  things,  don’t  we,  uncle?  ” 

“Yaas,  yaas,  master,”  drawled  the  darky; 
“great  men  in  the  Norf,  sah.  Come  down 
heah  wid  a  gun  fifty  yeahs  ago  and  sot  the  nigga 
free.  Now  you-all  is  bringin’  a  fish-pole  to  free 
the  muel — great  men,  ya,  ya!” 

IT 

“  Yo’  ain’t  got  no  fo’-cent  caliker,  is  you.  or  is 
you?”  Aunt  Sophia  asked  the  clerk.  “Ef  you 
is,  is  you  got  some  jes’  a  speck  cheepah?” 

Edith,  aged  six,  had  just  been  informed  that 
twin  boys  had  been  added  to  the  family. 

“That’s  funny,”  she  mused.  “Ethel  and  I 
both  prayed  for  a  baby  brother,  but  we  meant 
the  same  one.” 


0 

A  leading  advocate  of  bigger  pensions  worked 
for  nearly  a  year  getting  a  pension  for  an  Ohio 
woman.  Her  husband,  an  old  soldier,  had  been 
away  from  home  for  years.  Nobody  had  actual¬ 
ly  seen  him  die,  but  the  evidence  all  indicated 
that  he  was  dead,  and  the  pension  was  granted. 
Just  about  the  time  the  woman  got  her  first 
payment,  the  friend  received  a  letter  from  her, 
saying: 

“My  husband  has  just  returned  home. 
What  shaU  I  do?” 

The  letter  w-as  returned  with  these  words 
scrawled  on  the  bottom: 

“KiU  him.” 

An  Irishman,  just  landed,  secured  a  position 
as  fireman  in  a  large  factory.  The  chief  engi¬ 
neer  instructed  him  in  his  new  duties,  saying: 
“  To  run  our  engine  we  require  one  hundred  and 


sixty  pounds  of  steam;  you  can  always  tell  how 
much  steam  you  have  by  looking  at  this  gage." 

Shortly  afterw’ard  the  engineer  noticed  tiut 
the  engine  was  slowing  up.  Calling  to  the  boiler- 
room,  he  inquired  of  Pat  how  much  steam  he 
had  on. 

“Oi  have  a  hundred  and  forty-foive  pounds, 
sor,”  answered  the  new  fireman. 

“Why,  man,  I  told  you  we  had  to  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  nm.  ” 

“Niver  moind  that,”  was  the  cheerful  an¬ 
swer.  “  Use  what  ye  have  got,  an’  whin  that’s 
gone  Oi’ll  have  more  for  ye.” 

Of 

A  four-year-old  listened  attentively  while  his 
mother  sang: 

They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  granite  so  gray. 
And  sweet  Alice  lies  under  the  stone. 

“Was  she  mashed,  mama?”  he  asked. 

IT 

A  North  Dakota  farmer  roused  his  new  har¬ 
vest  hand  from  slumber  in  the  hay-mow 
promptly  at  three  a.u. 

“  You  can  slip  down  and  cut  that  little  patch 
of  oats  before  breakfast,”  he  ordered. 

“  Are  they  wild  oats?  ”  sleepily  inquired  the 
hired  man. 

“  Wild?  Why.  no,  they’re  tame  oats.” 

“  Well,  if  they’re  tame,  maybe  I  can  slip  op 
on  them  in  dayUght.” 


0 

Mayor  Fitzgerald, of  Boston,  at  a  recent  tem¬ 
perance  banquet,  was  discussing  a  drink  cure 
of  little  efficacy. 

“When  I  think  of  this  cure,”  he  said,  “I  r^ 
call  a  poor  old  man  with  a  red  nose,  who  en¬ 
tered  a  magistrate’s  office  and  said: 

“  ‘  I’d  like  to  take  the  pledge,  if  you  please.’ 

“‘Very  gcxxl,*  said  the  polite  clerk.  ‘And 
how  long  did  you  wish  to  take  it  for?’ 

“‘In  the  past,*  said  the  old  man,  ‘I’ve  al¬ 
ways  t<X)k  it  for  life.’” 


Found  on  examination  papers  of  high-school 
students:  .  . 

“The  Greeks  planted  colonists  for  their  food 
supply.”  ,  j.  , 

“He  had  nothing  left  to  live  for  but  to 
‘  The  heart  is  located  on  the  west  side  w  tie 
txxly.”  , 

“The  Greeks  were  too  thickly  populated  to 
be  comfortable.”  „ 

“The  brain  is  situated  in  the  abdomen. 
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0UST  as  this  magazine  means  to 
be  moral  without  being  sectarian 
— without  exploiting  any  partic¬ 
ular  creed,  so  does  it  mean  to  be 
patriotic  without  being  partisan — without 
supporting  any  particular  party. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  is  to  search  out 
fundamental  principles  and  facts  concern¬ 
ing  vital  questions,  which  may  be  handed 
on  for  the  readers’  information.  The  maga- 
zme  takes  sides,  becomes  partisan,  only  on 
moral  questions. 

If  a  nuin  or  a  corporation  is  steahng  or 
murdering,  “Everybody’s  Magazine,”  in 
addition  to  reporting  the  facts,  does  not 
and  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  its 
vigorous  condemnation  of  such  a  man  or 
oxporation. 

But  while  the  magazine  has  vigorously 
criticized  many  men,  it  has  never  clamored 
for  punishment;  rather  has  its  attitude  been 
one  of  sympathy  for  the  men  who  have 
Im  caught  in  webs  of  their  own  spinning, 
victims  of  a  system  which  they  helpred  to 
build  and  for  the  very  building  of  which 
they  have  been  greatly  applauded  until  re¬ 
cent  years. 

We  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
“igarine’s  position  in  all  of  its  muck- 
liking;  in  the  series  now  nmning,  attacking 
judges,  for  example.  w4  do  not  know  per¬ 
sonally  any  of  the  men  attacked.  We  regret 
®*e^gly  that  we  must  attack  them,  and 
*e  do  not  urge  that  they  be  brought  to 
punishment. 

A  muck-raker  is  not  a  pessimist. 

A  WORKING  OPTIMIST.  WHO  SEES 
»  M^UCH  GOOD  IN  THINGS  THAT  HE 
»^VES  THINGS  WERE  MEANT  TO  BE 
AND  SAILS  IN  TO  HELP  MAKE 
TUEM  SO. 

rake  over  the  lives  of  men  who  are 


working  in  the  muck  because  the  story  of 
their  lives  gives  a  personality  and  a  menace 
to  the  conditions  that  you  would  never  get 
from  an  impersonal  essay. 

We  did  not  set  out  to  “get”  the  men 
named  in  this  “Big  Business  and  the 
Bench”  series.  We  set  out  to  do  something 
that  might  help  to  put  our  judicial  system 
on  a  basis  to  justify  the  people’s  confidence 
and  comfort  in  it.  A  judge  ought  not  to 
take  money,  or  f>erquisites,  or  otherwise 
profit  himself,  after  he  has  given  his  sacred 
oath  to  serve  society.  The  judiciary  is  our 
last  resort.  Happily,  our  judges  as  a  class 
are  able  and  incorruptible.  They  will  wel¬ 
come,  we  are  sure,  a  campaign  the  result  of 
which  promises  to  show  their  countrymen 
the  temptations  that  beset  a  judge,  and  the 
high  honor  we  should  pay  to  those  who  are 
upright  and  incorruptible. 

THE  LAWYERS,  TOO 

The  lesson  in  this  series,  “Big  Business 
and  the  Bench,”  is  really  for  the  electorate, 
who,  when  they  see  how  this  judge  and  that 
judge  were  tempted  and  fell,  will  also  see 
that  if  they  would  have  incorruptible  judges, 
they  must  choose  incorruptible  lawyers, 
whose  records  promise  that  their  black 
judicial  robes  will  symbolize  white  souls 
and  steadfast. 

You  may  be  interested  in  learning  how 
the  series  is  being  received.  Letters  of  com¬ 
ment  have  come  in  to  Mr.  Connolly  and 
the  magazine,  not  only  from  laymen  but, 
in  still  greater  numbers,  from  lawyers  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  law¬ 
yers  cite  instances  of  corruption  that  have 
come  under  their  own  observation,  parallel¬ 
ing  and  supporting  Mr.  Connolly’s  cases  and 
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suggesting  further  investigation  on  his  part. 
From  the  letters  that  follow,  and  those  in 
Straight  Talk,  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
response: 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  Foreword  to  “Big 
Business  and  the  Bench  ”  —  cautiously  and 
most  forcefully  presented.  I  heartily  agree 
with  every  sentiment  expressed,  except  one, 
viz.,  your  suggestion  that  you  may  not  have 
the  “commendation  of  the  profession.”  The 
adulterous  connection  of  courts  and  corpora¬ 
tions  is  recognized  and  regretted  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  generally. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  S.  A.  G.,  Att’y. 

The  important  question  in  relation  to  the 
judiciary  is  not  “Big  business  and  the  bench, 
and  the  corruption  of  judges;”  it  is  “Small 
business  and  the  bench,  and  the  ignorance,  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  laziness  of  the  judges.”  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  judge  or  court  by  a  large  corpor¬ 
ation  in  a  case  of  national  interest,  is  of  lesser 
importance  than  the  incidents  that  occur  every 
day  in  all  of  our  courts,  which  affect  all  the 
people,  and  yet,  because  of  their  commonness, 
and  the  humbleness  of  the  people  affected 
thereby,  come  to  be  accepted  as  belonging  to 
conditions  which  can  not  be  changed. 

When  Mr.  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
the  leader  of  the  Western  New  York  Bar,  stated, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Syracuse,  something  over  a  year  ago, 
that  the  law’s  delays  in  this  state  were  due 
largely  to  the  laziness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
judges,  he  approached  closer  to  the  truth  than 
any  one  who  has  written  or  spoken  upon  this 
subject,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Tlie  real  difficulties  in  this  state,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  lawyers  and  the  litigants,  may 
be  summarized  briefly,  as  follows: 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  prepare  plead¬ 
ings  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  the  second  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  educate  the  trial  judge  sufficiently 
so  that  he  can  understand  t^t  two  and  two 
make  four,  and  therefore  apply  elemental  prop¬ 
ositions  of  law  to  very  simple  questions;  the 
third  difficulty  is  to  get  him  to  hand  down  a 
decision  sometime  before  the  litigants  have  all 
died;  the  fourth  difficulty  is  to  compel  the  ap¬ 
pellate  courts  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case 
instead  of  the  questions  of  practise  and  the 
sort  of  index  that  is  attach^  to  the  record; 
and  the  last  difficulty,  which  applies  to  all  the 
foregoing,  is  that,  throughout  the  case,  from  its 
inception  to  its  close,  the  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  innocent  party. 

Of  course  the  above  suggestion  is  no  criticism 
of  the  wonderful  work  that  you  have  done,  and 
that  I  know  you  are  going  to  do. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  A.  L.  E.,  Att’y. 


The  field  which  you  have  imdertaken  to  [dow 
is  a  very  fertile  one,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep 
your  hand  on  the  plow.  You  are  perfonnin*  a 
^eat  public  service,  and  the  seed  you  are  sow¬ 
ing  ought  to  produce  good  results.  Wkt  we 
want  is  a  square,  intelligent  deal,  and  a  more 
civilized  and  a  less  expensive  procedure. 

However  much  the  law-abiffing  part  of  the 
community  desires  to  hold  the  courts  in  alnyffit 
reverential  respect,  there  exists  to-day,  among 
intelligent  observers,  a  growing  feeling  of  dt 
respect,  which  in  one  way  exhibits  itself  in  a 
desire  for  the  recall  of  judges. 

New  York  City.  V.  C.  H. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  some  one 
with  the  knowledge  of  conditions,  who  is  willing 
to  show  up  the  influences  which  have  corrupted, 
and  are  corrupting,  the  minds  and  actions  of 
those  who  are  selected  to  fill  the  most  import¬ 
ant  offices  under  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  have  observed,  and  felt,  the  infliienrf< 
which  have  been  at  work  in  the  selection  of 
some  judges  of  courts,  and  fully  realize  the  evils 
of  which  you  write,  although  not  to  such  a 
great  extent.  There  is  certainly  room  for  great 
improvement  in  the  selection  of  judges  in  al¬ 
most  every  locality,  for  men  are  only  human 
and  prone  to  do  the  will  of  their  creators,  un¬ 
less,  like  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
judges,  they  are  independent  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  reading 
the  remainder  of  your  writings  along  this  line, 
and  shall  hope  that  your  work  will  ^  crowned 
with  success  in  improving  conditions. 

Washington,  D.  C.  C.  S.  I.,  Att’y. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  very 
able  article  which  appears  in  the  February 
Everybody’s.  There  has  been  wide  a®- 
ment  upon  it  through  the  press  of  the  state, 
and  the  preachers  are  caUing  attention  to  it 
from  the  pulpit. 

I  wish  you  complete  success  in  your  efforts. 

Toledo,  O.  T.  C.  A.,  Att’y. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  complimenting  you  on 
the  first  of  your  series  of  articles  on  the  courts 
and  judges  of  the  country,  appearing  in  the 
February  number  of  Everybody’s.  I  shall 
follow  the  series  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
and  interest. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.  M.  E.  G.,  Att  y. 

Have  read  your  February  article  on  “Big 
Business  and  the  Bench”  and  it  is  a  “hummer. 

I  believe  your  articles  can  not  fail  to  wake  up 
the  bar  of  the  country  to  some  extent  at  le^- 
You  certainly  have  my  best  wishes  in  wnat 
you  are  doing.  , 

McHenry,  N.  D.  W.  L.  0.,  Atty. 
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Pndictions  for  May 
The  weather  this  month  will 
ctuie  many  to  observe  that  this  is 

the  I  May  on  record. 

'  I  warmest  ) 

J«t«  about  the  May  Queen  and 
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]  MAY 

I^t  us  lyricist  a  lay 
To  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Month  of  merriment  and  love 
And  whatever  else  it's  of! 

If  a  poem  of  this  sort 
Seems  to  be  a  trifle  short. 

As,  perhaps,  is  now  the  case, 
iM  a  picture  fill  the  space. 


Xfun  will  be  numerous.  John  D. 

Rockefeller  will  advise  young  men 

)( peach  crop  will  be  ruined  by  frost.  V. 

^Thc  cost  of  living  will  increase,  j  ItSSr-. 

)(  1— W.  — First  elevated  train  run  in  New  York  City,  1878.  Battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  1898.  Moving  day  in  all  cities  but  New 
York.  Ijook  out  for  parodies  on  “  You  must  wake  and  call 
me  early,  mother  dear.  " 
i/  2— Th.— Newspapers  protest  against  overcrowding  of  elevated  trains 
''  in  New  York  City,  1878.  First  medical  school  in 

X  America  founded,  1765. 

V  3— Fr. —Jacob  A.  Riis  born,  1849. 

^  ♦— Sa.  — Haymarket  Anarchist  Riot  in  Chicago,  1886. 

X  5— Su.  — Theodore  Roosevelt  repudiates  interview,  1904,  1907,  1908, 
1909,  1911. 

6—  M. — Philander  C.  Knox  born,  1853. 

7—  Tu. — Alcohol  discovered  to  be  a  food,  B.  C.  1025. 

I—  W.  — Andrew  Carnegie  declares  wealth  unessential  to  happiness, 
1901-1911. 

5— Th. — John  Brown  bom,  1800. 

10— Fr. —James Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  born,  1841. 

II—  Sa.  — Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  inventor  of  linotype  machine  used  by 

newspapers  and  the  New  York  Journal,  bom,  1854. 

12—  Su. — Vegetarianism  discovered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.  C.  598. 

13—  M. — Heloise  discovered  by  Abelard,  1109. 

)(14— Tu. — Robert  Owen,  first  American  Socialist,  born,  1771. 

’■3— W.  — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  swears  off  smoking,  1637. 

10— Th.— Philip  D.  Armour,  founder  of  school  where  editor  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Almanack  studied  history,  bom,  1832. 

17— Ft. — Theodore  Roosevelt  discovers  Decalogue,  1903. 

'0—Sa. —Hobble  skirt  invented  by  Mephistopheles,  1910. 

XlO— Su.  — S|>anish  fleet  arrives  in  ^ntiago,  1898. 

10— M. —Theodore  Roosevelt  considers  sinking  Spanish  fleet,  1898. 

21— Tu. — Hemlock  discovered  by  Xantippe,  B.  C.  399. 

— Noah  has  fight  with  ticket  speculator,  B.  C.  1271. 
jjll— Th. — Ty  Cobb  leads  American  League  in  batting,  1909,  1910,  1911.  i 
—First  telegraph  message  sent,  1 844. 

5— Sa. — Diaz,  president  of  Mexico,  resigns,  1911.  Time  to  clean  last 
year's  straw  hat. 

— Whitsunday.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr. ,  bom,  1745. 
—Cornelius  Vanderbilt  born,  1794.  Jay  Gould  born,  1836. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  born,  1862.  Their  total  fortunes 
were  enormous. 

^Tu. — Amelia  G.  Bloomer,  dress  reformer,  bom,  1818. 

23— W. — Ed.  Walsh  discovers  the  spit-ball,  1901. 
i*—Th.— Decoration  Day.  Two  ball  games  in  all  major  league 
towns.  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  of  which  editor 
Everybody’s  Almanack  is  a  member,  organized,  1880. 

— Walt  Whitman,  inventor  of  footless  poetry,  born,  1819. 


Useful  Hints  ^ 

Hunger  often  is  relieved  by  the 
deglutition  of  food,  such  as  ^ 
meats,  vegetables,  soups,  etc.  y- 
To  remove  claret  stains  from 
table-cloths,  draw  a  pencil  line  ^ 
around  the  stain.  Take  a  scroll-  ^ 
saw  and  cut  along  the  line. 
Throw  away  this  bit  of  linen  and  ^ 
the  most  meticulous  will  find  no 
trace  of  the  claret.  M 

Riddle  ^ 

What  is  it  that  has  the  power  w 
of  speech,  the  right  to  vote,  and  ^ 
the  ability  to  walk  ?  ^ 

Answer;  A  Chorus  Man.  w 
Anecdote 

The  Bishop  of  M - ,  a  lit-  >2^ 

tie  town  in  the  county  of  S— - ,  W 

is  noted  for  his  ready  repartee.  ^ 
Once,  while  on  his  way  from  ^ 

X - ,  he  met  with  Lord  w 

D - ,  the  well-known  soap  ^ 

merchant  of  W - .  ^ 

“There  is  a  Biblical  question  ^ 
that  has  been  vexing  me  for  many  ^ 

years,’’  said  Lord  D - ,  ^ 

“and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  w 
help.’’  ^ 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it,’’  ^ 
answered  the  bishop,  “if  it  is  in  y^ 
my  power.  What  is  it?’’ 

“I  want  to  know,’’  said  the  ^ 
soap  merchant,  “why  Eve  bit  y- 
the  apple.’’  ^ 

“Because,’’  responded  the  ^ 
bishop,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  the  yy 
while,  “  because  she  had  no  ^ 
knife.’’  ')sd 


Anagram 

My  first  is  in  marriage,  but  never 
in  love; 

My  second's  in  sparrow,  but  nev¬ 
er  in  dove; 

M  y  third  is  in  furnace,  but  nev¬ 
er  in  coal; 

And  Adam,  I  think,  was  my 
very  first  whole. 

Answer;  Man. 


